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PROLOGUE TO THE AUGUST NUMBER 


This August number of Current Literature will be found to surpass the initial issue of July. The red apples were 
not all placed in the front row. The novelty of a first appearance is lacking, but there remains the solid fact of better 
accomplishment, and the promise of an improving future. The review of Scientific Religion, Mr. Oliphant’s new 
work and the book of the year, will probably convey to the general public the first intimation as to the character and 
purpose of this remarkable publication. Reviews of Daudet’s new work, and of numerous other books are given. The 
department of Turning The Leaves and the Book Index will keep readers thoroughly informed as to Current Literature. 
Those who read and like this number and have not seen the issue of July should provide themselves with it. To use the 
expressive language of a down town publisher, ‘‘it is great.” An enthusiastic editor out West, writes : “It is a banquet 
of rare viands. It must prove a revelation.” While a still more cordial stranger in Michigan thus declares himself; “I 
feel with your book before me like a rat in a pantry—so many good things.” The newspapers of the country have been 
more than generous in their notices. They recognize “ The Magazine of Journalism "—the record and review of good 
work contemporaneously made. Here are a few of the many compliments given the first number: 





Among the host of magazines issued in this city none will be more welcome each month than Current Literature. 
The selections are admirable, the arrangements good, and the magazine eminently successful : New York Sun.—The first 
number embraces a vast collection of timely and entertaining articles. It has been compiled with great care and very 
unusual ability, and the future of the enterprise can scarcely be problematical : New York Times.—Current Literature 
may be called a success. The reading public will wish it success: New York Telegram.—The first number makes an 
impressive appearance. The whole field of journalism seems to be judiciously gleaned : New York Graphic.—If the 
wish were father to the fact, Current Literature should have a long and prosperous life. The first issue is so excellent 
that one cannot but wish for more of it: New York Town Topics.—I think the new magazine will succeed. It is 
certainly the best compilation of the best current literature of the day this country has ever had: New York Truth.— 
Comprehensive as the title given a new publication issued in New York, Current Literature, may be, it fails to suggest a 
fraction of the original and selected matter presented. What George P. Morris and N. P. Willis endeavored to do 
when they condensed into one volume the gems of English literature, the editor of Current Literature has accom- 
plished in another and more surprising way, in an age in which limits to human endeavor are .fast being leveled. Set- 
ting out on an eclectic programme, the new publication delves so deeply in contemporaneous thought, in Comment and 
review, that, instead of being a record, it would be nearer the mark to say that it is the fountain head of inspiration. 
Certainly in all that constitutes force and literary finish, Current Literature is incomparable, while, as a magazine of 
record in mental breadth, it grasps the world. All who love books will welcome Current Literature, as the parched 
traveler hastens to the oasis discovered in the desert: Pittsburgh Bulletin—A large handsome folio, twice the size 
of Harper's or The Century, has an artistic and striking cover and contains a vast amount of reading matter. Con- 
trary to the custom of the eclectic magazines it is low priced, the subscription being only two dollars and a half a 
year, and I think it contains nearly eight times as much reading matter as any monthly printed at even twice the 
price : New York Journalist.—Current Literature makes its appearance, and a handsome one it is—presents to the 
reader a mammoth monthly : Brooklyn Eagle.—Current Literature fully bears out the promise of the prospectus : 
Detroit Free Press.—This new monthly periodical is established on essentially new lines. The idea of locating 
and developing talent is a good one. There is a great deal of good sense and fine tact in the selections. The 
make-up is so good that it will be indispensable to those who like entertainment and instruction under the covers 
of a magazine: Boston Herald.—A new candidate for public honor and sure of election. We believe the choice will 
be declared unanimous. Nothing more is required than that it shall be seen: Washington National Republican.—With 
travelers who do not want trashy reading for pastime, it must be especially popular ; and if future issues are as good 
as the first number the new enterprise can hardly fail to become a great success: Washington Star.—It will be a 
magazine of very great value to all literary workers and a source of lasting enjoyment to general readers. Enough to 
keep a rapid reader busy for two or three days: Rochester Express.—-Seems to promise a periodical of more than 
ordinary vigor, frankness and individuality. Its tone is essentially gossipy, there is a good deal of it, and its make-up 
is a model of originality and freshness: Brooklyn Times.—The first number of a stately magazine, Current Liter- 
ature, has just been issued. It covers a wide field and is edited with marked ability : Chicago Inter-Ocean.—The 
handsome new monthly published in New York is a surprise. It contains exactly a hundred pages, double the size of 
the Century’s—-a mine of brightest miscellany from all parts of the world. The gossip about writers is particularly fresh 
and interesting: Phila. Press.—A collection quaint, satirical and sentimental. Science jostles the elbow of sentiment 
and wit hobnobs with fiction. As an epitome of the day’s work at the journalist and author, Current Literature will 
take a leading place : Washington Capitol—As good as voluminous, which is saying a great deal, a great hive stored 
with honey of all flavors culled from every species of flower ; the selections have been made with proper care for the 
appetite of the fastidious, and its editorials are pithy and pointed. To the man of means it is a guide through the 
literary ‘‘Garden of the Gods,” while it contains so much of the best cullings from current thought that a poor student 
might feel well contented in its possession without much more: St. Louis Republic.—Never has there been a publi- 
cation of the kind whose beginning was more auspicious. It is bright and catchy, and contains a thousand and one 
things which it is well to know: Baltimore American.—It is good and deserves success. It certainly promises to 
be of exceeding value to any one who wants to keep up with current thought, but finds it utterly impossible to com- 
pass the mass of literature that contains it: Springfield Union.—It is certainly a happy thought—this new journal. 
Current Literature is a monthly embodiment of the best literary matter in permanent form: N. Y. Press. 
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Vol. I, No. 2 “lhave gathered a posie of other men's flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them is mine own.” —Montaigne. August,1888 








The book of either the greatest or the least importance 
of the month is Laurence Oliphant's Scientific Religion. 
To those who hail it as the gospel of a new religion its 
publication will seem of the greatest moment, while to 
those who regard it as the dreaming of a visionary it 
will appear that its mysticism alone saves it from the 
charge of triviality. The career of the author, with some 
notes of his strange belief, was sketched in the July num- 
ber of Current Literature. When that issue of this maga- 
zine went to press the book had not been received in this 
country. Enough, however, was then said of Mr. Oliphant 
personally to interest all in the life of a man who has seen 
more of this world’s changes and adventures than have the 
majority. Now that his book is before us, it more than 
realizes all that was promised for it. It is in whatever 
light it be taken a most singular and striking work. 





Scientific Religion is a work of 473 pages. In it Mr. 
Oliphant attempts to outline what he believes to be the 
next great moral development of the human race or the 
coming religion. We are, he says, upon the verge of a 
great religious outpouring which in isolated cases has al- 
ready begun. To state Mr. Oliphant’s theory or belief in 
the fewest possible words, it is, that the world of sentient 
beings consists of two sections, those who are what we call 
living now, and those who have lived in the flesh at one 
time, but who are now what we ordinarily call dead. In 
other words, Mr. Oliphant believes to the fullest in the 
life after death of the individual human soul, or what 
he calls the pneuma. The word human is used here sim- 
ply to emphasize the fact that this pneuma is in no degree 
changed by what we call death. That which a man’s 
spirit becomes in this world as the result of his life here, 
it is after he has passed the veil and entered into the life 
beyond. To all intents and purposes he is the same man, 
relieved, of course, of his earthly body, and possessed of 
many new powers. In this new world the pneuma at once 
finds congenial associates ; I would say spirits, were it not 
for Mr. Oliphant’s repeated declaration that he is not a 
spiritualist in the ordinary meaning of the word. But the 
pneuma is attracted by the souls of men yet living, and it 
seeks upon all occasions to communicate with these. In 
this case again like goes to like. There are persons who 
are able to receive the impressions produced by the pneu- 
ma, and these are natural mediums. Their mediumship 
can be greatly increased by certain habits of life and by 
communicating with the pneumas. 





So far for the method of communication through which 
the new religion is tocome. The source of that religion, 
or rather of the revelations which will constitute it, Mr. 
Oliphant says is God. In the other world there are ranks 


among the pneumas, and although those who have recently 
quitted this earth cannot communicate with God, as they 
are not able to endure the effulgence of His glory, they 
can and do hold converse with those of a higher rank in 
spiritual life. These in turn receive instruction from those 
above them, and at the end of the heavenly chain is God 
himself. From the standpoint of Mr. Oliphant, the pres- 
ent forms of religion have become worse than none at all, 
stifled by the growth of ecclesiasticism. For science Mr. 
Oliphant has as much contempt as he has for the churches, 
holding that it is, if anything, a religion or superstition of 
negation. He declines to bow to the- Pope, but equally 
he refuses to bend the knee to protoplasm. He holds that 
in the creeds there are seeds of truth just as there is much 
that is true in science, and he declares himself willing to 
accept what truth he finds in either. Beyond this point, 
however, he will not go. He declares again and again, 
that there are no dogmas in his new religion, but that the 
truth of it must be found in the individual experience of 
each one. No one is asked to believe upon the testimony 
of others; he is asked to open himself to the influence of 
the pneumas, and to prepare himself by leading as good 
and holy a life as he can. 





The mystical part of Mr. Oliphant’s book is contained 
in the second section. In this he attempts to prove the 
existence of what he calls the Divine Feminine. He says 
that the original state of mankind was bisexual, and that this 
is what is meant by the words, God formed man in His own 
image. When the fall of man came in the Garden of Eden 
—which, by the way, Mr. Oliphant says was the lost con- 
tinent of Atlantis—it was the admission into the hitherto 
pure organism of the human being of the principle of lust. 
Prior to that time sexual passion was unknown. From 
the date of the Fall the process of separation between the 
masculine and feminine principles went rapidly on until 
men and women became as distinct as we know them to 
be to-day. It was during this change in the race that the 
idea of duality in sex of the Godhead was lost. Mr. Oli- 
phant claims, however, that it was all the while concealed 
under the writings of the prophets, and that from time to 
time men appeared who were sufficiently inspired to under- 
stand it. Mr. Oliphant devotes many pages of his book to 
readings of the prophets under this new light, and he 
reveals what he alleges to be their esoteric meanings. The 
gist of the new religion is a belief in the feminine and 
masculine sides of the Godhead. A belief in this will 
enable men and women to find their own sympneumas, 
which are the feminine and masculine halves respectively 
of themselves. When these sympneumas are found, the 
relation between the two halves of one perfect human 
being becomes very close. Mr. Oliphant compares it to 
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that which exists between a mother and a daughter. This 
relation gives at once very much greater spiritual powers, 
and forms a medium for revelations. from the pneumas of 
the greatest possible strength. 

What Mr. Oliphant calls dynaspheri¢ force is that force 
which serves the purpose of moral electricity. He details 
at length those experiments which prove the ultimate atten- 
uation of matter, and he holds that even in the communion 
between a pneuma and the soul of a person upon earth, 
matter has its place. But this matter is that which, for 
lack of words to define it, is called ether. Upon this ether, 
which is just as apparent to a pneuma as is earth to us, 
the dynaspheric force acts. In this case the force is voli- 
tional, that is, it is set in motion or excited by the will of 
the pneuma. To be exact, this statement is incorrect, be- 
cause under Mr. Oliphant’s theory the pneuma is the will 
itself ; but I find myself forced to use this form of expres- 
sion, in order to make plain what Mr. Oliphant’s idea is. 
The will of those who are alive can excite to a greater or 
less extent this dynaspheric force, and it is to this that Mr. 
Oliphant refers all that class of alleged phenomena called 
hypnotism, mesmerism, or the influence of one mind upon 
another. It will be seen, then, that under Mr. Oliphant’s 
theory the ether forms the material medium of communi- 
cation between soul and soul, or soul and pneuma, when 
it is caused to move by the dynaspheric force, and this in 
turn is excited by the will. 





Mr. Oliphant states plainly that he will not recognize as 
valid any criticisms not made by those who know of them- 
selves that these revelations from pneumas are made. With 
all due submission this position is absurd and intensely 
illogical. If a man knows that these revelations take place 
from his own knowledge he will not deny or criticise the 
statement when made by another. If he knows it, there is 
no need of Mr. Oliphant’s book, for why waste so much 
paper to prove that which is acknowledged? Mr. Oli- 
phant wrote Scientific Religion for those who had never 
heard of these revelations. He wrote it exactly as the 
prophet of every new faith has preached that faith, to point 
out the way to those in darkness. It therefore becomes 
a fit subject of criticism. When we are asked to accept a 
statement which involves such a tremendous issue as that 
which is bound up in Scientific Religion, we have a right 
to question, to object, to deny, It is true that Mr. Oli- 
phant says there are no dogmas in his religion, and dis- 
claims any authority. He also says that each must judge 
for himself, resting upon and guided by his own personal 
revelations. But at the same time he states his expe- 
riences as facts in his own knowledge, and he asks us to 
believe that they happened to him. He also asks us to lay 
ourselves open to the influence of the pneumas so that we 
may have revelations of our own. He does not appear 
to realize that in the act of doing this there is involved a 
tremendous exercise of faith, and faith in whom ?—Mr. 
Oliphant. Because he alleges that he has experienced 
revelations we are to believe sufficiently to allow those 
revelations to be made to us. There is no other solution 
of the problem which Mr. Oliphant gives to us. 





It is impossible within the space which can be given to 
this review to more than outline in the briefest way Mr. 
Oliphant’s theories. For those who wish to study the mat- 
ter. further there is the book, and in it they will find mar- 
shaled in close array the facts, and alleged facts which the 
author believes will demonstrate the truth of his revelation. 
They will find the work to be excessively difficult reading; 
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’ first, from its style, which is to the last degree involved, 


requiring in some cases three or four readings of a para- 
gtaph before the inter-relation of its Senténces can be un- 
derstood, Second, because) Mr, Oliphant takes his reader 
into a realm of thought of which, unless that reader be one 
of the modern elect, he can have had no previous experi- 
ence. Many of Mr. Oliphant’s conclusions will shock those 
who read them ; many will arouse opposition, or even anger; 
many will cause a smile of derision at what will be inyolun- 
tarily called the author's folly. For all of this Mr. Oli- 
phant is prepared. He says himself that truth was never 
yet received without opposition and persecution, and he 
looks forward to getting his share of both. In reviewing 
such a work as Scientific Religion one is met at the very 
outset by a great difficulty. If a man were to say that he 
had personally seen and handled a white crow—say in some 
part of Africa where he alone had been—it would be ex- 
tremely unwise for those who had never seen the bird in 
question to affirm that he had not. All that a person under 
such circumstances could say would be that it is the gen- 
eral experience of mankind that crows are invariably black, 
and that a white crow would therefore be an extremely 
curious bird. So when Mr. Oliphant declares that he has 
experienced this inter-cgmmunication between the pneumas 
and his own soul it is impossible for any one to say this is 
not true. Mr. Oliphant, perhaps unwittingly, increases the 
difficulty of a reviewer by stating that this book was writ- 
ten with the aid of his deceased wife. Throughout his 
lines there breathes such perfect love for one who has been 
described as very lovable that the reviewer feels he is on 
holy ground. He hesitates to say a word which would even 
appear to criticise such a beautiful and touching belief. If it 
could be supposed that any words could shake Mr. Oliphant’s 
faith, it is safe to say that such words would not be written. 

Now, faith in things unknown is an extremely curious 
operation of the mind. The most perfect example of it is 
the faith of a child in its parents, which is absolute and un- 
questioning. This is so, because the unfolding of life to 
that child’s mind contains so much that was utterly unknown 
before, so many new facts, that the little one is prepared to 
accept any statement made to it. It would be no more 
wonderful to a child brought up in the tropics to be told 
that men could fly than that they could walk upon the 
water. It could neither conceive of the power to rise from 
the earth into the air, nor of the cold which expands water 
into ice. It could and would believe both statements. But 
every fact which that child acquires converts what was faith 
into knowledge ; with this comes the process of reasoning, 
of comparison. In time, statements made are tried by facts 
previously acquired and accepted or rejected. So with the 
faith of grown people in religious matters. They believe 
them first because they were taught to do so by others whom 
they considered wiser in such matters than themselves ; and 
second, because although a person may believe the funda- 
mentals of religion, namely, the existence of God and the 
future life, there are no known facts by which religious 
beliefs can be tested. There can be no comparison, simply 
because there is no medium between the natural and the 
supernatural. The existence of a sentient Being whom we 
call God must be accepted or rejected; there is no. method 
known to us by which it can be proved or disproved. It is 
useless to appeal to what are sometimes called his works in 
nature, because we know that they are the results of known 
laws the action of which can be predicated. The fact that 
this predication is possible is proof that these laws are im- 
mutable, and while they may have been originally promul- 
gated by God, they now work independently of him. If 
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the statement that they were promulgated by Him be 
accepted, it involves, of course, the further assertion that 
He can change, alter or cause them to cease altogether. 
At the same time it is not in human experience that He 
has ever done so unless one believes that He stopped the 
procession of the universe to allow Joshua to win the battle 
of Gibeon. His works therefore will not prove His exist- 
ence any more than the immutable character of his laws 
will disprove it. Nor have all the books upon this subject 
advanced the discussion one iota. Every one of them rests 
upon the existence of God as the starting point upon which to 
prove the truth of one religion or another. The statements 
in the Bible must be accepted or denied from this starting 
point alone. The saying of Hobbes that “For a man to 
say that he saw God in a dream is but to say that he dreamed 
he saw God,” is as unanswerable to-day as ever. Nor is it 
any use to say the fool hath said in his own heart there is 
no God, for calling men names does not help the matter one 
whit. It brings us back to the original point that a belief 
in God is and must be a matter of pure faith. When, then, 
Mr. Oliphant bases his work upon this belief he asks men 
to accept as a fact something which many will dispute. 


The fact of the future life Mr. Oliphant attempts to prove 
in twoways. First, because he says he knows it is true, 
This for purposes of others requires that they have an 
enormous amount of faith in Mr. Oliphant personally. Sec- 
ond, because the belief of the world has been that this is 
true. But belief or faith is necessarily so purely personal 
in its nature that the faith of millions of others cannot be 
any more than that of one, to the individual. Faith is not 
a matter of will, it is not volitional. A man cannot say I will 
believe as he can say I will eat. He has not the power. 
He believes or he does not believe, and that independently 
of the views of one other or of the whole human race. He 
can say he will try to believe if he chooses and in so much 
his will is the master. But of the belief itself he has no 
more control than he has of the action of the heart, and in 
fact not so much. It is useless for Mr. Oliphant to say 
that he knows his belief to be true, because that which a 
man believes he knows more absolutely than he does any- 
thing. Belief is a positive kind of knowledge. 


I think Mr. Oliphant makes a mistake when he attempts 
to prove the existence of individual life beyond the grave by 
an appeal to the analogy of the physical world. He says 
that life is a force and that it is as indestructible as is any 
force in nature. This is probably true. But we have no 
evidence of the conservation of individual manifestations of 
force. We know that the manifestation of electricity which 
produces the click of the telegraphic receiver is eternal 
in.some form, that as force it can never be destroyed. 
But when that electricity, that particle of electricity if I 
may use the expression, was converted into the attraction 
of the magnet, and that into the movement of the bar, and 
that into the sound which we heard ; we have no proof that 
it retained its individuality nor that that particular particle 
or wave will ever exist again in that electrical form or as 
one individual whole. In fact all our proof is against this 
theory. Now, if life is a force, which is conceded, it is 
eternal; but it in no wise follows that each individual mani- 
festation of that force is eternal as an individual. Again, 
the facts which we have are against the theory. The life 
hereafter of the individual is a matter of faith and faith 
alone. Mr. Oliphant’s book has not advanced matters in 
this respect one iota. 





Mr. Oliphant attempts to prove the action of the dynas- 
pheric force, the influence of will upon will, the revelation 
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of the pneuma to the human soul in two ways. First, as be- 
fore, by his own knowledge that they are true ; and second, 
by the experiments now being made upon hypnotism, and 
by the facts recorded as the result of the investigations of 
the Society for Psychical Research. It must be confessed 
that he makes a tremendous stride forward. The work in 
hypnotism and the investigations of the Society for Psychical 
Research are at the present time to the last degree tenta- 
tive. All that the experimenters claim is that under cer- 
tain circumstances certain things will happen ; but they do 
not pretend to explain why, nor do they allege that they 
have succeeded in discovering the laws which govern what 
they have noticed. They believe themselves to be upon the 
eve of great discoveries, but they do not even affirm this 
much. Mr. Oliphant at a bound goes far beyond them, 
and he asks each one to prove the truth of what he asserts 
in his book. It is as though he were to approach a student 
who was studying the multiplication table and tell him to 
prove the binomial theorem. 


=. > 


I by no means wish to say that Mr. Oliphant’s binomial 
theorem does not exist. He may have seen and handled 
his white crow, for all that I could, even if I would, prove 
to the contrary. But the proof which he submits does not 
and will not, to the majority of men, establish the truth of 
his positions. Mr. Oliphant may be a great seer and may 
be the forerunner, as he claims to be, of a new develop- 
ment in religion; or, on the other hand, he may have de- 
ceived himself. It is no new thing in the history of the 
world to have earnest, thoughtful men teach that which 
is not true. It is no new thing to have men who are 
in advance of their fellows, make discoveries in morals. 
Mr. Oliphant’s status as prophet, true or false, can be 
established alone by time. For the present his Scientific 
Religion can be left with the comment that it is striking, 
novel, and to the last degree bold, even if it be founded 
upon the dreams of a visionary who will, perhaps, never 
know the terrible harm which he has done nor the suffer- 
ing which he has caused. For he will have followers. His 
earnestness, his sincerity, the very air of authority with 
which he speaks will impress many, and some will struggle 
to attain to the condition of mind and soul of which Mr. 
Oliphant writes. If, as he suggests, this admits the siddim, 
the demons, into that person’s soul ; or if, as is possible, it 
simply results in great sorrow and wasted effort, it is 
equally to be deplored. For of a truth there are enough 


of bitter disappointments in this world now. 
. 








Involved and satirical, like a novel of Thackeray’s, 
L’Immortel is a wickedly clever exposé of the follies of 
modern Paris and of the French Institute. As far as the 
Academy is concerned, the ridicule and invective are almost 
too good ; for, according to Daudet himself, “ that fossilized 
collection of inane old fools and light-waisted wire-pullers ” 
is too far gone in decay to merit the trouble he takes to 
demolish it. He bowls over the Institute as if it were a 
rag image of Bismarck in a booth, then shakes out the 
spineless thing and setting it up goes for it again. But 
Daudet is Daudet. L’Immortel is a masterly effort of 
literary skill, so full of perfect word-painting, of wit, satire 
and brilliant phrasing, that admiration for the workman 
almost exceeds interest in the work—a consummation not 
uncommon in French literature. If so well constructed a 
piece of mechanism can have a fault, it is that it is too 
tranquil and deliberate ; there is never even an appearance 
of impetuosity ; the author knows his power, and knowing 
it, commands. you to wait while he shows it off. It is the 
calm achievement of a self-centered, well-rounded maturity. 
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The public would palpitate more if it had a touch of the 
fire, even with the crudeness, of youth. Yet perhaps it is 
unjust to hope for fire, much less palpitation, in connection 
with the Academy. The Academy, accerding to Daudet 
and to common report, is a body of forty men, presumably 
composed of those Frenchmen who have rendered the 
greatest services to literature. Their business seems to be 
to work on the French dictionary ; to glorify each other ; 
to go to funerals ; to wear swords and robes of green, palm- 
leaf pattern ; and to elect new members whenever there is 
a vacancy. Of course when there is an election the best 
man wins, #. ¢., the man who knows how to make himself 
most popular. Perhaps he has only written an essay on 
Assyrian Pocket-handkerchiefs or an essay on the Mission 
of the June Bug—that makes no difference be he wealthy, 
or influential, or clever at electioneering. Time was when 
there were great men here and there inthe Academy. But 
since the days when they ignored the immortal novelist 
Balzac, because he did not live in style and was too Bohe- 
mian in his ways, many other great writers have been 
content, like Balzac, to leave their names to posterity rather 
than to the Academy. Chief among such now living is 
Alphonse Daudet, who, rich and honored, steadily refuses 
to be numbered among “the forty immortals ;” and who, 
in further token of contempt, lets slide upon the moribund 
Institute the avalanche of satire entitled L’Immortel. 





The hero of L’Immortel is an unfortunate old chap 
who was seized in his youth by a mania to become “an 
immortal,” a mania that never leaves a man and is as fatal 
as hydrophobia. Léonard Astier, that is his name, marries 
a girl to whom he is indifferent, because she is daughter 
and granddaughter of members of the Institute. Of course 
father and grandfather-in-law attend to his- election, he 
realizes his hopes and becomes an academician. A son is 
born to them, Paul Astier, who at the time the story opens 
is a man, a graduate of the Ecole de Beaux Arts and a 
fashionable architect. This son is a born adventurer, 
“ struggle-for-lifer,"’ Daudet calls him, with the idea of 
using an Americanism. He despises the Academy and 
lives only for money, which, from his earliest years, he 
intends by scheming to capture from some rich woman. 
The mother, from whom he inherits his disposition, worships 
him, aids and abets him ; the father despiseshim. Léonard 
Astier, “ the immortal,” leads a quiet, earnest life, writing a 
history which he expects will be an honor to the French 
Institute, one of those many-volumed books which no one 
reads—eas Daudet puts it—“ for external use only.” In 
compiling this history he is tremendously aided by some 
rare old autograph letters, which he buys, at great sacrifice 
to himself, from a little dwarf book-binder, Albin Fage. 
Fage is a forger, a schemer and a sensualist, most vividly 
drawn. When nearly all the volumes of the history 
are out and Léonard Astier has reached his greatest 
happiness, his wife one day steals two of his precious 
autograph letters and sells them to get money for her 
spendthrift son. A delighted dealer pays four thou- 
sand dollars for the letters, and re-sells at once to a 
great collector, who is not yet of the Academy. And 
then Léonard Astier learns that these letters, on which 
the work of his life is based, all, even to the one he 
presented in a superb frame to the French Institute, are 
forgeries—so coarse and so transparent as to deceive only 
a member of the Academy—forgeries clumsily executed 
by a half-educated dwarf book-binder. The honest old 
man finds his honor is gone; he is the ridicule of cruel, 
sarcastic Paris. Worse than that, he has held his beloved 
Academy up to ridicule, for did they not accept with a 
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unanimous vote of thanks the letter presented to them ! 
Outraged, the old man brings the book-binder to justice. 
There is a trial at which all Paris assists. The book- 
binder is sent to the galleys for five years, but poor old 
Léonard Astier’s victory is his defeat. The world chuckles 
with delight to think how the Academy was taken in— 
people know it who never knew it before—the porters in 
the streets point at him and laugh; their sympathies are 
with the clever little hunch-back who got away with the 
French Institute. Bruised and sore, Léonard Astier goes 
home and crawls up to the little room he occupies alone. 
He wants to sleep ; he has that awful fatigue that follows 
on a great catastrophe. To his surprise, his wife awaits 
him, She sears him with the vitriol of her bottled wrath ; 
she tortures him with vicious cruelty ; she reviles his mod- 
est beginning ; tells how step by step she put him in the 
Academy ; mocks his years of fruitless labor ; attributes 
to him a complicity with the dwarf; anticipates for him a 
shameful and desolate old age ; bids him pack his trunk and 
leave ; and tells him he will be granted a small allowance 
from the money a woman has just settled on his son. The 
poor man rushes out and leans upon the foot-bridge that 
crosses the Seine in front of the Institute. The students, 
singing, pass by him, going home to the Latin Quarter with 
their sweethearts. Léonard Astier sees his life pass before 
him, and reflects that he has never known music, love and 
laughter, looks up at the cupola of the Institute, and real- 
izes all he has sacrificed for the sake of an honored place 
beneath it. Next day at one o’clock they carry his drip- 
ping body across the courts and through the corridors of 
the Academy. His best friend Freydet, long an unsuccess- 
ful candidate, thinks as he weeps over the body, “ another 
place vacant,” and plans to begin electioneering at once. 





Woven around the sad story of the academician, Léonard 
Astier, there is a tangle of plots and characters too com- 
plicated to fully describe. The noblest figure is that of the 
sculptor Védrine, honest, manly, devoted to his family, 
and in spite of commanding talents indifferent to conven- 
tional honors. A curious character is Jean Rehu, aged 
ninety-eight, oldest member of the Academy, deaf, infirm, 
vapid, ceaselessly relating anecdotes of the last century, 
concluding with, “I saw that, myself!” As an exposi- 
tion of the manners and customs of modern Parisian high 
life L’Immortel is frank and explicit to a photographic 
degree. The heroine, who has nothing to do with the 
hero save that in the last act she marries his son, is the 
Duchess Padovani, of Corsican origin. Her husband, who 
is old and dying, stays in Corsica where he belongs, and 
passes away at the right time. The Duchess is a woman 
of splendid, unimpeachable beauty ; dignified, aristocratic 
and superb ; courted by the Academy, adored by authors 
and artists, the figure-head of the wealthy and titled 
Parisian world. They say the portrait is from life. Her 
acknowledged lover is the Prince d’Athis, whom she raised 
from nothing and has maintained for fifteen years in splen- 
dor. They call the Duchess Padovani “the beautiful An- 
tonia,” and her age is—fifty-three! The Prince d’Athis 
comes in with the Academy for a good deal of the author's 
scorn. Not because he was dependent upon the Duchess, 
that seems to have been all right, but because he deserted 
her at the wrong time, which was deceitful and ungrateful. 
The young architect, Paul Astier, tries to marry a wealthy 
young widow, the Princesse de Rosen, and gets so far that 
he kisses her passionately in the tomb of her idolized hus- 
band—the tomb of which he is the architect, and in which 
he has tried to chisel out the late Prince in more ways than 
one. But he is baffled by the Prince d’Athis, the supposed 
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property of the Duchess, who follows the Princesse de 
Rosen to St. Petersburg and marries her. Before the 
Prince d’Athis gets off to St. Petersburg he fights a duel 
with Paul Astier, a duel which has the peculiarity of 
resembling in incidents and injury the recent Boulanger- 
Flouquet duel. Stabbed through the neck, Paul Astier 
realizes that he is baffled as far as the Princesse is con- 
cerned. So, with great presence of mind, he writes to the 
Duchess Padovani that he fought to avenge Aer honor, to 
wipe out the insult of her lover's desertion. The inspired 
lie bears fruit: the Duchess Padovani buys the architect 
Paul Astier an Italian countship; and in that whirlwind 
of infatuation peculiar to women of mature years, she mar- 
ries him in the last chapter. 








There are few things more pleasant than to read a book 
in which you expect to find that which will be disagree- 
able, and to discover in its place a good story, exquisitely 
told, with nothing in it that grates upon you, This is 
true of Eden, Mr. Edgar Saltus’ latest work. The author 
has abandoned for the moment those morbid social ques- 
tions which he has shown such fondness for in the past, 
and writes a novel which from cover to cover is delightful. 
To those who have read the works of Mr. Saltus there is 
no need to more than allude to his beautiful English. He 
is enabled through the perfection of his style to convey 
shades of meaning which would be impossible for the ma- 
jority of the writers, and in this regard he reminds me of 
Mr. Stevenson, or the cameo-like pictures in words of Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn. The plot, if plot it may be called, of 
Eden, is simplicity itself. A young wife suspects her 
husband and finds out that she is mistaken before it is too 
late. The book might be called a study of a single char- 
acter, so far are others subordinated to Mrs. Usselex, but 
the husband and the father are well drawn. Mrs. Man- 
hattan has about her something of the pessimistic wail with 
which readers of Mr. Saltus are unfortunately too familiar, 
but the blot on the picture is not very large, and may be 
excused by the beauty of the painting in other parts. It is 
a question, too, if Mr. Manle, in real life, would make such 
a consummate ass of himself. The book, however, is in- 
teresting, and gives us some idea of what Mr. Saltus can 
do when he leaves the morbid and disgusting alone. 








The Story of an African Farm is like a sonata written in 
a minor key with a theme of passionate sadness—a melody 
which is the song of the swan. There are harmonies 
rough and wild and strong and true, like throbs of mortal 
pain—an adagio movement heavy with the weight of hope- 
lessness—a few tender, clinging chords full of a melan- 
choly profound as the sea—a motif of infinite unrest. 
“ But,” says the author, “should one sit down to paint the 
scenes among which he has grown, he will find that the 
facts creep in upon him. Those brilliant phases and 
shapes which the imagination sees in far-off lands are not 
for him to portray. Sadly he must squeeze the color from 
his brush and dip it into the gray pigments around him. He 
must paint what lies before him. And what has lain, then, 
before this strong and talented writer has been the somber 
picture of childhood without the joyousness of childish- 
ness—young ambitions starved and unsatisfied—young 
endeavors crushed and killed—young loves uncrowned— 
young lives broken and unfulfilled. In this study, so for- 
cibly drawn with gray pigments, there is an African sun 
which carries death, not warmth and life, in its fierce 
caress—a glory of moonlit nights marred by the fitful sob- 
bing of children—strange, uncanny, unchildlike children— 
beating their baby breasts and groveling to earth in an 
agony of prayer to the uncomprehended but desired God 
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who hears them not, or, hearing, will not heed—the bitter 
struggle of the childish spirit assailed by hoary doubt—the 
breaking and bleeding of childish hearts against the inex- 
orable walls of the unknown—the tortured shrieks wrung 
from childish souls into which the iron has entered. What 
dismal sights and sounds are these pictured in the golden 
frame of childhood! And, while the inward war makes 
ravages upon the young spirits, the young bodies are 
growing, and soon the physical struggle is taken up and 
carried on as hopelessly—as uselessly! And the strong 
oppress the weak, and the weak cry aloud in anguish— 
struggle for a little space and die. 





“ And it was all play, and no one could tell what it had 
lived and worked for.” Lyndall falls back, crushed by the 
forceful power by which she thought to rise triumphant 
and blessed with the great courage and strength to probe 
her own soul and seek its hidden promise—looks on it, 
unsatisfied, and dies. The happiness material, which is all 
little Em asks, is snatched from her lips in the moment of 
her great thirst—dashed to earth, trod upon, trampled and 
bruised until the sweetness is gone from it forever and then 
flung back to her from the grave which needs it not. The 
boy Waldo—full of sluggish, latent power—droops and 
sinks under the weight of pitiless circumstance. The book 
is strong, so strong as to be almost great, but the chill of 
death is on its pages, and it leaves on the lips a taste of 
Dead Sea fruit. It seems to teach the nothingness of life ; 
the uselessness of living; the awful emptiness of death. 
Its humor, which has been called saturnine, is imitative, 
and, as an imitation, tawdry and valueless, since against its 
cheap brightness the shadows stand forth yet more darkly. 
The German overseer, too, we have met before, but, in jus- 
tice be it said, seldom has he appeared in simpler, sweeter, 
more enduring guise than here, the one touch of healthful 
color in this sad study of life, on which the student's eyes 
seem to look with a terrible, all-compelling clearness, un- 
dimmed by the tender glass of traditional faith and belief 
or the merciful mists of their modern substitutes. Oh! 
Story of an African Farm! Oh, Misericordia! Miseri- 
cordia! “And there was no one who could tell what it 
had lived and worked for. A striving and a striving and 
an ending in nothing!” 








It would seem that it is a legitimate part of the work of 
Current Literature to give from time to time articles upon 
those standard publications which furnish in this country a 
large and important branch of the popular reading. As 
the oldest, Harper’s Magazine naturally has precedence. 
It was the outcome, in June, 1850, of a belief on the part 
of the famous firm that the time had come when a popular 
magazine could find a place in the minds of the reading 
public of America. There had been many magazines prior 
to that date, but they followed two lines only, that of the 
essay and the story. Founded upon the idea which had 
reached its greatest development in England, the magazine 
of the essayist was filled with long articles of opinion. 
Even where these were book reviews the books mentioned 
served as texts upon which to hang the essayist’s sermon. 
On the other hand, there were magazines which, from 
cover to cover, contained nothing but fiction. They were 
read almost wholly by women, and the stories published in 
them were of the conventional kind in which the pure 
white maiden became the prisoner of the Red man ; the 
latter being noble, or the reverse, as the case might be. 
The influence of Cooper was strong, and hardly any other 
kind of story was written. The first number of Harper’s 
was eclectic in character, being made up wholly of reprints 
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from foreign magazines. This style continued throughout 
the first six months, but in the second volume the work of 
native writers began to appear, and by the end of the third 
year the magazine was practically American, In those 
days there was no such group of authors as there is to-day. 
The greater number of those who wrote were like Wash- 
ington Irving, independent as regards worldly matters and 
able to wait until their books became known to the reading 
public. It was to Harper’s Magazine more perhaps than 
to any other one cause that the growth of the modern 
school of authors is due. It brought to the front many 
who have now passed away, and it furnished a medium 
for the modern style of magazine writing which is as far 
removed from the essayist as it is from the older story teller. 





From the first the magazine, then under the editorial 
control of Henry J. Raymond, the founder of the New 
York Times, turned its attention to industrial and histori- 
cal articles and to accounts of travels. The Nile Notes of 
George William Curtis, the History of Napoleon by J. S. 
C. Abbott, found a place in its pages. In those days books 
of travel were sometimes delayed in order that the maga- 
zine should have the cream before the completed work 
was published. The fact that the magazine was illustrated 
in itself had a tendency to increase the attention given to 
industrial matters. An article by Abbott upon the build- 
ing of steamers is as interesting to-day as it was when it 
was written. But before long the field which American 
life gave to the descriptive writer forced itself upon the 
attention of the editors of Harper’s, and as a result such 
men as Porte Crayon and J. Ross Browne came to public 
recognition. The one found in the society of the Old 
Dominion many subjects for his gossipy pen and clever 
pencil, and the other brought home to the people in the 
East the strange and vividly-colored life in the California 
of the Argonauts. But while this was being done the 
magazine did not neglect either fiction or poetry. At first 
it seems to have depended for the former upon English 
writers, and Bulwer’s My Novel, Thackeray’s Virginians, 
and Dickens’ Bleak House were all introduced to American 
readers in its pages. Among the poets the better known 
of the Americans were contributors to Harper’s. Longfel- 
low and Bryant and Holmes wrote for it, and their example 
has been followed by many others whose names are not as 
high upon the roll of Fame. The names of the writers for 
Harper’s form a list which contains a large proportion of 
those who have, in this country, won reputation by their 
pens. In addition to those already mentioned there were 
Donald G. Mitchell (“ Ik Marvel”), George William Curtis, 
Benson J. Lossing, William C, Prime, J. T. Headley, T. S. 
Arthur, Samuel Osgood, A. A. Lipscombe of Georgia, 
Randolph B. Marcy, James Jackson Jarvis, Fitz James 
O’Brien, J. D. Whelpley, W. D. O’Conor, George W. Cable, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Henry T. Tuckerman, A. 
Oakey Hall, and many others. 





One of the strong features of Harper's has always been 
its illustrations. Even those which appeared in its earliest 
numbers were well drawn and cut, and with modern press 
work, and upon the paper used to-day would show out 
well. But engraving has taken marvelous strides in this 
country since the Harpers began the publication of their 
magazine. This has been due in no small degree to the 
encouragement given to the artist-engravers by this firm, 
and the work turned out to-day is incomparably superior 
to that of a quarter of a century ago. Such men as French, 
Deis, Tinkey, Varley, Stewart, Pettit, and Putnam, to 
mention but a few of those whose chisels grace the pages 
of the magazines, are artists of high rank. For them 
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Alfred Parsons, E. A. Abbey, F. Bernard, A. R. Ward, 
William Hamilton Gibson, Frederick Deilman, E. W. 
Kemble, Alfred Kappes, F. D. Millet, Harry Fenn and 
Howard Pyle have drawn and seen their finest work 
brought out on the block. But artists might draw and 
engravers cut, and their work be spoiled were it not for 
the pressmen who print the pages. The Harpers have the 
good fortune to employ an artistic pressman—Mr, David 
Lewis, and no small part of the credit for the appearance 
of the magazine is due to him. 





The success of the magazine was extraordinary. The 
circulation was fifty thousand within six months, and when 
three years had passed this had climbed up to over one 
hundred and sixty thousand. Since then the increase has 
been steady. In 1880 the English edition was started and 
it at once proved a great favorite, its circulation becoming 
very large within the first year. For this edition all pages 
having pictures on them are printed in this country and 
sent over, while the plates of those of reading matter only 
are shipped and the printing is done in England, where, of 
course, the magazines are bound. 





About the year 1860 the names of contributors were pub- 
lished in the semi-annual index, and some seven years ago 
the writers began to sign their articles. Before the first 
date a few of the most noted names had been given, but as 
a general thing the English rule of impersonality had been 
followed. This is unquestionably better for a publication, 
because any credit that may attach to an article then be- 
longs to italone. But other magazines began to give signa- 
ture to their writers, the move was popular with the writers 
and with the public, and Harper's fell into the new fashion. 
It has had no cause to regret it. Its contributors have 
more than held their own with those of other publications 
both in their articles and in the books which they have 
given to the public. In this change, as in other things, 
the magazine has shown its elastic nature. It has never 
been run by cast-iron rules, but has changed with the 
times. It has always been a little ahead of the people 
upon the line which they were traveling. This has been 
the secret of its success. There are old fashions in litera- 
ture as in dress, and if one would be abreast of the time 
he must follow the newer modes. The Harper's Maga- 
zine of to-day is very different from its younger brother of 
twenty years ago’ This change is not alone in its illus- 
trations, but in its method, in its work, in its school of 
thought. Its design, that of being a popular monthly, is 
the same, but the way of carrying this out has altered 
wonderfully. That Harper’s is less provincial and is 
broader in its scope and its treatment of subjects than at 
first is but the result of the change in its readers. Many 
of its earlier articles were essays of opinion, or, to call 
them by a more appropriate name, were sermons. The 
sermon has disappeared from Harper's forever, unless, 
indeed, it be from Mr. Howells. Of late years the maga- 
zine has enlisted in its service specialists, whose claim to 
appear in its pages lies in their knowledge rather than in 
their literary style. It has found that its readers want 
articles which will give them information, and the editor 
has gone to the fountain head to supply this demand. 





And this brings us, naturally, to a side of Harper's 
Magazine which cannot be too strongly emphasized. That 
is the educational work which it has done. A full set of 
the volumes forms an encyclopedia of the utmost value. 
Facts and information of all kinds have been given out by 
it until there are, it would seem, but few subjects which 
are not alluded to. Yet the work goes on with each num- 
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ber, and goes on well. As Americans, we have a right to 
be proud that a magazine of such ability and high literary 
tone can be supported in this country as a popular publi- 
cation. It speaks well for our common-school system that 
the pupils should be able and ready to appreciate such 
work. It is a still better thing to know that the magazine 
is mainly the work of Americans, and that many of its 
writers are young. In the literary side of life in this coun- 
try Harper’s Magazine plays an important part, and it is 
pleasant to think that it will probably always hold the 
high place it has so worthily won. 





The magazine has had three editors. Henry J. Ray- 
mond, Alfred C. Guernsey and H. M. Alden. The Edi- 
tor’s Easy Chair was begun by Ik Marvel who ran the de- 
partment as a humorous one for three years. It was then 
given to George William Curtis, who has created the Chair 
as we know it, and who does not know the quaintly humor- 
ous and humorously cynical philosopher who speaks to us 
month by month? The Drawer was in charge of Dr. Ire- 
neus S. Prime for many years. He was succeeded by 
William A, Seever, the President of the Adriatic Insurance 
Company, and at Mr. Seever’s death Mr. W. D. Alden, 
now the United States Consul at Rome, took charge. He 
surrendered it to Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, who has it 
to-day. For a time a scientific résumé of the month was 
conducted by Professor Baird, but was abandoned because 
it was found that the work could not be properly done in 
the space that could be given to it. The Editor’s Study 
was created for Mr. Howells, as was Literary Notes for Mr. 
Laurence Hutton. 





I cannot close these notes better than by repeating 
a remark made by Mr. Alden, the present editor. “To 
any one who studies a magazine like Harper’s there 
will appear in time what I may call the law of the 
magazine. Obedience to this law will give the result 
aimed at, namely, a popular publication. The law may be 
said to be journalistic in character. The law which gov- 
erns a newspaper finds its expression in the recognition of 
facts or events of daily life. Buta succession of events 
means a social movement of which they are but the in- 
dications. Any one of them is in one sense too small for 
the magazine, but all of them together, regarded as a 
movement, constitute that magazine’s subject. It matters 
very little what the character of that movement may be, 
commercial, industrial, political or any other one of the 
divisions into which the complex social interests are sep- 
arated. In time the pressure of these movements be- 
comes so great as to absolutely force recognition by the 
magazine. It may be that a contributor will see one of 
them and bring in a timely article, or it may be that the 
editor discerns it and procures the article to be written. 
In either event the same end is attained, and the chron- 
icle of a social movement is secured. Those who sup- 
pose that a magazine is put together haphazard, by rule 
of thumb as it were, do not understand anything about the 
work. They have never recognized the law of the maga- 
zine. Yet many people do think that so much fiction, so 
much poetry, so much of what they call heavy articles, so 
much fun and so many pictures being bound together be- 
tween two covers will make a magazine. So they would 
in one sense, but the publication would not live. This law 
of the magazine makes it the journal which records, the so- 
cial movements throughout the world. It does not inter- 
fere with the daily press any more than that press interferes 
with it. The one records individual facts, while the other 
groups those facts together and takes a comprehensive 
view of them as a whole.” 
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Few of those who read Mrs. Custer’s first/book, Boots 
and Saddles, can have forgotten the charm which hung 
about it like the scent of a flower. The author struck 
out into a new path for herself, her book was the tribute 
of a loving woman to her husband, was an attempt to give 
to others the picture of her General as she remembered 
him. Truly it may be said that General Custer was more 
than fortunate in his historian. Mrs. Custer did not attempt 
to write a biography of her hero, but she gave pictures of 
him which live in the memory. In her minuteness of de~- 
tail and in her utter subservience throughout the book to 
the General she reminded a reader of Boswell, always con- 
sidered the greatest writer of biography that has graced 
Englisn literature. But there was a charming substitution 
of love for the reverence with which Boswell treats the 
great lexicographer, and in just so much Mrs. Custer’s 
book gained. It is while recollecting Boots and Saddles 
that one sits down with the most pleasurable anticipation 
when he gets hold of Mrs. Custer’s second book, Tent- 
ing on the Plains. In this work she still has General Cus- 
ter for the central figure, for the time chosen is that im- 
mediately after the civil war, when he was in Kansas and 
Texas. Upon reading the book the same delightful style, 
the same wonderful frankness which marked Boots and 
Saddles, are apparent. As a faithful picture of a life on the 
border which is now a thing of the past, of that peculiar 
society which existed in the Western South immediately after 
the war, the book has a great value. In this regard it is 
well worthy of study. Its charm lies not in the picture 
which we get of General Custer, but in that of the author 
by herself. Anything more free from egotism than these 
pages it would be impossible to imagine. Yet Mrs. Cus- 
ter has drawn herself in a way that is delightful. It isa 
book to enjoy, not only the first reading, but the second. 
It has greatly added to the name Mrs. Custer is making in 
literature, and it creates the hope that she will write again. 








In gossiping with a publisher the other day I learned 
that many authors pay large sums—sums that run some- 
times way up in the thousands—for the privilege of having 
their books published. On his desk was a roll of MSS. 
directed to a woman. She had had the copy put im type, 
was willing to pay the entire cost of publication, and had 
worked many good notices through the newspapers. Yet 
every publisher in New York had so far withstood the 
temptation of her money—would have nothing to do with 
her work. It was rambling, wretched. Readers would 
take to their beds after having read it, Said the pub- 
lisher: ‘‘ This is but a sample of the infliction.” Why 
doesn’t she publish it herself? She knows better. With 
some few exceptions, such as Mr. Barnes of New York, 
it is a silly move for authors to publish their own work. 
If no publisher out of the hundreds in this country can be 
found who is willing to undertake a book, it is safe to as- 
sume that the waste-basket is the best place for it. The 
same gentleman also spoke of how absolutely at the mercy of 
the reader are all publishers. Ben Hur, Mr. Barnes, Called 
Back, Vice Versa, and many other notable successes were 
refused by a dozen houses. He concluded with the dry 
remark that “it takes a reader about twenty-five years to 
get over a mistake of this kind.” Apropos of the above, a 
book to which I alluded last month, What Dreams May 
Come, was refused by every conservative house in New 
York, with the excuse that while they did not pretend to 
deny the power of the plot, and the dramatic treatment 
and interest, still it was “too risqué to be undertaken by a 
conservative firm.” Belford, Clarke & Co. consider this 
book the best that has been offered to them in five years, 
and expect it to have a great sale this fall. 
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CHOICE POETRY SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 





The Mist—Fohn W. Hales—The Academy 

Out of the mist the river glides to us, 

Glides like a phantom strange and marvelous 
Out of the mist. 


Into the mist the river passes on, 
With inarticulate murmur flows anon 
Into the mist. 


And yet, perchance, upon its infant rills 
Fair shone the sun amid the cradling hills 
Before the mist. 


And when at last the flood nears the main, 
Perchance a glory crowns it yet again, 
Beyond the mist. 


Love's Ways—Henrietta Christian Wright—Scribner's 
Two paths hath Love for entering lovers’ feet, 
And one is broad and fair and very sweet, 
And every grace of song and flower hath. 
The other is a straight and narrow path 
Where stones and brambles choke the bitter way, 
And songs it hath, but never one is gay. 

_ And some who enter are with roses bound, 

And some with thorns, but none may go uncrowned ; 
And yet, both ways are thronged with eager feet, 
And voices, gay and sad, chant—Love is sweet. 


Ultimate Failure—Charles H. Liders—Lippincott's 
However much my arrows have fallen short, 
Or swerved aside, or overshot that mark 
Far-set, whose circles center but in Truth, 
This the desire--the one unfading dream— 
The hope of my young manhood,—so to stand, 
So aim, so loose the tense expectant string, 
That, at the last, each winged shaft may fly 
Unto the heart of Truth unerringly. 


Yet— though I soothe the sting of ill-success 

With thoughts of Error, lurking in the grass, 
Nursing a wound some wide-flown dart has given— 
A fear dwells ever at my inmost soul. 

That, haply, ere my growing skill has won 

The prize—Perfection—I may feel the bow 

Break at full bend, or hear its worn cord part, 

Or find the quiver empty at my belt. 


The Butterfly’s Cousins—Amélie Rives—St. Nicholas 
The butterfly quoth to the rest-harrow flowers : 
“Cousins, good day! 
I paused on my way, 
To make ye acquaint with the kinship that’s ours.” 


The rest-harrow flowers 
Flew off in pink showers. 
“If that, sir,” quoth they, 
** Be true, as you say, 
Pray, why do we fly 
But once ere we die ? 
And then only, moreo’er, 
When we're bidden to soar. 
We are powerless, quite, 
Till a wind gives us flight!” 
Said the butterfly : “‘ Nay, 
I know not—Good day. 
But, still, ye’re my cousins, ye rest-harrow flowers ; 
I do not dissemble. 
Look, now we resemble 
When thus ye do tremble !” 
And the rest-harrow flowers still flutter and sway 
And strive to be butterflies unto this day. 


Woman—D. D. A.—Temple Bar 
Most flattered and least trusted of the race, 
Dropt for a whim and followed for a face, 
Loved for their follies, their devotion scorned, 
In presence slighted and in absence mourned. 
Their hearts, their characters, by men abused, 
Who never think their help should be refused. 
Seated by kings, and trampled in the mire, 
The best and worst they equally inspire. 
Cursed for their weakness, hated when they're strong ; 
Whatever happens, always in the wrong. 
Tact is their genius. Add yet one thing more— 
Woman is lost when woman proves a bore. 


Waiting for the Bugle—T. W. Higginson—Contury 
We wait for the bugle ; the night dews are cold, 

The limbs of the soldiers feel jaded and old, 

The field of our bivouac is windy and bare, 

There is lead in our joints, there is frost in our hair, 
The future is veiled and its fortunes unknown, 

As we lie with hushed breath till the bugle is blown, 


At the sound of the bugle each comrade shall spring 
Like an arrow released from the strain of the string ; 
The courage, the impulse of youth shall come back 
To banish the chill of the drear bivouac. 

And sorrows and losses and cares fade away, 

When that life-giving signal proclaims the new day. 


Though the bivouac of age may put ice in our veins, 
And no fibre of steel in our sinew remains, 

Though the comrades of yesterday's march are not here, 
And the sunlight seems pale and the branches are sear— 
Though the sound of our cheering dies down to a moan, 
We shall find our lost youth when the bugle is blown, 


Two—P. V. Black—Overland Monthly 

Silently, swiftly riding with me, 

Stirrup to stirrup, stride for stride, 

If I stretch out my hand in the night, by my side, 
I touch him, steadily, sullenly, 
With his withered face and his misery, 

By the firmest and bitterest bond allied, 

That never a love nor a hate can divide 

Riding with me. 


Across the land and from sea to sea, 
Splashing and plunging through many rivers, 
Recklessly, wearily, desperately, 
Ban nor blessing, nor thing that severs 
Can sever the tie ‘twixt him and me. 
Out of the night and into the day, 
From season to season, from year to year, 
What does it matter where leads the way ? 
There is nothing further to heed nor fear ; 
There is nothing to hope in the time to be ; 
As I gallop in silence to-night, by my side, 
Stirrup to stirrup, and stride for stride, 
He rides with me. 


As I ride with thee, shall I ride with thee, 
With my withered face and my misery, 
Stirrup to stirrup, and stride for stride, 
The Cross and the Book and the Priest defied, 
Through time and death and eternity, 
To days that breed, nor years that kill, 
Nor prayer, nor tears of souls that be 
Past the swift river of good and ill, 
Shall sever the bonds that hold me, tied 
By deed and by will of thy own to thy side. 
Stirrup to stirrup, and stride for stride, 
Steadily, sternly, silently 
I shall ride with thee. 
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Lost Arsinoé—Graham R. Tomson—Longman's Magazine 


Arsinoé the fair, the amber-tressed, 
Is mine no more ; 

Cold as the unsunned snows are is her breast, 
And closed her door. 

No more her ivory feet and tresses braided 
Make glad mine eyes, 

Snapt are my viol-strings, my flowers are faded— 
My love-lamp dies. 


Yet, once, for dewy myrtle-buds and roses, 
All Summer long, 

We searched the twilight-haunted garden closes 
With jest and song. 

Aye, all is over now—my heart hath changéd 
Its heaven for hell ; 

And that ill chance which all our love estrangéd 
In this wise fell. 


A little lion, small and dainty sweet 
(For such there be !) 

With sea-gray eyes and softly-stepping feet, 
She prayed of me. ’ 

For this, through lands Egyptian far away, 
She bade me pass ; 

But in an evil hour, I said her nay— 
And now, alas! 

Far-traveled Nicias hath wooed and won 
Arsinoé 

With gifts of furry creatures white and dun 
From over sea. 


The Sea Breeze—Ella Wheeler Wilcox—Home-Knowledge 


Hung on the casement that looked o’er the main 
Fluttered a scarf of blue ; 

And a gay bold breeze paused to flutter and tease 
This trifle of delicate hue. 

“You are lovelier far than the blue skies are,” 
He said with a voice that sighed ; 

** You are fairer to me than the beautiful sea ; 
Oh, why do you stay here and hide ? 


“ You are wasting your life in this dull, dark room ;” 
And he fondled her silken folds. 

“« O’er the casement lean but a little, my queen, 

And see what the great world holds ! 

How the wonderful blue of your matchless hue 
Cheapens both sea and sky ! 

You 4re far too bright to be hidden from sight, 
Come, fly with me, darling, fly!” 


Tender his whisper and sweet his caress, 
Flattered and pleased was she ; 


The arms of her lover lifted her over 


The casement out to sea; 

Close to his breast she was fondly pressed 
Kissed once by his laughing mouth ; 

Then dropped to her grave in the cruel wave, 
While the wind went whistling south. 


Running Before It—Wm. Constable—Sailor's Magazine 


“ All hands on deck! Be quick ! be quick! 
The scud flies o’er us fast and thick ; 

Up! up aloft ! and take in sail, 

Before we feel the coming gale !” 


With topsails reefed, and mainsail fast, 
She's trimmed to face the coming blast ; 
While billows roar, with thundering might, 
And break in showers of phosphor light. 


On rushed the wind, down beat the hail ; 
The seas dashed madly o’er her rail, 
Till wind and water seemed to meet, 
And wrap her in a dismal sheet. 


And so she plunges on her way, 

The decks all spread with briny spray ; 
She shakes and rolls, yet bravely rides 
The surging waves and rushing tides. 
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The ship's now heading for the land ; 
The crew around the captain stand ; 
While he directs: a noble chief 

With thought for all, he stifles grief. 


“ Starboard a little! Steady, lad! 

That sea astern looks very bad.” 

Up rose the stern : her head was bowed ; 
Then with a rush she onward ploughed. 


Each eye now strained its utmost sight 
To pierce the blackness of the night ; 
For soon they thought to feel the shock 
Of dashing on some shoal or rock. 


"Twas dark with mist, though morning came ; 
She still bore on with trembling frame ; 

Nor dared they heave the vessel to, 

The tempest with such fury blew. 


Light came at last : the sun’s bright beams 
Poured ‘twixt the clouds in golden streams ; 
Full plain the sparkling beach was seen, 
The bending trees, the waving green. 


The weary men, fired with new life, 

No longer feared the angry strife ; 

They strained each rope, and homeward flew, 
A dripping, shouting, merry crew. 


They loosed more sail, to give her force ; 
Then steered the ship another course ; 
Ere waning twilight closed the day, 

She safely anchored in the bay. 


Ashore, at home ! they laugh and joke, 
And, buried ‘neath a cloud of smoke, 
Forget the trouble lately past, 

As though that voyage were their last. 


Few are they who praise the Power 

That gave the light in their dark hour ! 

That lulled the wind and smoothed the wave, 
And plucked them from a watery grave. 


Sonnet—Lucy C. Bull—Atlantic Monthly 
** Hic me, Pater optime, fessum 
Deseris heu !” 

Ere yet in Virgil I could scan or spell, 
Or through the enchanted portal of that lay 
That ravished ancient Rome had found my way, 
How oft with heaving breast I heard thee tell 
Of horrors that the Trojan fleet befell ! 
How for a time they were the tempest’s prey, 
And how at last, into a little bay 
Their boats came gliding, on the peaceful swell. 
There, though thick shade might threaten from above, 
Were rest and peace, nor any need to roam. 
Alas, I did not dream how soon for thee, 
Best father, sweetest friend, the quiet cove 
Would stretch its arms, while I, half blind with foam 
Should still be tossing on the open sea. 


The Sonneteer—Edward S. Creamer—Liierature 
The lazy poet is the sonneteer, 
Who in his twice-seven lines puts all he knows 
Of something, be it wood, or mead, or rose, 
Or love, or hate—a wedding, or a bier. 
He has his pattern always to his eyes ; 
His thought can soar but in this narrow space, 
And be it Niagara or a pretty face, 
The limit his expansion ever ties. 
The rivulet, within its confined bed 
Of rock or clay, can seldom burst its banks ; 
Its song, though flushed, can never leave the ranks 
Of small endeavors. With its proudest head e 
Tis but a small thing to the epic roar 
Old ocean dashes o'er a mighty shore. 








GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS * 
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I recall a very good story told of Joaquin Miller in Cali- 
fornia, which has never found its way into print. It is a 
pretty well known fact that his daughter does not hold 
her gifted father in that admiration with which the world 
regards him. He left her among the Indians too long. 
It spoiled her temper, and dwarfed her appreciation of 
genius. A few years ago Joaquin got out an edition de luxe 
of his poems, which he embellished with likenesses of 
himself in various picturesque costumes and attitudes— 
“ Mr. Miller among the Sierras ;” “ Mr. Miller on Mount 
Shasta ;”” “ Mr. Miller shaking hands with the Fillibuster 
Chief ;” “ Back view of Mr. Miller on horseback,” and so 
on. One plate he generously reserved for his daughter, 
Miss Myrtle Miller. She had the post of honor in the 
middle of the book, and was seated on a prancing 
mustang, her hair flying toward the top of the page and a 
lurid-light effect behind her. Joaquin sent a copy to Miss 
Miller with his distinguished autograph on the fly leaf. 
She glanced through the book ; appreciated its contents ; 
ran a pencil through her own name beneath the wild and 
reckless female, and writing below it “Mr. Miller when 
he was a girl,” sent it back to him. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
contract with Scribner’s Magazine is one which is profita- 
ble to him in the way of money, for certainly it is doing 
him no good otherwise. It is not given to any one man 
to cover successfully the whole range of literary work, and 
as an essayist Mr. Stevenson is a failure. Of course any- 
thing dressed in the garment of his perfect English is 
pleasant reading, but for a man to successfully write criti- 
cal monologues he must have something in them beside the 
beauty of style. Mr. Stevenson, in his estimate of popular 
writers in the July number of the magazine, does not seem 
to touch the peculiar power of this class at all. He wholly 
fails to notice the one thing which is common to all of 
them, be their methods what they may. There is a gentle- 
man in New York, Mr. Harlan P. Halsey, who is the 
author of the Old Sleuth series of stories. These are so 
popular that he makes an income of about $20,000 a year 
by his pen. His own statement about his work is worth 
quoting, therefore, as that of a man who knows how to 
reach the world of readers spoken of by Mr. Stevenson : 
“I have a set rule,” he said upon one occasion; “I 
make something happen within every thousand words.” 
Incident, then, is the key to popular writing, not a descrip- 
tion of what the reader “believes he would be were he in 
the hero’s place,”’ as Mr. Stevenson puts it. If Mr. Ste- 
venson will again examine the stories of Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., Mrs. Southworth, Bracebridge Hemyng, Pierce Egan, 
or any of the popular writers, he will find that they are but 
a succession of incidents, incidents, incidents. There is 
always something happening within each thousand words. 





The readers of the popular writers identify themselves 
with the characters they like no more and no less than do 
those of the writers of a higher class. But while such authors 
as Thackeray, Hawthorne or George Eliot indulge in long 
interludes in their stories which are devoted to subtle 
analysis of character or motive, the popular writer presents 
to his readers a series of more or less connected actions. 
Dumas, who will for all time remain the ideal of popular 
writers, never allowed his readers a chance to think. 





* The work in this department, unless plainly credited, is original 
with Current Literature—if used should be recognized. 


Events, actions, incidents, succeed each other in his best 
books with a rapidity that almost takes one’s breath away. 
In his Three Mousqueteers, for example, think fora moment 
of the way in which something was always happening. 
The late Horace Greeley is said to have remarked, that a 
man who could not read could understand a picture, and 
Demosthenes is credited with the dictum that the one 
requisite of oratory was action. It is possible to find in 
these two sayings the secret of the popular writers. Their 
readers are attracted to their books because they supply 
that excitement of action which is as a rule woefully lack- 
ing in the routine of existence of mankind. 


And while on this topic of the aptitude of writers, and 
their capacity for universal work and general criticism, I 
cannot help but reflect on the wholesale manner in which 
literary contracts are being entered into. Authors, like 
baseball players and prize-fighters, are actually signing for 
a share of the gate money. Literary stars are twinkling 
in every direction for day wages. But here I plainly de- 
clare, and firmly believe, that genius is not for sale. Those 
who barter cannot deliver the genuine goods. This state- 
ment is strongly tinctured by the past personal experience of 
the writer with scribes and their “honorarium.” Literary 
labor is “ worthy of its hire,” but it ¢s labor. Under luxu- 
rious conditions—a fat retaining fee ; a dollar a minute, or 
“a guinea a word”’—Genius is the biggest humbug a: | 
loafer in all this world. In an attic, starved, and perchanc » 
desperate, “ without money and without price,” and alway. 
“only when it listeth,” Genius is divine. 





The “distinguished correspondent” and the “ well- 
known journalist ” is almost as interesting an object to the 
public mind as the “popular author.” Of the younger 
men, Blakely Hall, Henry Guy Carleton, Julian Ralph, 
and William Nye form the topmost quartette of the New 
York contingent. Blakely Hall has a crisp and unique 
style that is unequaled. His foreign correspondence for 
the Sun is a delight. He commands high prices, and has 
a capacity of six thousand words or more a day. One of 
Mr. Hall’s distant grandfathers was the first Governor of 
New Jersey, and the family has always held a high position 
in that State. Henry Guy Carleton is misplaced. His 
newspaper work, although popular, is not in the line of his 
talents, and is consequently forced. He is a poet by nature, 
and his Memnon, his unfinished Semiramis, and his Lion’s 
Mouth— dramas in blank verse—will, when published, 
easily rank him with American poets. He is the author of 
Victor Durand, a play which made a hit here three or four 
years ago. He is also the author of the highly humorous 
Thompson Street Poker Club Sketches—work so good that 
on these sketches his ambition to be a humorist should 
rest. Outside of literature he is a genius—having invented 
a number of valuable electrical appliances. He was at one 
time a physician, and has been twice an editor. He is a 
Californian by birth, a son of the late General Carleton 
and a great-grandson of Governor Clinton, of New York. 
Julian Ralph has great versatility and popularity as a cor- 
respondent. He is better known outside of New York— 
through his letters—than in it. Bill Nye and his work are 
so well known that mention of either would be superfluous. 
He is far and away the active humorist of the period. 





A curious genius is Alfred Trumble, conceded to be the 
cleverest journalist in New York and the one most cordially 
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liked or disliked. There is no middle distance, Art critic, 
dramatic critic, editor, story-writer, feuilletonist and chron- 
iqueur, past master in all the arts of daily and weekly 
journalism, his noms de plume are legion, his facility and 
fertility beyond precedent. Just now he #s best known as 
the very clever editor of Town Topics, but in a dozen other 
papers his stories, critiques, paragraphs and out-of-town 
letters are full of style and savoir faire. Perhaps Mr. 
Trumble’s fame will ultimately rest on his art criticisms, 
for in that department he stands alone—the only brilliant 
all-around critic New York has ever had. For years he 
has been connected with the best of the innumerable art 
publications put out in New York. An authority on stat- 
uary, prize-fights, genealogy, acting, cooking, painting, 
horses, architecture, local history and music, he can write a 
whole paper himself—and has done it. In To-Day Mr, 
Trumbull gave this city a literary gem in the way of a 
weekly. It was too brainy to last ; too good to be endur- 
ing. In Town Topics Mr. Trumbull has dropped the 
rapier of wit, for the bludgeon of satire. His purpose is 
to draw the unpleasant blood of fact. This appears to be 
the blood that tells. It is at least appreciated. 





One of the best-known newspaper men in New York is 
Amos J. Cummings, of the Sun. From the “case” to the 
managing editor’s chair is far more of a climb than from 
the latter to a seat in Congress, where Mr. Cummings is 
doing good work. The Sun is also fortunate in having 
Mr. Chester S. Lord, one of the best-equipped managing 
editors in the country. The World is managed by Col. 
John A. Cockrill, now the president of the Press Club. 
Col. Cockrill has made himself a power in New York, and 
he runs the great journal of which he is the executive 
officer with rare wisdom. Among his lieutenants is Mr. 
James Graham, the News editor, a man of great executive 
ability. F. A. Duneka and William Inglis, of the same 
paper, are rapidly rising to the top. _ It is only necessary 
to mention Joe Howard, Jr., to speak of one who is known 
to more people than probably any man in New York, and 
whose pen covers the widest range. Philip H. Welch is 
probably one of the best and strongest humorists of the 
day. There is a vein of wonderfully delicate sarcasm 
running through his quaint paragraphs. N, A. Jennings, 
of the Evening Sun, has written some of the most amusing 
reports published in the city papers, notably his story of 
the Diss Debar trial George H. Foster, of the Star, is 
bringing that paper out of its slough of despond, as manag- 
ing editor. Julius Chambers, the managing editor of the 
Herald, has done some exceedingly clever work of late, 
and seems to be waking the paper up. James A. Creelman 
and John Cowan, of the city staff of the Herald, are 
journalists in every sense of the word. James Luby, the 
night city editor of the paper, has shown himself enterpris- 
ing on many an occasion. The dramatic criticism of the 
Times has long been written brilliantly and well by E. A. 
Dithmar, Allan Forman, of the Journalist, makes his paper 
better and better as the months go by. E. A. Morphy is 
making a name for himself on the Evening Telegram. 





After Bret Harte and Mark Twain, Charles Warren 
Stoddard is the most fascinating of the Pacific coast 
writers. As @ man, he is sui generis. Born of thrifty 
Puritan stock he is indolent and Oriental in disposition, as 
helpless in money matters as a child. With Presbyterian 
and hard-shell Baptist blood in his veins, he early joined 
the Catholic Church, seduced by the poetry of embroidery, 
incense and stained glass, A poet and a dreamer, he has 
penned the most sensible articles yet written on the social 
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evils of the Chinese question. tterably sad in tem- 
perament, he is full of quaint, spontaneous humor, and the 
twinkle never thoroughly leaves his eye. In the days when 
Charles de Young created the Chronicle, its literary cor- 
ner-stone was the four years’ correspondence of Charles 
Warren Stoddard, then roving through Europe. Stod- 
dard’s quiet, easy manner, his poet's nature, and the humor 
of his converse made him friends everywhere. He hob- 
nobbed with Pio Nono in Rome, chummed with young 
Tom Hood in London, posed and kept house, with Joaquin 
Miller in Venice, and sat up nights. and let Mark Twain 
read the Bible to him in Liverpool. He held Dudu 
Fletcher’s hand, whispering courage, when she put Kismet, 
her first book, in the post, then went. into a church and 
prayed for her success. He has known Adah Isaacs 
Menken and George Eliot, Monsignor Capel and Father 
Damien. The list reads on andon, No literary man of 
to-day could write so felicitous and entertaining a book of 
personal reminiscences. His early volumes of poems, and 
his exquisite volume of prose poems, South Sea Idyls, are, 
through the vicissitudes of the book trade in San Fran- 
cisco, out of print. Appleton now prints a little volume of 
his called Mashallah, and his much-admired pamphlet, The 
Lepers of Molokai, is most fascinating reading. On page 
156 of this issue a digest of this pamphlet will be found. 
Mr. Stoddard is at present with friends in Boston. His 
pen is idle. Genius has no aptitude for ways and means. 








It will be worth the while of those who read this gossip 
toturn to page 154 and run, over the wonderful story of 
The Man-Eating Tree. It was written years ago by Mr. 
Edmund Spencer for the N. Y. World. While Mr. Spen- 
cer was connected with that paper he wrote a number of 
stories, all being remarkable for their appearance of truth, 
the extraordinary imagination displayed, and for their 
somber tone. Mr. Spencer was a master of the horrible, 
some of his stories approaching closely to those of Poe in 
this regard. Like many clever men his best work is hidden 
in the files of the daily press. This particular story of the 
Crinoida Dajeeana, the Devil Tree of Madagascar, was 
copied far and wide, and caused many a hunt for the works 
of Dr. Friedlowsky. It was written as the result of a talk 
with some friends, during which Mr. Spencer maintained 
that all that was necessary to produce a sensation of horror 
in the reader was to greatly exaggerate some well-known 
and perhaps beautiful thing. He then stated that he would 
show what could be done with the sensitive plant when 
this method of treatment was applied to it. The devil-tree 
is, after all, only a monstrous variety of the “ Venus fly 
trap,” so common in North Carolina. Mr. Spencer died 
about two years ago in Baltimore, Md. 





The announcement that Mr. Lester Wallack will write a 
series of papers for Scribner's Magazine is a pleasant one. 
Mr. Wallack has, in the course of his life, met many of the 
wittiest and brightest men of his time, and should he have 
been prudent enough to have kept a diary he can give us 
some delightful pages. It is to be hoped, however, that 
his work will differ materially from that of many men of 
his profession who have taken up the pen before. A cata- 
logue of his personal triumphs on the stage would be 
dreary in the extreme, and the average actor has seemed 
to enjoy writing about himself more than of any one else. 





Mr. James Clarence Harvey, who wrote the catch verses 
beginning, Girl in hammock reading book, is having a 
controversy over the authorship of the “ Skit.” He pretty 
thoroughly establishes his claim to parentage, and says : 
“T had no idea. the verse would catch on or I should have 
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signed it. I wish somé of my better work would find as 
large an audience.” Mr. Harvey-is a native of Danbury, 
Conn. The “ girl in hammock” was a summer resident. 





Vernon Lee is the young English woman upon whom the 
mantle of George Eliot is supposed to have descended. If 
her future fulfils the promise of her present she will leave 
George Eliot behind in the race. Probably no literary 
woman of any time has or has had an early record to com- 
pare with that of Vernon Lee. She is only twenty-five, 
and she has written several large volumes on medizval lit- 
erature, involving years of research; she has contributed 
for at least eight years to the leading English Reviews ; she 
has published three or four volumes of essays, several short 
stories, and a remarkable novel called Miss Brown, which 
was the literary sensation of the day. Vernon Lee—her 
real name is Violet Paget—lives in Florence with a lame 
and musical brother. She is very plain, decidedly mascu- 
line in appearance, and is fond of sitting with her legs 
crossed and of smoking cigarettes. The reading world has 
been waiting impatiently for new work from her pen. 





Mrs. Laura C. Holloway, the bright authoress, journalist 
and lecturer, is doing some particularly interesting work 
now through the Bok Literary Bureau. She is giving 
delightful pictures of women workers in the field of litera- 
ture. Her last sketch is of Mrs. Margaret Judkin Preston, 
the poet, essayist and novelist. She says: “ Mrs. Preston, 
one of the really famous American authors of the day, is 
perhaps less known than any other writer of equal or even 
less reputation. This is due to the fact that she has assidu- 
ously avoided publicity, and also to her having lived so far 
away from the literary centers. For the past twenty years 
her fame as a writer has been steadily growing, and her 
rank from the start has been with the first of American 
poets. During all this time she has lived a secluded life in 
Lexington, Virginia, and has successfully escaped the inter- 
viewer and the newspaper illustrator. Mrs. Preston is not, 
as is generally supposed, a Southerner; she was born in 
Philadelphia, about sixty years ago, and age sits so lightly 
upon her noble face that she does not show her years by a 
decade or more. She is the daughter of the Rev. George 
Judkin, a distinguished educator, and the founder and 
President of Lafayette College. Mrs. Preston’s early life 
was spent in Philadelphia, where she was educated ; but 
she has lived in the South for forty years. She was mar- 
ried, in 1857, to Col. John T. L. Preston, an able writer 
and a professor of the Virginia Military Institute, the West 
Point of the South, located at Lexington. Her married 
life has been an ideally happy one, and she has spent it in 
the retirement of a home well suited to the tastes of a poet 
and refined woman. She is the mother of two children— 
two sons, now grown to manhood. Her sister, long since 
dead, a noble and intellectual woman, was the first wife of 
the famous Southern general Stonewall Jackson.” 





“Mrs. Preston’s literary life dates back to her girlhood. 
Her first book, Silverwood, a novel, was published before 
her marriage. The most popular of Mrs. Preston’s books, 
Beechenbrook, was written during the war. It is a narrative 
poem, descriptive of those troublous times that tried men’s 
souls. This book established her popularity in the South, 
where she is greatly beloved and revered as a Southern 
poet, and the revelation of the fact that she is not a daugh- 
ter of the South will be a surprise to many people of that 
section. Her first volume of poems, called Old Songs and 
New, appeared in 1870, and a no less authority than the 
London Saturday Review declared it to be the best book 
of American poetry after Lowell yet published. For many 
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years after the war, in order -to advance Southern litera- 
ture, Mrs. Preston helped to edit, gratuitously, the literary 
columns of several of the best quarterlies of the South. In 
its palmy days, the Southern Literary Messenger, perhaps 
the best Southern magazine ever published, contained fre- 
quent contributions from her pen, principally in verse. For 
what she has done in literature she is world-famed ; for what 
she has done for the advancement of the literary South 
she is beloved by a people quick to appreciate kindness and 
chivalric toward those who advance sectional prestige.” 
This is but a digest of Mrs. Holloway’s excellent article. 





Laurence Oliphant’s wife is said to have been one of 
the loveliest women that ever softened the adamantine 
of literary circles. She was talented to an extraordinary 
degree, and most brilliant in conversation. At the same 
time she was very natural in manner, and her indifference 
to dress amounted to dowdiness. She was frugal in her 
diet and never touched wine. This is supposed to be con- 
ducive to spirituality, and certainly the result in her case 
justified the theory. She belonged by birth to the most 
fashionable circles of London, but cared nothing for them. 
She was devoted to Oliphant, and her one interest in life 
outside of him was his work. He gravely assures us that 
her help is still his, although she died some years ago. 





Amélie Rives Chanler is making a mistake in having The 
Quick or the Dead translated into French, unless it be 
exploited as a curiosity. The book has been denounced 
here as immoral—which it is not; it will be denounced 
there as stupid—which it is. This will be an unpleasant 
introduction for her if she intends making Paris her home. 
There are two things a Frenchman never forgives—stupid- 
ity and ignorance of technique. Champagne drinkers do 
not take kindly to Weiss beer even when “ imported.” 





In an article called “Some Days with Amélie Rives,” pub- 
lished in Lippincott’s and written by some undergraduate 
of Flattery, initialed J. D. H., there occurs this passage : 
“Tn the face of scurrilous paragraphs which have hinted 
at every kind of belief, including disbelief, it is but just 
to say that Mrs. Rives acknowledges and reverences the 
God who has so lavishly endowed her with great gifts.” 
This patronizing gratitude on the part of Mrs. Chanler 
must be very satisfactory to her Creator. 


Helen Mathers, the English authoress, has been accused 
of imitating Rhoda Broughton, but as a matter of fact she 
is much like one of Miss Broughton’s heroines in character 
and conditions. Her father is exactly as he is represented 
in “Comin’ through the Rye.” If one of his grown 
daughters drops a fork at the table he orders her to go to 
her room and stay fora month, She goes obediently up 
stairs, packs her clothes, and takes the train to London. 
At the end of the month she returns, and her father never 
knows she has been out of the house. Miss Mathers wrote 
the novel which made her reputation in the hope of bring- 
ing back her lover, who had left her in a fit of anger. 
There had been a misunderstanding, and she hoped to ex- 
plain in this way. Whether he read the book or not no 
one knows, but he never returned, and she consoled her- 
self with another and is quite happily married. She lives 
in London, and is actively engaged in literary work. 





Eugene L. Didier has this opinion of New York as a liter- 
ary center, and expresses it in the Writer, a Boston publica- 
tion : The atmosphere of New York is material, not literary. 
A commercial spirit pervades Fifth Avenue as well as Wall 
Street. A money standard prevails everywhere and literary 
talents do not receive any recognition, while the successful 
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oil speculator fills the newspapers with his operations. 
Few prominent literary men reside in New York, and they 
find very little congenial companionship, for there is not a 
literary salon in the city where congenial spirits can meet 
in social intercourse. Forty-five years ago Irving, Poe, 
Willis, Bryant, Halleck and other such writers were to be 
met in society which delighted to honor them. George 
Parsons Lathrop and Julian Hawthorne are the only prom- 
inent authors that have removed to New York within the 
last ten years. Mr. Lathrop finds New York life so 
opposed to literary composition that he has been compelled 
to seek the retirement of New London, Conn., for the pur- 
pose of writing his new play, which by the way is founded 
upon events which occurred in the early Puritan times 
of Massachusetts. Julian Hawthorne has descended to 
writing detective stories for a living, after finding his work 
on the World uncongenial. Stockton spends only two or 
three months a year in New York, and Stedman leaves the 
city as soon as he can in the early summer. Donald G. 
Mitchell retired from New York many years ago to his farm 
at Edgewood, and Richard Henry Stoddard “ goes a-fish- 
ing” whenever he can. The only writers who can stand 
the bustle of New York are the dramatic writers, and Mr. 
Bunner, the editor of Puck, and A. C. Gunther, the author 
of “Mr. Barnes of New York.” New York is neither the 
place to make money by literary work nor the place to do 
literary work in. Life in New York is not conducive to 
study, culture, or meditation. For a city inhabited by, or 
adjacent to, nearly 3,000,000 of people, it is astonishingly 
deficient in libraries. Persons who wish to shine as fixed 
stars in the firniment of literature should avoid New York 
as a permanent residence, and those who wish to make a 
living by literary work will not find New York a good field. 


Mr. Robert Browning, says the N. Y. Sun, is, as usual, 
original in the reason he gives for steadily refusing to write 
for periodicals. “If I publish a book,” he says, “and peo- 
ple choose to buy it, that proves they want to read my 
work. But to have them turn over the pages of a maga- 
zine and find me, that is to be an uninvited guest.” From 
the time of Addison and Pope to the days of Tennyson 
and Whittier the most eminent writers have contributed to 
newspapers and magazines, and, so far from being uninvited 
guests, have always had posts of honor. How much has 
the periodical press owed to such writers as Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Addison, and in more recent times to 
Macaulay, Bryant, Holmes, and a whole galaxy of learned 
and brilliant authors! It is to such writers that the lead- 
ing magazines owe much of their reputation for literary 


excellence, and the eagerness with which the public read ° 


their articles shows that they are not uninvited guests, but 
are always welcome. Mr. Browning himself, as one of the 
eminent authors of the present day, would surely meet 
with a cordial reception if he should overcome his preju- 
dices and not confine his writings within book covers. 





Among the coming publications is Ireland under Coer- 
cion by William Henry Hurlburt. Mr. Hurlburt’s long 
career in New York as an editorial writer upon the World 
and afterwards as the proprietor of that paper made him a 
well-known man among journalists and authors. His brill- 
iancy will be as marked in this volume as it was in the de- 
lightful editorials which at one time came from his pen. 
It will be worth while seeing the work, for no idea of the 
view taken of the subject is given by the title, and Mr. 
Hurlburt could write as effectively on one side as the other. 





This foreign bit from the Tribune is interesting: A 
garden party given by “ John Strange Winter” the other 
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Sunday at “ The Cedars,” Putney, brought all artistic 
London down to her pretty garden looking on the river, 
and between four and seven the grounds were studded 
with well-known faces. At least twenty lady novelists must 
have put in an appearance, including Miss Braddon and 
Lady Duffus-Hardy and her daughter. “Max O’Rell” 
was heard giving Mr. George Grossmith much useful ad- 
vice anent the publishing of his new book ; Mr. Edgar 
Bruce escorted Miss Edith Woodworth; “ Bootles’ Baby,” 
in the person of Miss Minnie Terry, occupied the swing 
all the afternoon, save when Miss Mary Moore gracefully 
adorned it; Mr. Charles Wyndham successfully refuted 
all rumors of his ill-health, and Miss Mary Moore looked 
charming in a white frock and a vast Leghorn hat; Mrs. 
Pfeiffer represented Poetry and Putney Society ; the ever- 
green and lively Mrs. Stirling was much surrounded ; 
“Helen Mathers” appeared in a white gown trimmed with 
pearls, and wore a Bacchante-like bonnet consisting of ivy 
leaves ; others present were Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Wilde, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Herman Vezin, Mr. 
John Drew, Miss Lingard, Lady Colin Campbell, Mr. 
Lionel Brough and Mr. Frith, R. A. Mrs. Stannard is as 
noted for hospitality as for her clever writings. 





Mr. Julian Hawthorne announces another work as the 
result of his curious literary partnership with Inspector 
Byrnes. It is to be called Another’s Crime. Speaking of 
it the critic of the Mail and Express says: “A title 
which enables the authors to shift the blame from one to 
the other in case the story should be found fault with.” 


Discussing wealthy poets, a representative of the Troy 
Times says regarding Colonel Hay: “ He is, I think, a 
little ashamed of his dialect poetry, and he did not care 
to make a reputation in this line. As it is, I doubt not 
that his ‘ Little Breeches’ will be quoted in many places 
where his history will never be thoroughly read nor his 
work ‘ Castilian Days’ be known. The world would have 
gotten more out of him had fortune dealt less kindly with 
him, but as it is he is doing more than his share among the 
millionaires of the United States. Our millionaires of 
to-day, however, are by no means literary nonentities. - 
Some of the most striking books of this decade have been 
written by rich men, and you will nowhere find more brains 
and figures in a shorter compass than in Andrew Carnegie’s 
‘Triumphant Democracy.’ Mr. Bookwalter, the Spring- 
field (Ohio) millionaire, has written some good politico- 
economical treatises, and Leland Stanford could write a 
very interesting book if he tried. ‘Take the millionaires 
of to-day in the United States, and you will find no brighter 
and better-read men than they are. They are, as a rule, 
men of education and culture. Their heads are full of ideas, 
and they are far different from the hereditary rich men of 
foreign countries. They are as a rule good talkers, and 
many of them are very fluent writers. Senator Tom Palmer 
can write as beautiful an essay as the best of our litterateurs. 
William Walter Phelps contributes able articles to the maga- 
zines, and Jay Gould began his life by writing a history of 
New York County. Some of the brainiest men of the 
United States Senate are the rich men.” 





Jefferson Davis’ daughter, “The Daughter of the 
South,” is another aspirant for literary honors—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine will publish another novelette by Amélie 
Rives in September— Julian Hawthorne will shortly have a 
novelette in Belford’s Magazine—Brentano is introducing 
the younger batch of American writers very effectually to 
the colony in Paris—Maud Howe Elliot, one of the literary 
beauties, has a novelette in the next Lippincott. 
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TWO SCENES FROM DAUDET’S NEW WORK, L’IMMORTEL *® 





An Episode of the Duel : 

“Pass on ahead,” said an arrogant, nasal voice, the 
woice of the Prince d’Athis. 

“He is right,” said Paul Astier, “they are going to 
prepare the way for us.” 

The wheels touched on the narrow road, the witnesses 
bowed, the physicians exchanged fraternal smiles, Then 
as the coupé passed there could be seen behind the clear 
glass, raised in spite of the heat, a morose, immovable pro- 
file, the Prince d’Athis pale as a corpse. 

“He'll be paler yet in an hour, when they bring him 
back with his body pierced,” thought Paul; and he clearly 
imagined his play, feint the second, then straight down, 
between the third and fourth ribs. * * * 

Pid the Prince d’Athis, whom the doctor was assisting to 
roll up his shirt sleeves, hear the words? Was it the sight 
of that supple, lithe and vigorous fellow who advanced, his 
round arms and neck uncovered, a pitiless determination 
in his eye? The fact is that the whole face of the Prince 
d’Athis suddenly changed, took on an earthly hue, and 
showed under his beard, which dropped as if his jaw were 
unhooked, the hideous grimace of fear. Nevertheless he 
stood up and came valiantly enough to time. 

- “ Ready, gentlemen !” 

Yes, we suffer for our sins. The Prince d’Athis had 
the innate conviction of this before that implacable point 
which sought him, met his at a distance, seemed to ease 
him here and there only to strike him more surely. Paul 
Astier was trying to kill him, that was evident. He felt 
the pressing danger envelop him, the atmosphere about 
him seemed upset, by the light of a dream the great sky 

_seemed to recede from him; he saw the frightened silhou- 
‘ettes of the witnesses, the doctors, even to the wild gest- 
ures of two stable boys frightening with their caps some 
bounding horses who wanted to draw near and look on. 
Suddenly violent, brutal voices : 

“ Enough !—Enough !—Stop !—” 

What has happened? The danger is past, the sky has 
_stopped moving, things wear their natural colors and stand 
in the right places. But at his feet upon the furrowed and 

upturned soil there extends a large pool of blood which 
.blackens the yellow earth, and within it lies Paul Astier, 
bleeding like a pig, his naked neck pierced from side to 
side. In the frightened silence of the catastrophe the 
“shrill noise of insects sounds from the distant meadows, 
_and grouped at a little distance the horses elongate their 
noses in curiosity toward the still body of the vanquished. 

And yet the defeated man knew a good deal about the 
.sword. His fingers, solidly set against the guard, made 

splendid play with the shining blade ; while the other one, 
_standing before him, twirled like a frightened turnspit. 

How did it happen? They will say, and this evening 
, the papers will repeat it after them, and to-morrow all Paris 

will repeat it after the papers, that Paul Astier slipped in 
making a feint and impaled himself; they will tell it with 
the most exact details. But, in the events of life, is not 
the precision of our words in inverse ratio to the exactness 
_of our knowledge,? For both spectators and combatants 
something velied and confused always surrounds the decis- 
ive minute—that minute when destiny came in and struck 
a final blow contrary to all expectation, and all logic—des- 
tiny hidden in, that same dark cloud that always enveloped 
the dénouement.of Homeric combats. 
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In the Cemetery of Pére Lachaise - 

Very few people in the cemetery. A gardener and a 
guard respectfully saluted the Princesse de Rosen as she 
passed. When the Princesse and Paul Astier had left the 
avenue and climbed the higher terraces, they found solitude 
and shade, they heard the piping of birds under the leaves. 

Twice or thrice the Princesse caught her companion’s 
irritated glances toward the tall lackey in long coat and 
cockaded hat, the eternal and lugubrious third party of 
their love. In her desire to please Paul to-day she said : 
“Wait a moment,” and stopped. She took all the crowns 
and flowers into her own arms, then sent away the servant, 
and they were entirely alone in the winding walk. * * * 

.The grinding door of a tomb opened near them and 
some one appeared—a large lady in black. Round and 
fresh she was; carrying a little watering-pot, she went 
about her mortuary housework, caring for the little garden 
and the chapel as tranquilly as if she were in her country 
cottage. From her post above she saluted them with a 
good, round smile, an affectionate, resigned smile which 
seemed to say: “Go right on loving; life is short, and 
you’re enjoying the best of it now.” 

Embarrassed, they unclasped their hands ; and, the spell 
suddenly broken, the Princesse went ahead and took the 
shortest path to the mausoleum of the Prince. * * * 

The Princesse knelt at the silver-fringed cushion in front 
of the altar, that superb altar with its gothic cross and 
massive gold candlesticks. It was g to pray in this 
cool retreat with its black marble walls where shone the 
name of Prince Herbert and all his titles, set opposite to 
quotations from Ecclesiastes and from the Psalms. Rain 
began to tinkle on the stained-glass trefoils of the cupola. 

“ Monsieur Paul ! Monsieur Paul !” 

Seated on the edge of a pedestal and allowing the rain 
to beat upon him, he made no reply. 

“ But yes, come in!” 

He resisted, then said very low and very quickly: “I 
don’t want to—you loved him too much.” 

“Yes, yes, come.” 

She drew him by his hand to the doorway of the tomb ; 
the torrents of rain made them retire step by step to 
the sarcophagus, which they leaned against, standing close 
together, and pressing each other’s hands. * * * 

No noise, nor song of birds, nor grinding of tools; 
nothing but the water rushing in all directions and, under 
the canvas roof of a monument in construction, the monot- 
onous voices of two workmen telling each other their 
troubles. The odor of the flowers grew powerful in that 
warm reaction peculiar to an interior when there is rain 
without ; and always omnipresent was that other ineradi- 
cable odor, the odor of the tomb. The Princesse had raised 
her veil, her lips were dry, and she trembled as she did a 
little before when coming up the walk. 

And the two of them, mute and motionless, seemed so 
much a part of the tomb that a little bird came hopping in 
to shake his feathers and pick at a worm on the tiles. * * * 

“Tt is a nightingale,” said Paul, very softly, in the sweet, 
oppressive silence. She was going to ask: “Are they 
singing yet, this month?” But he had taken her, drawn 
her between his knees on the edge of that bed of granite, 
and, holding her head back, pressed upon her open lips a 
long, lover’s kiss which she, as fondly, returned. 

“ Because love is stronger than death,” said the verse of 
the Sulamite, written above them in the marble of the wall. 
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WONDERFUL EXAMPLE#* 





One day Androcles was gathering truffles in the forest 
when he found a lion’s den, and walking into it he lay 
down and slept. The lion was absent and did not return 
until late, but he did return. He was so surprised to find 
a stranger in his den that he did not eat him. Presently 
Androcles awoke wishing he had some seltzer water or 
something. Seeing the lion eyeing him he hastily began 
pencilling his last will and testament upon the rocky 
floor of the den. What was his surprise to see the lion 
advance amicably “and extend his right forefoot. An- 
drocles, however, was equal to the occasion: he met 
the friendly overture with a friendly grasp, whereat the 
lion howled—for he had a carpet tack in his foot. Per- 
ceiving he had made a little mistake, Androcles made such 
reparation as was in his power, by pulling out the tack and 
putting it in his own foot. After this the beast could not 
do too much for him. He went out every morning, care- 
fully locking the deor behind him, and returned every 
evening bringing in a nice fat baby from an adjacent vil- 
lage, and laying it gratefully at his benefactor’s feet. For the 
first few days something seemed to have gone wrong with 
the benefactor’s appetite, but presently he took very kindly 
to the new diet, and as he could not get away he lodged 
there, rent free, all the days of his life—which terminated 
very abruptly one evening when the lion had not met with 
his usual success in hunting. All this has very little to do 
with my story ; I throw it in as a classical illusion, to meet 
the demands of a literary fashion which has its origin in 
the generous eagerness of writers to give the public more 
than it pays for. But the story of Androcles was a favorite 
with the bear whose adventures I am about to relate. 

* * * * * * * 

One day this crafty brute carefully inserted a thorn be- 
tween two of his toes, and limped awkwardly to the farm- 
house of Dame Pinworthy, a widow, who with two beauti- 
ful whelps infested the forest where he resided. He 
knocked at the open door, sent up his card and was duly 
admitted to the presence of the lady, who inquired his pur- 
pose. By way of “ defining his position” he held up his 
foot and snuffled very dolorously. The lady adjusted her 
spectacles, took the paw in her lap—she, too, had heard the 
tale of Androcles—and after a close scrutiny discovered 
the thorn, which, as delicately as possible, she extracted, 
the patient making wry faces and howling dismally the 
while. When it was all over and she had assured him there 
was no charge his gratitude was a passion to observe! He 
desired to embrace her at once; but this, although a 
widow of seven years’ standing, she would by no means 
permit. She said she was not personally averse to hug- 
ging, “but what would her dear departed—boo-hoo !— 
say of it?” This was very absurd, for Mr. Boo-hoo had 
seven feet of solid earth above him, and it couldn’t make 
much difference what he said, even supposing he had 
enough tongue left to say anything, which he had 
not. However, the polite beast respected her scruples ; 
so the only way he could testify his gratitude was by re- 
maining to dinner. They had the house dog for din- 
ner that day, though with some false notions of hospitable 
etiquette, the women and children did not take any. On 
the next day, punctually at the same hour, the bear came 
again with another thorn, and stayed to dinner as before. 
It was not much of a dinner this time—only the cat and 
4 roll of stair carpet, with one or two pieces of sheet 
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music ; but true gratitude does not despise even the hum- 
blest means of expression. The succeeding day he came 
as before; but, after being relieved of his torment, he 
found nothing prepared for him. But, when he took to 
thoughtfully licking one of the little girls’ hands “ that 
answered not with a caress,” the mother thought better of 
it, and drove in a small heifer. His constant visits were 
bad for the live stock of the farm, for some kind of beast 
had to be in readiness each day to furnish forth the usual 
feast, and this prevented multiplication. Most of the tex- 
tile fabrics, too, had disappeared, for the appetite of the 
animal was at the same time cosmopolitan and exacting ; 
it would accept almost anything in the way of entremets, 
but something it would have. A hearth rug, a hall mat, a 
cushion, mattress, blanket, shawl, or other article of wear- 
ing apparel—anything, in short, that was easy of indigestion 
was graciously approved. The widow tried him once with 
a box of coal as dessert to some barnyard fowls; but this 
he seemed to regard as a doubtful comestible, seductive to 
the palate, but obstinate to the stomach. A look at one 
of the children always brought him something else, no 
matter what he was then engaged in. It was suggested to 
Mrs. Pinworthy that she should poison the bear, but, after 
trying about a hundred-weight of strychnia, arsenic, and 
prussic acid, without any effect other than what might be 
expected from mild tonics, she thought it would not be 
right to go into toxicology. So the poor Widow Pinworthy 
went on patiently enduring the consumption of her cattle, 
sheep and hogs, the evaporation of her poultry and the 
taking off of her bed linen until there were left only the 
clothing of herself and children, some curtains, a sickly 
lamb, and a pet pigeon. When the bear came for these 
she ventured to expostulate. In this she was perfectly 
successful ; the animal permitted her to expostulate as long 
as she liked. Then he ate the lamb and pigeon, took in 
a dishcloth or two, and went away just as contentedly as 
if she had not uttered a word. Nothing edible now stood 
between her little daughters and the grave. Her mental 
agony was painful to her mind; she could scarcely have 
suffered more without an increase of unhappiness. She 
was roused to desperation ; and next day, when she saw the 
bear leaping across the fields toward the house, she stag- 
gered from her seat and—shut the door. It was singular 
what a difference it made ; she always remembered it after 
“that, and wished she had thought of it before. 








Miss Blunt—I’m told that you have made up your mind 
to remain a bachelor all your life, Mr. Knobchewer. Mr. 
K.—I-aw beg pawdon, Miss Blunt; I never awthowised 
such astatement. Miss B.—Then I must have been mis- 
informed. Mr. K.—Who-aw-told you tho? Miss B.—I 
wasn’t told in exactly those words, but I was told that you 
had expressed a determination never to marry any girl 
who knew more than yourself.—Boston Courier. 

She—What fool killers cigarettes are, Mr. De Dood ! 
He—Weally, Miss Susie, I cawn’t say as to that, don’t you 
know ; I never tried them.—Washington Critic. 

A well-known Wall Street broker was giving his son a 
lecture the other day. “ Above all, my son, be honest. 
Let nothing drive you from the path. Only the other day, 
for instance, a customer of ours made a mistake in paying 
me an account. Instead of giving me four thousand dol- 
lars he owed my partner and myself, he gave me five. 
I gave five hundred dollars of it to my partner.”—Judge. 
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FRENCH SARCASM OF THE SEXES—ABOUT WOMEN 





Michelet— Women are an aristocracy. 

Proverb—All women are equal—in love. 

Victor Hugo—Woman is a perfected devil. 

Proverb—What the devil can not, women do. 

St. Bernard—Woman is the organ of the devil. 

Chenier—A flattered woman is always indulgent. 

Voltaire—God created woman only to tame man. 

Proverb—Do not trust a woman, even when dead. 

M. Deffaud—Vanity ruins more women than love. 

Unknown—Women are priestesses of the unknown. 

Abbé Guyon—Hell is paved with women’s tongues. 

George Sand—Women cannot guarantee their hearts. 

Duclos—Women have no worse enemies than women. 

Anon:—None laugh better than women with fine teeth. 

Proverb —Woman conceals only what she does not know. 

Proverb—The ruses of women multiply with their years. 

Louis XIV.—lIt is easier to make all Europe agree than 
two women. 

Mme. de Rieux—One must be a woman to know how to 
revenge. 

Anon :—A fan is indispensable to the woman who can no 
longer blush. 

Gavarni—One of the sweetest pleasures of a woman is 
to cause regret. 

Anon :—Woman is an idol that man worships, until he 
throws it down. 

Proverb—Trust your dog to the end; a woman—till 
the first opportunity. 

Duclos—The more women have risked the more they 
are ready to sacrifice. 

Anon :—Women are like demons that make us enter hell 
through the door of paradise. 

A. Ricard—Women never weep more bitterly than when 
they weep with spite. 

Cardan—When women cannot be revenged, they do as 
children do: they cry. 

Lamennais—Woman is a flower that exhales her per- 
fume only in the shade. 

Proverb—Take the first advice of a woman—under no 
circumstances the second. 

Mme. du Deffand—Women are too imaginative and sen- 
sitive to have much logic. 

Old Proverb—A lady and her maid acting in accord 
will outwit a dozen devils. 

La Bruyere—Women are extremists; they are either 
better or worse than men. 

Montaigne—There is no torture that a woman would not 
suffer to enhance her beauty. 

Balzac—Woman is a charming creature who changes her 
heart as easily as her gloves. 

Commerson—Women distrust men too much in general 
and not enough in particular. 

Lemontey—Of all heavy bodies, the heaviest is the 
woman we have ceased to love. 

Baizac—Women are constantly the dupes or the victims 
of their extreme sensitiveness. 

A. de Musset—A woman forgives everything but the 
fact that you do not covet her. 

J. J. Rousseau—O, woman! it is thou that causest the 
tempests that agitate mankind. 

Anon :—Women love always: when earth slips from 
them they take refuge in heaven. 

Montesquieu—The society of women endangers men’s 
morals and refines their manners. 


Mlle. Azais—Women are often ruined by their sensitive- 
ness and saved by their coquetry. 

Anon :—The only secret a woman will ever guard invio- 
lably is that of her uncertain age. 

A. Dupuy—An old coquette has all the defects of a 
young one and none of her charms. 

Chillon—The anger of a woman is the greatest evil with 
which one can threaten his enemies. 

Lemontey—Virtue with some women is only the con- 
ventional precaution of locking doors. 

Rivarals—Heaven has refused genius to woman in order 
to concentrate all the fire in her heart. 

Proverb—Who takes an eel by the tail, or a woman at 
her word, soon finds he holds nothing. 

Ninon de Lenclos—A woman is more influenced by 
what she divines than by what she is told. 

Pascal—If Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter the face of 
the whole world would have been changed. 

Poincelot—An asp would render its sting more venom- 
ous by dipping it into the heart of a coquette. 

Sophie Arnould—Women give themselves to God when 
the devil wants nothing more to do with them. 

Anon :—Women never lie more astutely than when they 
tell the truth to those who do not believe them. 

A. Ricard—When one writes of woman he must reserve 
the right to laugh at his ideas of the day before. 

Beaumanoir—Women deceived by men want to marry 
them : it is a kind of revenge as good as any other. 

Rochebrune—It is easier for a woman to defend her vir- 
tue against men than her reputation against women. 

Anon :—A beautiful woman is the paradise of the eyes, 
the hell of the soul, and the purgatory of the purse. 

Diderot—Women swallow at one mouthful the lie that 
flatters, and drink drop by drop a truth that is bitter. 

Mme. Geoffrin—There are three things that women 
throw away, their time, their money, and their health. 

Alsatian Proverb—To make a pair of shoes, take for the 
sole the tongue of a woman: it never wears out. 

Saint-Beuve—It is rare that, after having given the 
key of her heart, a woman does not change the lock. 

La Beaumelle—She is the virtuous woman whom Nature 
has made voluptuous and reason cold. 

Senac de Meilhan—Woman among savages is a beast of 
burden ; in civilized Europe she is a spoiled child. 

Mme. Sophie Arnould—Woman is an overgrown child 
that one amuses with toys, intoxicates with flattery, and 
seduces with promises. 

Mme. de Girardin—It is not easy to be a widow: one 
must resume all the modesty of girlhood, without being 
allowed to even feign its ignorance. 

Anon :—If a woman says to you, “I will never see you 
again!” hope; but if she says, “ Notwithstanding, I shall 
always see you with pleasure "—travel. 

Saint Prosper—The life of a woman can be divided into 
three epochs : in the first she dreams of love, in the second 
she experiences it, in the third she regrets it. 

O. Feuillet-—Most women spend their lives in robbing 
the old tree from which Eve plucked the first fruit. And 
such is the attraction of this fruit that the most honest 
woman is not content to die without having tasted it. 

‘ Victor Hugo—God took his softest clay and his purest 
/ colors, and made a fragile jewel, mysterious and caressing, 

the finger of a woman; then he fell asleep. The devil 

awoke, and at the end of that rosy finger put—a nail. 
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FRENCH SARCASM OF THE SEXES—ABOUT MEN 





Proverb—All men are not men. 

Aubert—Men are still children at sixty. 

Moligre—Man, I tell you, is a vicious animal. 

Montaigne—Man corrupts all that he touches. 

Rabelais—To laugh is the characteristic of man. 

Poincelot—The greatest merit of men is their wife. 

Balzac—Bachelors are the freebooters of marriage. 

A. Preault—Man has in his heart a slumbering hog. 

Barjaud—Who lives for himself lives for a little thing. 

Montaigne—Man laughs and weeps at the same things. 

Diderot—Libertines are hideous spiders, that often catch 
butterflies. 

Victor Hugo—Men are women’s playthings ; women are 
the devil's. 

Lavater—He who prays and bites has not a little of the 
devil in him. 

Diderot—What we call a gentleman is no longer the 
man of nature. 

Lacretelle—One of the principal occupations of men is 
to divine women. 

La Bruyere—Men are really the cause of woman’s dislike 
for each other. 

Mme. Bachi—Men bestow compliments only on women 
who deserve none. 

J. J. Rousseau—Men do nothing excellent but by direct 
imitation of nature. 

Voltaire—All the reasoning of man is not worth one 
sentiment of woman. 

Gavarni—Man is creation’s masterpiece. But who is it 
that says so? Man. 

Saint Thomas—Men would be saints if they loved God 
as they love women. 

Chamfort—An indiscreet man is an unsealed letter: 
every one can read it. 

Boileau—A fool always finds some one more foolish 
than he to admire him. 

Lemesles—Women like brave men exceedingly, but 
audacious men still more. 

Rivarol—A fool may have his coat embroidered, but it 
will always be a fool’s coat. 

Montaigne—Surely man is a being wonderfully vain, 
changeable, and vacillating. 

Victor Hugo—God created woman the coquette as soon 
as he had made man the fool. 

Chateaubriand—There are two sorts of ruin: one is the 
work of time, the other of men. 

La Bruyere—Men would not live long in society if they 
were not the dupes of each other. 

Anon :—The whisper of a beautiful woman can be heard 
further than the loudest yell of duty. 

A. Ricard—Women prefer us to say a little evil of them 
rather than say nothing of them at all. 

De Segur—Men say of women what pleases them; 
women do with men what pleases them. 

Malherbe—God, who repented of having created man, 
never repented of having created woman. 

Napoleon I.—Great men are like meteors : they glitter 
and are consumed to enlighten the world. 

George Sand—The prayers of a lover are more imperi- 
ous than the menaces of the whole world. 

D’Alembert—A philosopher is a fool who torments him- 
self during life, to be spoken of when dead. 

Anon :—“ I will love you always!” This is the eternal 
lie that lovers tell with the greatest sincerity. 


Rivarol—Man spends his life reasoning on the past, com- 
plaining of the present, trembling for the future. 

Anon :—How many women would laugh at the funerals 
of their husbands, if it were not the custom to weep ! 

De Sade—All men are fools; to escape seeing one, one 
should shut himself in his room, and break his mirror. 

A. Karr—Man has three characters : that which he exhib- 
its, that which he has, and that which he thinks he has. 

Fontenelle—There are three things that I have always 
loved and never understood : Painting, Music, Woman. 

Mezerai—Men always say more evil of “women than 
there really is ; and there is always more than is known. 

Montaigne—There is a greater distance between some 
men and others, than between some men and the beasts. 

Chamfort—There are very few things in the world upon 
which an honest man can repose his soul, or his thoughts. 

Pascal—Man is nothing but insincerity, falsehood, and 
hypocrisy. He does not like to hear the truth, and he 
shuns telling it. 

Mme. Roland—There are in the world circumstances 
which give us for masters men of whom we would not 
make our valets. 

Marguerite de Valois—There is no greater fool than he 
who thinks himself wiss; no one wiser than he who sus- 
pects he is a fool. 

A. Dupuy—Some old men like to give good precepts to 
console themselves for their sheer inability no longer to 
give bad examples. 

Chamfort—What is a philosopher? One who opposes 
nature to law, reason to usage, conscience to opinion, and 
his judgment to error. 

Balzac—lIt is easier to be a lover than a husband, for 
the same reason that it is more difficult to be witty every 
day than now and then. 

Pigault-Lebrun—Those who always speak well of women 
do not know them enough ; those who always speak ill of 
them do not know them at all. 

Marguerite de Valois—Men are so accustomed to lie, 
that one cannot take too many precautions before trusting 
them—if they are to be trusted at all. 

E. Souvestre—Man is an eternal mystery, even to him- 
self. His own person is a house which he never enters, 
and of which he studies but the outside. 


Chamfort—A lover is a man who endeavors to be more 
amiable than it is possible for him to be. This is the 
reason why almost all lovers are ridiculous. 

Many a man who has never been able to manage his 
own fortune, nor his wife, nor his children, has the stupid- 
ity to imagine himself capable of managing a nation. 

T. Gautier—I cannot see why women are so desirous 
of imitating men. I could understand the wish to bea 
boa-constrictor, a lion, or an elephant; but a man! that 
surpasses my comprehension. 

Voltaire—If as much care were taken to perpetuate a 
race of fine men as is done to prevent the mixture of 
ignoble blood in horses and dogs, the genealogy of every 
one would be displayed in his manners. 

Pascal—What a chimera is a man! What a confused 
chaos, what a subject of contradictions! A professed judge 
of all things, and yet a feeble worm of the earth! The great 
depositary and guardian of truth, and yet a mere bundle 
of uncertainties! The great glory and the crying shame 
of this vast universe ! 
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GENERAL LITERARY INFORMATION AND BELIEF 





Romance of Literary Discovery - - The Spectator 
To the merest accident have we been indebted for the 
preservation of volumes which are justly considered to 
rank among the most precious relics of literature, and not 
less remarkable than the discoveries themselves is the fact 
that they have often been made at a time when further 
delay would have made them impossible. This has been 
particularly noticeable in regard to the remains of classical 
literature. In a dungeon in the Monastery of St. Gall 
Poggio found, corroded with damp and covered with filth, 
the great wofk of Quintillian. In Westphalia a monk 
stumbled accidentally upon the only manuscript of Taci- 
tus, and to that accident we owe the writings of a historian 
who has more influence, perhaps, upon modern prose litera- 
ture than any ancient writer, with the solitary exception of 
Cicero. The poems of Propertius, one of the most vigor- 
ous and original of the Roman poets, were found under 
the casks in a wine cellar. In afew months the manuscript 
would have crumbled to pieces and become illegible. 
Parts of Homer have come to light in the most extraordinary 
way. A considerable portion of the Iliad, for instance, 
was found in the hand of a mummy. The best of the 
Greek romances, the Ethiopics of Heliodorus, which was 
such a favorite with Mr. Browning, was rescued by a com- 
mon soldier, who found it kicking about the streets of a 
town in Hungary. To turn, however, to more modern 
times, every one knows how Sir Robert Colton rescued 
the original manuscript of Magna Charta from the hands 
of a common tailor, who was cutting it up into measures, 
The valuable Thurloe State papers were brought to light 
by the tumbling in of the ceiling of some chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn. The charming letters of Lady Mary Mon- 
tague, which have long taken their place among English 
classics, were found in the false bottom of an old trunk; 
and in the secret drawer of achest the curious manuscripts 
of Dr. Dee lurked unsuspected for years. One of the most 
singular discoveries of this kind was the recovery of that 
delightful volume, Luther’s Table Talk. A gentleman in 
1626 had occasion to build upon the foundation of a house. 
When the workmen were engaged in digging they found, 
“lying in a deep, obscure hole, wrapped in a strong linen 
cloth, which was waxed all over with beeswax, within and 
without,” this interesting work, which had lain concealed 
ever since its suppression by Pope Gregory XIII. Weare 
told that one of the cantos of Dante’s Paradiso, which had 
long been mislaid, was drawn from its lurking place (it had 
slipped beneath a window sill) in consequence of an inti- 
mation received in a dream. One of the most interesting 
of Milton’s prose works—the essay on the Doctrines of 
Christianity—was unearthed from the midst of a bundle 
of dispatches by a Mr. Lemon, deputy keeper of the state 
papers, in 1823. As years roll on and curiosity is more 
and more awakened, such discoveries must become rarer ; 
but probably many precious documents are still lurking in 
unsuspected corners, and not a few literary discoveries 
remain even now to be made which will, when made, 
immortalize the fortunate discoverer. 
The Romance - Gladstone's Review of Robert Elsmere 
The more didactic fictions of the present day, so far as 
I know them, are not dull. We take them up, however, 
and we find that, when we meant to go to play, we have 
gone to school. The romance is a gospel of some philos- 


ophy, or of some religion ; and requires sustained thought 
on many or some of the deepest subjects, as the only 


rational alternative to placing themselves at the mercy of 
our author. We find that he has put upon us what is not 
indeed a treatise, but more formidable than if it were. 
For a treatise must nowhere beg the question it seeks to 
decide, but must carry its reader onward by reasoning 
patiently from step to step. But the writer of the romance, 
under the convenient necessity which his form imposes, 
skips in thought over undefined distances, from stage to 
stage, as a bee from flower to flower. A creed may (as 
here) be accepted in a sentence, and then abandoned in a 
page. But we, the common herd of readers, if we are to 
deal with the consequences, to accept or repel the influ- 
ence of the book, must, as in a problem of mathematics, 
supply the missing steps. Thus, in perusing as we ought 
a propagandist romance, we must terribly increase the 
pace; and it is the pace that kills. 
Did Christ Speak Greek - - - - The Academy 
For full a quarter of a century Dr. Roberts has been 
trying to convince the world that Greek was the language 
of Christ and his apostles ; that in that language, at least, 
they delivered their public discourses, though they might 
in familiar intercourse make occasional use of Aramaic. 
But, though he is able to mention one “ great scholar ” who 
so far back as 1862 wrote in the Saturday Review that the 
evidence adduced was such as could “ hardly leave a doubt 
in the mind of unprejudiced readers,” he does not seem to 
have made many converts since among those qualified to 
judge. Is it possible, however, that the learned world is 
clinging to a mere prejudice, reluctant to look facts in the 
face? It cannot be denied that scholars are sometimes 
as obstinately tenacious of their opinions as less enlight- 
ened people, and it may be so in the present instance. No 
doubt it would be a great and very difficult confession to 
make that on such a point the world has been wrong for 
eighteen centuries, and that it has been reserved for Dr. 
Roberts to set it right ; but the world has been in error 
before, and, whatever the truth may be, it must be allowed 
free course. I am not, indeed, going to say just yet “al- 
most thou persuadest me to believe” that Christ spoke 
Greek ; but, after attentively reading Dr. Roberts’ vol- 
ume, I cannot say less than this—that he has, in my judg- 
ment, made out a very strong case, and has shown cause 
why the whole question should be carefully reconsidered. 


_That Greek was generally understood in Palestine in the 


time of Christ, and was the common medium of intercourse 
between the Jews and men of other nationalities, or be- 
tween the Palestinian Jews and their brethren of the dis- 
persion, cannot, perhaps, be disputed ; and, on the other 
hand, Dr. Roberts does not deny that Aramaic was in 
daily use among the natives in conversing with one another. 
What he maintains is that the Galileeans and, indeed, all the 
Palestinian Jews, were at this time, and had been for a cen- 
tury or two past, bi-lingual, and that while clinging to their 
native patois among themselves, they were perfectly able 
to understand and converse in a language that passed for 
Greek. This being so, it really does not seem so improb- 
able—and the question after all is much more one of 
probabilities than might at first sight be imagined—that in 
addressing large multitudes, in which there could scarcely 
fail to be numbers of foreigners, Jesus should have em- 
ployed the language which would be most generally under- 
stood. If Dr. Roberts had not gone beyond this, there 
would be less difficulty in following him ; but, apparently, 
he would not be satisfied unless it were admitted that all 
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the recorded sayings of Jesus, with only, perhaps, some 
very trifling exceptions, have come to us in the very words 
in which they were uttered. That the gospel question 
would be somewhat simplified by dispensing with the ne- 
cessity of assuming an Aramaic source or sources for our 
Greek gospels, will probably not be denied. Dr. Roberts 
is sanguine enough to believe that if his hypotheses were 
accepted, no doubt would remain that we have the ipsis- 
sima verba of the Lord in the reports of his discourses, 
parables and conversations as we find them in our four 
gospels. May I be permitted tosay that this seems to im- 
ply a very innocent view of the present state of New Tes- 
tament criticism ? That something—indeed, much—would 
be gained in this respect may, perhaps, be conceded. But, 
if there are solid grounds for believing that the discourses 
in St. John’s gospel, for instance, are the free composition 
of the writer, or at least deeply colored by his cast of 
thought, they could not be shaken by any change in 
our judgment as to the language which Christ habitually 
spoke. And in all the gospels there are passages—more 
or fewer—which a rational criticism will refer to a later 
period than the lifetime of Christ. Still, the question is 
in itself one of great interest; and Dr. Roberts need 
not be dissatisfied if he is admitted to have shown that 
Greek was more commonly understood in Palestine than 
perhaps had been hitherto believed. 


Literary Self Estimates - . - St. Fames’s Gazette 
That genius is seldom underestimated by its possessor is 
proved by many noteworthy examples. Southey and Lan- 
dor both appreciated their own literary work at its highest 
value. Wordsworth nourished in his breast a sublime self- 
complacency, and, in spite of adverse criticisms, wrote 
calmly on in the full assurance that his poems would be 
unpopular, and in the full assurance that they would be 
immortal. Byron was no better judge of his own poetry 
than he was of other people’s. His Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage he thought inferior to his Hints from Horace, a 
feeble imitation of Pope and Johnson, which he repeatedly 
designed to publish, and was withheld from doing only by 
the solicitation of his friends whom, to his astonishment, 
he could not bring to think of the matter as he did. 
“There are two things,” said Dr. Johnson, “which I am 
confident I can do very well—one is an introduction to 
any literary work, stating what it is to contain, and how it 
should be executed in the most perfect manner ; the other 
is a conclusion proving, from various causes, why the exe- 
cution has not been equal to what the author promised to 
himself and the public.” The doctor was, on the whole, a 
very honest critic of his,own productions. Macaulay may 
be ranked among the writers who have formed correct 
judgments of their own works: “I have written several 
things on historical, political and moral questions of which 
Iam not ashamed, and by which I should be willing to 
be estimated.” Horace, in one of his finest odes, says of 
himself : “I have erected a monument more durable than 
brass, and more lofty than the regal height of the pyra- 
mids.” In a similar strain, Shakespeare writes in one of 
his sonnets : 
** Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this lofty rhyme ; 

But you shall shine more brightly in these contents 

Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time.” 

It would fail us to repeat all the anecdotes that might be 
told of the vanity of scholars. Richard Bentley, whom 
Macaulay calls the greatest scholar that has appeared in 
Europe since the revival of learning, always spoke, wrote 
and acted as if he considered a great scholar the greatest 
of men. In the preface of his edition of Horace, he 
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describes at some length the characteristics of the ideal 
critic, and pretty plainly indicates that he regarded himself 
as that model individual. If, in scholarship, Samuel Parr 
was inferior to Bentley, his vanity was at least equally 
colossal. “Shepherd,” he once said to one of his friends, 
“the age of great scholars is past. I am the only one now 
remaining of that race of men.” “ No man’s horse carries 
more Latin than mine,” he one day observed to an 
acquaintance with whom he was out riding. Which goes 
to prove the truth of the assertion that of all writers great 
classical scholars are the vainest—excepting amateur poets. 


How Chinese History is Written - North China Herald 
Chinese history is compiled by a permanent commission 
of accomplished literary men, who are always at work 
upog it. In 1737 an imperial edict stated that history 
ougMt not to be written for the emperor’s use only, and 
remain shut up in golden caskets and marble chambers ; 
it ought to be made accessible to all officials, that they 
may know the mind of the emperors and the laws of the 
land. From the Chinese standpoint, history is divided 
into two parts, one an exact narrative of events, the other 
a record of what the emperor has said and done. This 
division originates two sets of publications ; one in which 
the officers speak, the other in which the emperor is the 
spokesman. In the first, the industry of the bureau of 
history is run in the collection of facts, but there is always 
a danger that the recorder may be under a strong court in- 
fluence. Historical candor can scarcely find a place in 
reference to nations or persons who have been in conflict 
with the court. With this exception, the array of facts 
thus recorded is most valuable. The edicts published in 
the second series express the mind of the emperor He 
is always a man who has the advantage of good training, 
and if his style is tolerable and he happens to be fond of 
writing his edicts himself, they will all be transmitted to 
future times in full. The scribes, who stand writing when he 
speaks, translate his spoken words into official phrases, and 
his opinions and decisions will then pass into official his- 
tory, written partly by himself and partly by the scribes of 
the cabinet. Besides these there are various series of his- 
torical works—the first having been prepared in the 
eleventh century—to popularize the subject and place the 
chief facts of the Chinese annals within the reach of 
common readers, who have not the opportunity to study 
them in full. The last of these has just been published. 
It deals with the reign of Kienlung, from 1736 to 1795, 
and is in sixty volumes. Every important public matter is 
recorded under the day on which it occurred. The em- 
peror has, as usual, the lion’s share of the talking, and there 
is room for him to say a good deal in 120 chapters. 
A Lesson in Grammar - - Boston Transcript 
Careless habits of speech are among the prominent faults 
of our young people, even those young people who have 
advantages of schools and intelligent home surroundings. 
Recognizing this, the professor of English Literature at 
Wellesley College has prepared a list of *“‘ words, phrases, 
and expressions to be avoided,” from which the young 
(and old) readers will receive many serviceable hints: 
Guess, for suppose or think. Fix, for arrange or prepare. 
Ride and drive, interchangeably. (Americanism.) Real, 
as an adverb, in expressions real good, for really or very 
good, &c. Some or any, in an adverbial sense; e. g., “I 
have studied some,” for somewhat. “I have not studied 
any,” for at all. Some ten days, for about ten days. Not 
as I know, for not that I know. Storms, for it rains or 
snows moderately. Try an experiment, for make an ex- 
periment. Singular subject with contracted plural verb; 
e. g-, “She don’t skate well.” Plural pronoun with singu- 
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lar antecedent: “ Every man or woman should do their 
duty ;” or, “If you look any one straight in the face they 
will flinch.” Expect, for suspect. First-rate, as an ad- 
verb. Nice, indiscriminately. (Real nice, may be doubly 
faulty.) Had rather, for would rather. Had better, for 
would better. Right away, for immediately. Party, for 
person. Promise, for assure. Posted, for informed. Post 
graduate, for graduate. Depot, for station. Stopping, for 
staying. Try and do, for try to do. Try and go, for 
try to go. Cunning, for small, dainty. Cute, for acute. 
Funny, for odd or unusual. Above, for foregoing, more 
than or beyond. Does it look good enough, for well 
enough. Somebody else’s, for somebody’s else. Like I 
do, for as I do. Not as good as, for not so good as. Feel 
badly, for feel bad. Feel good, for feel well. Between 
seven, for among seven. Seldom or ever, for seld®m if 
ever, or seldom or never. Taste and smell of, when used 
transitively. Illustration: We taste a dish which tastes of 
pepper. More than you think for, for more than you think. 
These kind, for this kind. Nicely, in response to an in- 
quiry for health. Healthy, for wholesome. Just as soon, 
for just as lief. Kind of, to indicate a moderate degree. 
The matter of, for the matter with. 
Seventeenth Century Literature - New Princeton Review 
The eccentricity and lawlessness of seventeenth-century 
poetry are now recognized even by those who exaggerate 
its qualities of simplicity, naivété and nobility. The 
necessary reaction which followed the lyrics of Quarles, 
the epics of the Fletchers, the tragedies of Goff and Cart- 
wright, stranded English poetry high and dry upon the 
shore of common sense. Where invention has been 
strained into monstrosity, a decent sterility of imagination 
began to reign, and a generation of readers whose tastes 
had been positively tortured enjoyed a complete respite 
from enthusiasm, familiarity and surprise. In Dryden the 
English nation found the best possible leader of the chorus 
for a condition of things so peculiar. The poetic genius 
of this man was eminently robust and unromantic ; sus- 
tained at a considerable, but never at a transcendental, 
height, his shoulders were broad enough and his patience 
great enough to support the poetry of his country through 
a period of forty years, when all that was most essential 
was that after so many violent oscillations the tradition of 
verse should for one whole generation be unruffled, and 
that nothing should be done to destroy the hold which 
poetry still contrived to maintain, wounded and shaken as 
it had been, on the respect of men of average intelligence. 
In order to do this it was necessary to secure a strong, 
popular poet of a little invention, indisposed to formal 
experiment of any kind, more desirous to accompany pub- 
lic taste than to lead it, and such a poet the Restoration 
revealed in the panegyrist of Coronation. 
Indifference to History - - - The Boston Globe 
To whatever cause it may be due, the fact remains that, 
beyond a few names and dates fixed in mind by study in 
boyhood, the average American has only the haziest knowl- 
edge of the history of his own country prior to the civil 
war. He has no exact knowledge of earlier events. For 
his life he could not give an adequate idea of the polity of 
colonial America, or state the relations of England to her 
American dependencies. He has a cloudy notion that 
the revolutionary war began with the battle of Lexington, 
and was waged to assert the sacred truth that “taxation 
without representation is tyranny,” but except that an un- 
known tax, called the “Stamp Act,” was levied by Eng- 
land, he could not tell why his ancestors took up arms 
against kindred and friends of the mother country. Al- 
though many diligent and painstaking writers have publish- 
ed valuable works upon American history, few citizens of 
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this day know anything of the diplomatic schemes of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Adams, Arthur Lee and Silas Deane, 
which, by obtaining the French alliance and securing 
loans from the bankers of Amsterdam, contributed quite as 
much as actual warfare to the final success of the “em- 
battled farmers.” Of later events, such as the origin of 
the war of 1812, except a false notion that it settled the 
alleged right of England to impress American seamen ; 
the invention and promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the important events of the administration of John 
Quincy Adams, liberally educated Americans know less 
than they know about the politics of the Athenians under 
Pericles. Now, while it is undoubtedly an inalienable 
right of a free-born American to read or do what he 
pleases, yet if he chooses to keep his mind empty of his 
own history, he must not be surprised if his ignorance is 
ascribed to dullness of intellect. Yet such an opinion 
would be highly unjust. Americans have always been well 
informed on the events in the ancient and modern history 
of foreign countries. The great works of Gibbon, Hume 
and Macaulay are almost as common in American family 
libraries as the Bible. In fact, many common school-bred 
American boys and girls could easily instruct Europeans 
upon the history of Europe, though their parents find it 
hard work to remember what has happened in America. 
A Literary Treasure - - . . New York Tribune 
A literary treasure, the loss of which Heidelberg Uni- 
versity had not ceased to deplore since Tilly despoiled the 
Heiliggeist Kirche of the famous Bibliotheca Palatina in 
the Thirty Years’ War, has recently been restored to the 
old Palatine town by purchase from France. It is the 
manuscript known as the Manessiche Liederhandschrift, 
which contains not only the most valuable, but also the 
largest collection of medizval lyrics extant. The collec- 
tion was made near the close of the thirteenth century by 
Rudiger Manesse and his son, Knights and Councillors in 
Zurich, Switzerland. It consists of a volume of 429 pages, 
medium folio, of splendid parchment, on which have been 
copied minnesongs of not less than 140 poets, including 
emperors, kings, princes and counts, besides the great 
minnesingers of Germany. The initials are illuminated, 
and many of the poets are dignified by portraits in colors, 
each filling a page, and displaying the crest, armor, shield, 
etc., peculiar to the noble singer. Elector-Palatine Fred- 
erick IV. bought the volume in Switzerland in 1607 for the 
Electoral Library. After Tilly’s ravages it went to Rome, 
and, in the subsequent division of the booty, to Paris, where 
it was long one of the gems of the National Library. The 
Germans tried to recover it along with other MSS. under 
the treaty of 1815, but the French managed to keep it. So 
highly is it esteemed in Germany that at the five hundredth 
celebration of Heidelberg University in 1886 the Baden 
Ministry’s festival gift consisted of a photographic fac- 
simile with one of the portrait pages reproduced in colors. 
Popular Poetry—Fas. N. Matthews - - - - The Writer 
A study of the great epics and lyrics of the world reveals 
the fact that the poets rarely handled abstruse and abstract 
subjects, and if they did so at all, their language was 
largely metaphorical. People care very little for faith, 
hope, love, death, etc., in the abstract. They want to feel 
the pulse and the heart-warmth of individuality. They 
want the “airy nothings” to have a “a local habitation 
and a name.” Back of every verse must be the man or 
woman,—not any man or woman, but some living, breath- 
ing reality of the flesh. The sentiments may be, and often 
should be, of universal import and applicability, but the 
poet, in the first instance, in order to give spirit and charm 
to his work and awaken sympathy, must deal with the in- 
dividual person or thing. 
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JOURNALISTIC APHORISMS—WITTY AND MOST WISE 





Flies don’t bother the busy man.—Philadelphia Call. 

Never allow a fish to lie if it can be hung.—Graphic. 

Unconstitutional—Mince pie.—Burlington Free Press. 

Don’t be downcast, young man, if people call you fresh. 

The rake would like to be in your shoes. —Boston Courier. 

The best policeman is the man who makes the fewest 
arrests. —Toronto Globe. 

Many a bald-headed man’s heirs fall out after his 
death. — Philadelphia Call. 

A good man with bad friends is liable to be misunder- 
stood.—New Orleans Picayune. 

Neither reputation nor a fence can be strengthened by 
whitewash.—New York Journal. 

Some men are born great, and some fortunately live 
in pivotal States.—Boston Herald. 

/ “ It is curious how sweet a honey-bee is at one end, and 

\ how bitter he is at the other.—Life. 

“ Silence is the severest criticism, but most wives don’t 
seem to know it.—Somerville Gazette. 

The man who ruleth his own house is greater than he 
who painteth a town.—Texas Siftings. 

There is little satisfaction in calling a dog a cur after he 
has died.—Syracuse Christian Advocate. 

He who laughs last laughs best, for he knows what he 
laughs for.—Bowie (Texas) Labor Sunbeam. 

Words generally express themselves. But do they pay 
the express charges ?—Kentucky State Journal. 

How the Father of his Country would stare to see the 
size of his family nowadays.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Counting the chickens before the eggs are laid is the 
pastime of the modern prophet.—Vineyard Herald. 

There are no bricks in Connecticut—at least there is a 
parrot there more than sixty years old.—The Judge. 

When a man in a bar-room talks loud and says he is a 
gentleman, no other testimony is needed. —Picayune. 

When a man is deemed reliable out in Montana they 
say, “ He’ll stand without hitchin’.”"—Omaha Herald. 

It is proper to carve out your own fortune, but you should 
not chisel other people in doing it.—Boston Bulletin. 

A man who don’t know anything is pretty sure to tell it 
the first chance he gets.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

Advice is a useless thing—a wise man doesn’t need it and 
a fool won’t have it.— Vicksburg Commercial Herald. 

A silent partner is one who supplies the money and keeps 
his mouth shut when it is being squandered.—Picayune. 

There is only one spot on the memory of Moses and that 
is the persistency with which he played Pharaoh.—Sun. 

It is good for a man to love his enemies, if he can do 
so without injuring his friends. —New Orleans Picayune. 

The more you have to do with an Indian, the more 

, firmly you become convinced that he is a red skin. —Puck. 

The world owes every man a living, and is never slack 
in paying it to a good collector.—Smithville (Ga.) News. 

It is one of the peculiarities of things that the freshest 
men generally tell the stalest stories. —Boston Commercial. 

It is a waste of time to look back at one’s own mistakes 
when there is so much more fun in watching the mistakes 
of hundreds of other people. —Hotel Mail. 

The hardest of all church debts to get rid of is the spir- 
itual mortgage held by some powerful and mean predeces- 
sor.—Syracuse Christian Advocate. 

He is a bold man who dares always to say what he 
thinks. Besides being bold he is generally and particularly 
an awful bore.—Somerville Journal. 


Science now claims that every atom has a little soul. 
There are men who seem to have swapped souls with 
atoms.—Martha’s Vineyard Herald. 

Considering how much easier it is to tell the truth than 
it is to lie, we cannot help being astonished at some of the 
things we hear.—Somerville Journal. 

It is the unoccupied, idle people who most feel the heat. 
The idle man has not only the actual heat, but all that is in 
his mind.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Dignity is a good thing for an elephant, or something of 
that kind, but a man who is alive and kicking has very 
little use for it.—Atlanta Constitution. 

They are not bribing juries in the best families of the 
city just now. The custom has probably gone out of 
style for the present.—Chicago Times. 

Pure and undefiled religion will go a long way toward 
making a man’s politics pure, but politics as a purifier of 
religion is no good.—Decatur (Texas) Post. 

It would not be surprising if some society women were 
to specially set apart a day upon which to receive their 
dearly beloved children.—Philadelphia Call. 

Don’t keep time to the tune of another’s ambition. 
Throw your shoulders back, step out from the hips and 
strike a gait of your own.—Philadelphia Call. 

True it is that “the good men do is oft interred with 
their bones,” but it is not very frequently necessary to en- 
large the coffin for that purpose.—Boston Post. 

Thousands of people are trying the various anti-fat 
remedies during the present hot spell. The best anti-fat 
remedy is to let it alone.—Atlanta Constitution. 

When a man learns to mind his own business and leave 
the affairs of others alone he accomplishes a success as 
great as falls to mortals. —Martha’s Vineyard Herald. 

Men who jump at a conclusion are not the most agree- 
able in the world. They are half way out of a theater 
before the curtain is down.—New Orleans Picayune. 

If there was one-half the effort made to punish crimi- 
nals that is made to screen them from punishment we 
would have less crime. —Quitman (Ga.) Herald. 

Good men at heart do their good deeds in a way to spoil 
them. If a Christian cannot be great and gracious too, 
let him by all means be gracious.—Chicago Standard. 

If you want to know how mean a person can be, just 
quit trying not to be mean for a day or two. Our capac- 
ity in this direction is very large. —Christian Advocate. 

Not easy to put more truth into the same number of 
words than in this from Mr. Puddefoot : “When you are 
among lions you must be a Daniel.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Marry for love if you will but be careful that your 
benevolence is large enough to include plain justice for the 
despised but chance-taking grocer.—Burlington Free Press. 

A lazy man has been tracking New Yorkers around to 
see why they rush so. He has discovered that they rush 
in order to have more time to loaf. This is about the size 
of it in every city.—Detroit Free Press. 

The things easiest to attain are not necessarily the most 
desirable. You can find plenty of rotten fruit on the 
ground, but you must climb to the topmost branches of the 
tree for the best apples.—Boston Transcript. 


When a lawyer asks a witness if he is sure he is telling 
the truth he expects the man to promptly reply : “ No, sir ; 
I am committing perjury.” If he did not expect it he 
would not ask such a silly question.—Detroit Free Press. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Inconstant— Unidentified 


Inconstant! O my God! 
Inconstant ! when a single thought of thee 

Sends all my shivering blood 
Back on my heart in thrills of ecstacy ? 


Inconstant ! when I feel 

That thou hast loved me—wilt love to the last— 
Is joy enough to steal 

All fear from life—the future and the past ? 


Inconstant ! when to sleep 
And dream that thou art near me is to learn 
So much of heaven ? I weep 
Because the earth and morning must return. 


Inconstant ! Ah, too true ; 
Turned from the rightful shelter of thy breast, 

My tired heart flutters through 
The changeful world—a bird without a nest. 


Inconstant to the crowd 
Through which I pass, as to the skies above 
The fickle summer’s cloud ; 
But not to thee—oh, not to thee, dear love ! 


I may be false to all 
On earth besides, and every tender tie 
Which seems to hold in thrall 
This weary life of mine may be a lie; 


But, true as God’s own truth, 
My steadfast heart turns backward, evermore, 
To that sweet time of youth 
Whose golden tide beats such a barrca shore. 


Inconstant! Not my own 

The hand which builds this wall between our lives ; 
In its cold shadow, grown 

To perfect shape, the flower of love survives. 


God knows that I would give 
All other joys, the sweetest and the best, 

For one short hour to live 
Close to thy heart, its comfort and its rest. 


But life’s not always dark— 
The sunlight goldens many a hidden slope ; 
i The dove shall find its ark 
Of peaceful refuge and of patient hope. 


I yet shall be possessed 

Of woman’s need—my small world set apart— 
Home, love, protection, rest, 

And children’s voices singing through my heart. 


By God's help I will be 
A faithful mother and a tender wife— 
Perhaps even more—that He 
Hath chastened the best glory from my life. 


But sacred to this love 

One small, sweet chamber of my heart shall be ; 
No foot shall ever cross 

The silent portal sealed to life and thee. 


And sometimes, when my lips 

Are to my first-born’s clinging close and long, 
Draining with bee-like sips 

All of its lily heart—will it be wrong 


If, for an instant, wild 

With precious pain, I put the truth aside, 
And dream it is thy child 

That I am fondling with such tender pride ; 


And when another's head 
Sleeps on thy heart, if it should ever seem 
To be my own instead, 
O darling, hold it closer for the dream. 


God will forgive the sin, 
If sin it is. Our lives are swept so dry, 
So cold, so passion clean, 
Thank Him death comes at last—and so good-by ! 


The Majority—Tracy Robinson—Boston Transcript 
How fare they all, they of the pallid faces, 
Beyond our power to beckon their return ? 
How is it with them in the shadow places ? 

How shall we learn 
Their solemn secret ? How can we discover, 
By any earnest seeking, the true way 
Unto the knowing in what realm they hover, 
In what high day, 
Or in what somber shadows of the night, 
They are forever hidden from our sight ? 


We question vainly. Yet it somehow pleases, 
When they have spoken the last sad good-by, 
It somehow half the pain of parting eases, 
That in the sky, 
In the vast solitudes of stars and spaces, 
There may be consciousness and life and hope, 
And that when we must yield to death’s embraces, 
There may be scope 
For the unfolding of the better powers, 
So sadly stifled in this life of ours. 


Right and Wrong—George Macdonald 
Alas! how easily things go wrong; 
A sigh too much or a kiss too long, 
And there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 


Alas ! how hardly things go right ! 

’Tis hard to watch on a summer's night, 
For the sigh will come and the kiss will stay, 
And the summer's night is a winter's day. 


And yet how easily things go right 

If the sigh and kiss of the winter's night 
Come deep from the soul in the stronger ray 
That is born in the light of the winter's day. 


And things can never go badly wrong 

If the heart be true and the love be strong ; 
For the mist if it comes, and the weeping rain 
Will be changed by love into sunshine again. 


Tenderness —Sunday Dispatch 

Not unto every heart is God's good gift 

Of simple tenderness allowed ; we meet 
With love in many fashions when we lift 

First to our lips life’s waters, bitter-sweet, 
Love comes upon us with resistless power 

Of curbless passion, and with headstrong will ; 
It plays around like April's breeze and shower, 

Or calmly flows, a rapid stream, and still 
It comes with blessedness unto the heart 

That welcomes it aright, or—bitter fate !— 
It wrings the bosom with so fierce a smart, 

That love, we cry, is crueler than hate, 
And then, ah me! when love has ceased to bless, 
Our broken hearts cry out for tenderness ! 


We long for tenderness like that which hung 
About us lying on our mother’s breast; 

A selfish feeling, that no pen or tongue 
Can praise aright, since silence sings it best. 
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A love as far removed from passion’s heat 
As from the chilliness of its dying fire, 
A love to lean on when the failing feet 
Begin to totter, and the eyes to tire. 
In youth's brief hey-day hottest love we seek, 
The reddest rose we grasp—but when it dies, 
God grant that later blossoms, violets meek, 
May spring for us beneath life's Autumn skies ! 
God grant some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness ! 


The Human Auction—George R. Sims—The Referee 
Ho! here are lives by the score to sell ! 
Up to the platform, gents, and bid ; 
Make me an offer, they'll pay you well— 
All of ‘em ripe for the coffin lid. 
Here is a woman pinched and pale, 
Plying her needle for daily bread; 
Give me a shirt for her—more on sale, 
Dying ! gentlemen—dying !—dead ! 


A family, six in number here, 
Fresh from a cellar in London Town ; 
Mother her sixth confinement near, 
Father and brats with fever down, 
*Twas Pestilence spoke then, was it not? 
“ An open sewer,” I think he said : 
Weill, his offer shall buy the lot. 
Dying ! gentlemen !—dying !—dead. 


Now, good customer, here’s a chance, 

A thousand men in the prime of life, 
Wielders of muskets, sword and lance, 

Armed and drilled for the deadly strife. 
General Warfare lifts his hand— 

“ A bullet for each,” cries the gent in red, 
No offer but his—fast flows the sand, 

Dying ! gentlemen !—dying !—dead, 


A body of toilers worn and weak, 
Clerks and curates and writing men— 
Look at the flush on each. sunken cheek, 
Mark the fingers that grasp the pen ! 
Come, good gentlemen, can’t we deal ? 
Has Drudgery’s eye for bargains fled ? 
He offers, at least, the price of a meal— 
Dying ! gentlemen—dying !—dead ! 
Continuities— Walt Whitman—New York Herald 
Nothing is ever really lost, or can be lost, 
No birth, identity, form—no object of the world, 
Nor life, nor force, nor any visible thing ; 
Appearance must not foil, nor shifted sphere confuse thy brain. 
Ample are time and space—ample the field and nature. 
The body, sluggish, aged, cold—the embers from earlier fires. 
The light in the eye grown dim shall duly flame again ; 
The sun now low rises for mornings and for noons continual ; 
To frozen clods ever the spring’s invisible land returns 
With grass and flowers and summer fruits and corn. 
Looking Back—Henry F. Livermore—Boston Traveler 
What is this face on my memory’s mirror, 
That smiles with the witchery sparkling like wine ? 
Come back, you sweet face—let me look at you nearer ; 
Come back, burning kisses that used to be mine. 


With a sad smile I think of that tie so soon broken ; 
How happy we were in our carelessness then ? 

How light were the soft loving words which were spoken, 
How hushed—never more to be spoken again. 


So lightly I wooed her, so lightly she yielded, 
So blind were we both to the future or past, 

So dear were the weapons that gay Cupid wielded, 
What wonder our love was not that which binds fast ! 


We parted like those from sweet dreatuland awaking, 
With tears and a moment of aching regret ; 

Yet 'mid feasting and wine was our youthful leave-taking, 
And smoking together our last cigarette ! 


I2!I 


’Tis sad to look back on youth's follies and fancies, 

When love played mad pranks—always ending in tears ; 
Yet ‘tis sadder to feel that those passionate glances 

Are chilled by the ice of these pitiless years. 


Two Sinners”"—Ella Wheeler Wilcox—S. F. News-Letter 


There was a man, it was said one time, 

Who went astray in his youthful prime. 

Can the brain keep cool and the heart keep quiet 
When the blood is a river that’s running riot ? 
And the boys will be boys, the old folks say, 
And a man’s the better who's had his day. 


The sinner reformed, and the preacher told 

Of the prodigal son who came back to the fold 

And the Christian people threw open the door 

With a warmer welcome than ever before. 

Wealth and honor were his to command 

And a spotless woman gave him her hand, 

And the world strewed their pathway with flowers a-bloom, 
Crying, ‘‘God bless lady and God bless groom !” 


There was a maiden went astray, 

In the golden dawn of life’s young day. 

She had more passion and heart than head, 
And she followed blindly where fond love led, 
And love unchecked is a dangerous guide, 
To wander at will by a fair girl's side. 


The woman repented and turned from her sin, 

But no door opened to let her in ; 

The preacher prayed that she might be forgiven, 
But told her to look for mercy in heaven. 

For this is the law of the earth we know, 

That the woman is scorned, while the man may go. 
A brave man wedded her, after all, 

But the world said, frowning, ‘‘ We shall not call.’ 


The Funeral of Hope—Richard Liles 
I have been to the funeral of all my hopes, 
And entombed them one by one ; 
Not a word was said, 
Not a tear was shed, 
When the mournful task was done. 


Slowly and sadly I turnedwne around 
And sought my silent room ; 
And there alone, 
By the cold hearthstone, 
I wooed the midnight gloom. 


And then as night with deepening shade, 
Lowered above my brow, 
I wept o’er days 
When manhood's rays 
Were brighter far than now. 


The dying embers on the hearth 
Gave out their flickering light, 
As if to say, 
That is the way 
Thy life shall close in night. 


I wept aloud *n anguish sore, 
O’er the blight of prospects fair ; 
While demons laughed, 
And eager quaffed 
My tears, like nectar rare. 


Through Hell's red hall an echo rang, 
An echo loud and long, 
As in the bowl 
I plunged my soul, 
In the night of madness strong. 


And there, within that sparkling glass, 
I knew the cause to lie ; 
This all men own, 
From zone to zone, 
Yet millions drink and die. 
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THE GIDDY THRONG—FADS, FOIBLES AND FASHIONS 





Talking Back - - + + = New York Graphic 

“There is nothing on earth more farcical to me,” said 
one of the gayest of married society women, “than the 
sermons of preachers about the wretched inward lives and 
heart-sickness of society women. I just read a sermon the 
other day in which an uproarious revivalist was deploring 
the misery of a hollow life. What does this sanctimonious 
old brother know about hollow lives? Why does he take 
hollow lives to ring his changes upon? Why don’t he 
speak of the hopeless lives of women at the washtub and 
the cooking-stove? There are just as many Godless women 
at those occupations as in the whirl of society. Women 
can be hollow anywhere. Society has nothing to do with 
it. We are more caviled at simply because we make a 
show. We dress well and drive in carriages, and the crowd 
stares, and good, religious people, pointing out some one 
among us, shake their heads in pity and say: ‘ Look at 
that gay butterfly creature. She married that old man for 
his money. She is utterly heartless, and yet she must suf- 
fer sometimes when midnight leaves her alone with her 
soul.’ Not nearly so wretched, my dear, good people, is 
this heartless devotee of fashion as a young girl living in 
the country, who recently married a rich old codger for 
his ducats. The old fellow makes her work, she hates 
him, and has no diversions in the way of balls, operas and 
fine clothes. Women in every station of life are constantly 
selling themselves. It’s not a crime patented by fashion- 
able society. There are more alleviations to a sale mar- 
riage in gay life than any other. People may talk con- 
science till they die, but conscience can be kept pretty 
quiet in the body of a beautiful woman surrounded by ad- 
miration and luxury.” “But don’t you believe that there 
is such a thing as a pure, high, Christian life?” ‘“ Cer- 
tainly I do, and I believe it’s the only life that brings all 
perfect peace, but how*few women of any class know such 
a life. The majority of humanity is sinful. There is self- 
ishness and want of heart equally distributed in every 
class. A lot of ranting is done about the worldly mother 
who leaves her children to the care of servants. Of course 
such a woman is not an ideal mother, but the children are 
not as much to be pitied as those of the equally heartless 
mother of a lower class who is too slovenly and trifling to 
take proper care of her offspring and too poor to hire ser- 
vants to take care of them. I tell you the preachers are 
all wrong. The worldly society woman, next to the per- 
fect and rarely found Christian woman, is the happiest on 
earth. In my girlhood I gave romance a few smiles and 
tears. I played at love, but my rearing by a worldly 
mother did not leave me with a large amount of heart at 
eighteen. We were in moderate circumstances, and my 
mother taught me to think money the greatest good. I had 
quite a desperate love affair the year before I made my 
money match. He was a blond and sang tenor. I met 
him the other day threadbare with a string of little children 
at his heels. He had that exhausted, hacked look common 
to men with empty pockets and large families. I was 
driving by in my carriage with my two little girls. I leaned 
over and kissed the lot as a prayer of thankfulness for my 
present happy state welled up from my heart.” “ And 
you didn’t have an instant’s heart throb or a momentary 
regret?” “Do you know,” lifting her large, laughing eyes, 
“that I wouldn’t be the mother of that seedy singer and 
those decidedly rusty little brats for anything in Christen- 
dom! It was a little hard to give him up at the time. 


We made beautiful pictures of love in a cottage, and all 
that, but when my husband came along with money and a 
four-story brown-stone residence, the cottage tumbled, 
never to be regretted.” “ But how could you bear to 
marry a man without loving him? It seems to me a woman 
must Jove or hate the man she marries.” “So I’ve read 
in books and been told by romantic young women. I’m 
neither a novel heroine nor the embodiment of romance. 
My husband is not an Apollo. He has stiff, black hair 
and very large teeth, two things I had ever railed against 
in early girlhood, and he is not as old as my desire to be- 
come a widow would have him ; still, as a husband he is 
about the best a woman could have. He pays my bills 
and never grumbles, is submissive, uncomplaining, thinks 
me the most beautiful woman on earth, and likes me to 
go out and have attention.” “But what are you going 
to do when you grow old and the attention ceases?” “I 
won’t care for the kind of admiration then that I have 
now. The young fellows will be nice to me then for my 
girls. They are both lovely children, and will make hand- 
some women. I shall be young again in their love 
affairs and entertainments.” “Are you bringing them 
up with the same view of life presented by your own 
mother?” “ Why, of course ; my girls must marry rich. 
If they really fall in love with rich men, I shall consider 
their destiny complete ; but if not, I shall urge the marry- 
ing of money without love as the next best thing, and 
shall be content in believing their lives as happy as my own.”’ 


The Fall Shades . - - Millinery Trade Review 

The syndicate of Paris manufacturers have adopted the 
following as the leading colors for the coming season : 

Emeraude—a deep, rich, emerald green. 

Scarabee—a dark, yellowish green. 

Couroncou—a shade lighter than scarabee. 

Peupliere—a shade lighter than couroncou. 

Nil—a light water green. 

Couquelicot—a rich, blood red. 

Cardinal—a dark scarlet. 

Boulanger—a bright, live blood red. 

Bouton d’or—a gold yellow. 

Mais—a straw yellow. 

Volcan—a reddish terra-cotta. 

Alezan—a dark reddish brown. 

Pactole—a light, golden brown. 

Oxide—a dark slate. 

Lionceau—a dark fawn. 

Heron—a gray drab. 

Luciole—a gend’arme blue. 


Her Defenseless Lips : - San Francisco Argonaut 

When the last knot was tied and she was bound to the 
chair by the gentle instance of some half dozen silk cra- 
vats, she said : “I hope that you have not so far misunder- 
stood the indulgence I have shown you as to suppose that 
I will actually permit you to kiss me. With an eloquence 
of which I had not, I confess, thought you capable, you 
have depicted the happiness which I should confer upon 
you if I allowed you to tie me to this chair, so to disable 
me that I could not prevent your wresting from my defense- 
less lips that kiss which I am not, alas! at liberty to give 
you. Penetrated by the ardor of your prayers and 
impressed by the subtlety of your reasoning, I consented to 
submit to this duress ; but you must not forget that it was 
upon the expressed condition that you should content 
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yourself with seeing me in this kissable position, and 
should not attempt to exercise the power which I have 
rashly given you. With your corporeal eye you may con- 
template my helplessness, but you may kiss me with the 
lips of your imagination only.” “ But—” said he. “ But 
Iam very severe? Possibly. And yet I have already 
made an enormous concession. I know how much you 
love me, and I appreciate the fervid emotions which glow 
in your eyes at this moment. You have never before been 
enabled to look your heart into mine. I am deprived of 
my fan, my handkerchief—of all the intrenchments behind 
which a woman retreats when she can no longer sustain, 
unprotected, the bombardment of her dearest foe. Is not 
this enough ? Your fancy is surely not less active than 
mine—and I confess to you that I can almost feel your 
kiss—my lips quiver, my heart is beating in plunges rather 
than in pulsations. Am I to understand that you expe- 
rience none of these delicious pains?” “Oh! More— 
but—” said he. “But you cannot prevail upon me to 
enlarge the latitude I have already given you. I see that 
my kindness was perhaps mistaken, and that you are not a 
little tantalized. I sincerely commiserate your feelings. But 
it has always been my pleasure to afford an exemplary ex- 
ception to the frailty of my contemporaries. If you knew 
what a compensation one finds in the consciousness of recti- 
tude—if you knew how sweet it is to me when I return from 
my clandestine, but innocent, visits to the studios of my vas- 
sals to realize that my lips.are still my husband’s, and his 
only!” Her voice was full of tears, tears of resignation. Her 
face shone with the glorified sadness and proud abnegation 
which one often sees on the brow of a young girl just before 
it is concealed by the veil of religious vocation. And yet 
—so full is the gamut of a woman’s countenance—her lips 
still bore the traces of the imagined kiss For a moment 
he rested his nervous artist’s hand upon an easel at his side, 
struggling, perhaps, with the remnant of that passion which 
these saintly words had almost quelled. Then taking his pa- 
lette-knife, as if he dared not trust himself long enough to 
untie the knots, he moved toward her chair. The knife still 
in his grasp, he placed his hand at her back, and, with the 
fervor of a fasting love, kissed her full on the soft, moist 
lips. “ Ah,” said she, as with reluctant tenderness he 
loosed the bonds to which he owed so great a happiness, 
“‘how much my husband deserves my gratitude, in that he 
has chosen a friend so worthy of my esteem and of his! 
Nothing is more delightful than to count among one’s 
acquaintances a man at once so subtle and so forcible as 
you—a man who knows how to spare a woman of propri- 
ety that remorse which is the worst of agonies. Thanks to 
your ingenious brutality, I have no share in the fault into 
which you have—by a passion perhaps invincible—been 
led. I can now return to my husband and present my lips 
to him for a kiss with a conscience void of reproach.” 


Bald-headed Women - - St. Luuis Globe-Democrat 

“An innocent young fellow came in yesterday,” said 
Mrs. Donato, the celebrated worker in hair, ‘‘and asked 
me why women are never bald-headed. I at first won- 
dered where he had lived all his days, and then, consider- 
ing that he was not in the trade and didn’t know the 
schemes that women have,I pitied him. The fact is, 
there are more bald-headed women than there are men 
with shiny pates. Especially is this the case in the higher 
classes of society. The richer the food the poorer the sus- 
tenance given the egg of the hair. It receives more exter- 
nal attention, to be sure, and that partially makes up for 
it, but you would be surprised to be behind the scenes and 
see a woman prominent in the best society, and who the 
night before bore her head, adorned with a luxuriant mass 
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of ‘woman’s glory,’ proudly aloft—you would be sur- 
prised to see her in here with not a hair on her head, bow- 
ing the polished cranium meekly before the brush of one of 
my maids, while the latter arranged the V-shaped bangs 
(which are all the rage now, everything in hair-dressing 
tending to a point) or the Grecian knot (the style for full 
dress), so artistically as to deceive even her husband. 
What a sensation these maids of mine could create could 
they reach the husbands of many of the society women of 
St. Louis. Many a man is happy in the possession of a 
wife with what he thinks an original head of hair. One 
well-known woman, residing in the West End, came in the 
other day and said her husband was prone to pull her hair, 
and wanted to know if her chignon could be made proof 
against this danger. We fixed it on with paste, and since her 
locks have held out. Women who use hair restoratives 
do not get bald. Factory girls seldom get bald. But if 
you intend getting a society girl for a wife, fasten her hair 
to a bush unbeknown to her and then surprise her into 
starting suddenly. If her ‘crown of glory’ doesn’t give 
way you are pretty safe, though that will not be absolute 
proof. Women not bald-headed! Poor innocence!” 


The Origin of Fashion - - - The London World 

The well-spring of fashion nowadays is the cocotte or the 
actress. Fashion is born of a double need—the desire to 
attract attention for some, and for others the instinct of 
imitation, the necessity of doing and looking as others do. 
It is a necessity for the cocotte to make herself remarked, 
while a lady will avoid wearing an eccentric hat or dress. 
In her coiffure alone a Parisienne will sometimes venture 
on a novelty. Thus, it was at a ball at the Hotel de Ville 
that some ladies belonging to republican and governmental 
circles risked the coiffure in the form of a Phrygian cap, 
with the hair rolled up from the neck and fixed on the top 
of the head. This coiffure was remarked and imitated, and 
is now making its way around the world. The long man- 
tles at present all the rage in Paris were “created,” through 
the intermediary of Félix, by Mme. Grisier-Montbazon at 
the Nouveautés last winter, and ratified by Mlle. Cerny in 
the Affaire Clémenceau with slight modifications. Now 
you see nothing but long mantles, some of black satin 
lined with satin of rose chamois, sulphur yellow, or lilac ; 
others of Veronese green, others of soie changeante, others 
of striped woolen materials imitating the limousine worn 
by carters : some simply drawn in round the neck, others 
with honeycomb plaits ; open in front so as to show the 
corsage and the skirt, drawn in at the waist over the tour- 
nure, and falling at the sides from the shoulders in long 
sculptural folds. This mantle, we have seen, was invented 
several months ago, early in the winter, and yet it is only 
just becoming general. Why? Because, although a cos- 
tume may be found successful on the stage, it will go no 
further unless the demi-mondaines adopt it ; and during 
the winter these interesting members of society play only a 
minor réle, for want of places to show themselves. The 
consequence is that their season begins only with the Con- 
cours Hippique, the spring race meetings, and the opening 
of the summer places of amusement like the Hippodrome, 
the Circus, the Jardin de Paris, and the Salon, which are 
frequented for purposes of study by the dressmakers, by 
the draughtsmen for fashionable journals, by the manufac- 
turers for exportation, and by the designers for the great 
shops like the Louvre and the Bon Marché. This period 
of creation and propagation of new fashions will reach its 
apogee at the Grand Prix, and so Paris wili be provided 
with ideas to-work upon until next season. When a 
new model has been “lancé,” as the commercial term 
says, by the cocottes, the ladies adopt it with modifications 
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and attenuations; then it gets published in the fashion jour- 
nals ; then it is manufactured by the Bon Marché ; and 
when, in the course of a year or so, it has penetrated the 
various strata of the Parisian middle classes, it spreads over 
the provinces, and finally disappears in the Bohemian 
dancing saloons at Petersburg, and in the stony and more 
barren parts of Connecticut. As withdresses and mantles, 
so with hats and bonnets, the propagators, and to a certain 
extent the creators of new forms, are the actresses and the 
cocottes, who are therefore most important and indispen- 
sable auxiliaries in the commerce of the “ couturier” and 
the “ modiste,” which in Paris alone produces an annual 
movement of some five hundred millions of francs. 
The Hair Groom - - : . - New York Sun 
“T’m not a hair-dresser,” she said, “ I’m a hair-groomer. 
I don’t do up hair at all. I only comb the hair and give 
it that general attention which every woman’s hair de- 
mands two or three times a week. There are lots of 
women in the city who are in this business and who would 
scorn to call themselves professional hair-dressers.” She 
was an elderly lady, tall and slender, and dressed neatly 
and with excellent taste, in black. Her manners were 
gentle and refined. “I was cornered and I had to do 
it,” she said. “I had to earn my living suddenly, and 
the only way I could think of to do so at my age was to 
care for women’s hair. My mother was for years an in- 
valid. She had beautiful hair, and it used to soothe and 
quiet her to have me comb her hair and stroke it softly. 
In this way I learned to care for the hair, especially that 
of nervous women. There are a great many women of 
course, of the so-called upper classes who can’t afford 
to keep maids and yet who want their hair cared for 
regularly. They don’t like to have professional hair- 
dressers around them, either. It is to such women I look 
for my patronage. What do I do to the hair? Well, 
first I rub it dry with a soft and then with a hard brush. 
I don’t put a lot of water and ‘cleaning stuff’ upon the 
hair at first, as some do, but after I have the dandruff 
all out, I wet the hair with a simple solution which 
I know to be effective and not deleterious ; then I rub and 
brush the hair dry again. Next comes the trimming. I 
pull out the gray hairs one by one, taking care to pull them 
so that the scalp is not lacerated and the hair cells them- 
selves destroyed. There is a great art in pulling out hairs. 
You must pull them in the direction in which they lie in the 
scalp just as you would a sliver of wood from your hand, 
in the direction in which it entered. Men or women can’t 
pull out gray hairs themselves, for it is utterly impossible 
for them to see that they are pulling the hairs out on the 
proper slant. Finally, I trim the hair. I cut each individual 
hair separately so as to make it even with the others. 
When the hair is gathered up in the hand and cut square 
across in a lump, as it were, with the scissors, the straggling 
hairs are not reached. The result is only to make the hair 
shorter and quite as uneven as before. Then I part the 
hair simply and do it up plainly. If women want their hair 
done up in fancy styles, they mustn’t come to me.” 
English and American Manners - The Berlin Gazette 
The American gentleman of high social position is, as a 
rule, thoroughly polite and considerate in his manners. 
An English gentleman of the same class is infinitely ruder 
when he wants to be, although no one can be more elegant 
when the humor suits him. An Englishman considers that 
whatever he does is right; the fact that he does it makes 
it right. Americans are modest in this matter, and are 
willing to govern themselves by certain rules of polite 
society. Englishmen draw lines, and expect every other 
nationality to respect them. I have heard anecdotes that 
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it would seem almost impossible to believe, illustrative of 
the rudeness of the English gentlefolk. I have never been 
able to make up my mind whether this rudeness of speech 
comes from an intention to be rude or merely from plain 
speaking. I heard a foreigner, not an Englishman, say at 
a lady's table that he would take some more of the soup 
because he knew that it was good, and he did not know 
whether the dinner that followed would be ; when he had 
a good thing he wanted to make sure of it. His wife 
expostulated with him in a playful way, but he replied 
indignantly that he was not a hypocrite, that he was sim- 
ply honest. I sometimes think that this is the motive that 
impels some English people to say the unpleasant things 
that they are so fond of saying. And yet when an 
Englishman says a rude thing he does not say it with the 
brutality of an American. It is never accompanied with 
profanity. Indeed, profanity is a peculiarity of the Ameri- 
can climate. I heard an Englishman say, not long ago, 
that the reason he liked to be associated with a certain 
man in business, although that man was not very prompt 
in paying him his salary, was, that he always spoke to him 
as a gentleman, and never swore at him. Another man who 
offered him a better position, he hesitated to go with be- 
cause he peppered his conversation with oaths. Not that 
the Englishman was such a tenderfoot, but he did not like 
such rough language. He said that it irritated him to have 
a man say to him, even though he meant to be perfectly 
amiable, “‘ Where the h— have you been ai! this time?” 
It was a form of greeting which, while intended to be cor- 
dial, was unpleasant. He did not deny that Englishmen 
swore, but he said he never heard oaths among the same 
class of Englishmen as were used by Americans of the 
same set. Of course you do not expect to hear a woman 
use profane expressions, but an English woman will not 
use any of the violent words that even an American lady 
has in her vocabulary. You may offend an English woman 
to the last point of her endurance, but she will only be 
“vexed,” or, under unusually strong emotion, “ very 
vexed.” I notice that the young Americans whose lives 
are devoted to imitating English manners are very soft 
spoken, and their great aim seems to be self-suppression. 
They consider it bad form to show any emotion at all. 


Amateur Drunkards ; . - San Francisco Post 

How wine-bibbing has grown of late years among our 
girls only an old observer like myself or the head of the 
house who foots the bills can understand. It is something 
perfectly shocking, and the weddings, receptions and blow- 
outs in general are few that do not wind up with almost an 
orgie among the late ones. Why, at one of these affairs the 
other night I saw a young woman, who is now in her second 
season out, stand at the table and drink her pint of Perrier 
Jouet out of a goblet. “Ain’t she a thoroughbred?” 
exclaimed young Ducats, who stood by her. And the 
silly girl was ready to dash off another bumper of the same 
size. On all sides were young women drinking their wine, 
and not a few of them showing in their flushed faces and 
flashing eyes the effect of their tippling. This, be it remem- 
bered, was one of the most fashionable houses in this city, 
and whatever was thought, not one word of remonstrance 
was uttered while the scene was on. I am told that at another 
gathering of a recent date the wine was so plentiful and the 
license so general that some of the young women in their 
exaltation endeavored to climb up the tent pole of the 
marquee in which the supper had been spread. I am told, 
further, that on another occasion, when the women went 
upstairs to put on their wraps preparatory to going home, 
some of them were unable to find their way out unassisted. 
Remember, all these scenes took place not at gatherings of 
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sirens on the coast, but at social assemblages in the houses 
of our “ best society.” How much of drunkenness there may 
be in private among young women I do not attempt to say, 
but if these public exhibitions narrated are an evidence of 
a certain predilection, it may be conjectured that the curse 
is widespread. Have I spoken too plainly of this awful 
subject? Have I said more than can be vouched for by 
those who have kept their eyes about them? I think not. 
Beautiful Necks - . - - New York Graphic 

“ A woman with a white neck never conceals it” is one 
of the social axioms. For the last few years, ever since, 
in fact, the Princess of Wales became the leader of Amer- 
ican and London fashions, the white neck has been in 
eclipse." The Princess has a deep scar, caused by an ab- 
scess under the skin, and to conceal this blemish the high 
collar on day dresses and the broad band of velvet and 
jewels by night were adopted. Like most fashions, this 
one was born to soothe royal vanity, and it must be con- 
ceded it has proved a blessing to many a long-necked com- 
moner. Now, however, there is a threatened revolt among 
the young beauties with white round throats; they say with 
the usual cruelty of youth, that the Princess would be glad 
enough to dispense with her chokers if she could, and they 
will not be governed by her scar any longer. For tailor- 
made, severe street gowns, yes; but for the house, no! 
Aided and abetted by M. Worth, the girls are showing 
their necks in a most distracting way. At the theater the 
other night the back of the loveliest white neck divided at- 
tention with “ Jim the Penman,” whenever the curtain fell, 
for the beautiful line of the soft brown hair on that white 
skin, the graceful curves of the jaw where it joined the 
neck, and then the roundness of the contours, were stud- 
ies in which an artist might have reveled. To exhibit all 
this loveliness the Frenchy gown was devoid of any band. 
Trying? Well, slightly, but then that is the charm of it. 
Only the young and fair may venture to uncover this por- 
tion of the human anatomy. English girls are famous for 
their columnar necks. Americans, on the contrary, are of 
the finer mold, and their necks like their wrists and ankles, 
are more slender than those of the fair but massive daugh- 
ters of Albion. Mrs. Langtry, for instance, has a perfectly 
set neck; the back of it is what the Greeks call “ kiss- 
able,” and so, too, was this demoiselle’s who engrossed the 
attention of the occupants of two seats behind her at the 
theater last week. It is seldom, however, that this pure 
Greek type appears on this side, though now it is to be a 
fashion it will doubtless develop among American beauties, 
for Americans have a way of being what they desire. 


Presbyterian Whiskers - . - New York Tribune 

A paper in this city the other day spoke of a certain dis- 
tinguished clergyman as having Presbyterian whiskers. I 
am unable to describe such whiskers exactly, but I am 
under the impression that they are side whiskers set pretty 
well back on the face, and having no connection with the 
mustache. Indeed I don’t know but that the mustache 
should be shaved to bring out the beauties of the ideal 
Presbyterian whiskers. The Methodist type of hirsute 
adornment is somewhat different, consisting of a full beard, 
well trimmed, and with no mustache. It used to be so 
that you could nearly always tell a Methodist parson by 
looking at his beard; but alas! those good old days are 
gone, and you can now see Methodist clergymen with 
fashionably trimmed beards and curled mustaches, so that 
it is difficult to tell them from Wall Street brokers. In the 
Protestant Episcopal Church there are different types of 
face adornment. The Anglo-Catholic priest is shaven and 
shorn, just like his Roman Catholic brother. By the way, 
one reason for this regulation, I believe, is that it enables the 
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Officiating clergyman to partake of the Holy Communion 
more decently and reverently. The Broad Churchman 
doesn’t cultivate any type of whiskers, but follows what- 
ever fashion best suits his physiognomy. The Low Church- 
man used to cultivate the Presbyterian style of whiskers, the 
object being to make the whiskers as silky and ethereal 
looking as possible, while at the same time a special effort 
was made to have the face soft and of a bloodiess white. 
As the old-fashioned Evangelical clergymen were men of 
singularly pure lives and given to no excesses of any kind, 
they generally looked that way. The effect of all this 
was enhanced by the high silk hat, clerical dress and white 
choker which they habitually wore. There are queer 
inconsistencies in human nature. These men spent 
their lives in denouncing the formalism of Rome, and in 
this, as in other things, they adopted a most rigid formal- 
ism. But perhaps each man consoled himself with the 
reflection that he was his own pope. The High Church- 
man doesn’t run so much to peculiar styles in whiskers as 
to Anglicanism in dress and pronunciation, and the culti- 
vation of a dignified port, suggestive of the English bishop. 
Sometimes they look very pompous and forbidding; but 
at heart they are good fellows and do a useful work for their 
Church. A little familiarity with them will rub off their 
ecclesiastical veneer, and discover them to be practical 
Americans with a genuine love of the democratic social 
system out of which they have been produced. 
On the Installment Plan - - + The American Hebrew 
There is one grand scheme that has caused me frequently 
to wonder why it has not been brought into general appli- 
cation, in view of the ingenuity and genius that is lying 
around loose: and that is the getting of a wife on the in- 
stallment plan ; that is, I don’t mean the wife, but the 
dowry. There are a good many fathers who couldn’t 
spare $5,000 cash down, but who could readily pay in in- 
stallments of say $500 or $1000 per year. Notes could be 
given, and even mortgages on land for security of payment 
at the stated periods, say from one to ten years. A fail- 
ure to pay would enable the husband to foreclose. His 
money would be safe at any rate, don’t you see. 
Queer Binding . me Providence Fournal 
Extravagance in binding has frequently furnished an 
opening for the display of fantastic tricks and fads. Ina 
bookseller’s catalogue was once an advertisement of a 
Latin copy of Apuleius’s Golden Ass, bound in the skin 
of an ass. A book relating to Jeffrey Hudson, the cele- 
brated dwarf, was bound in a piece of the silk waistcoat of 
Charles I. Fox’s historical works were bound in fox skin, 
and Bacon’s works were dressed out in hog skin. One 
offspring of the French Revolution was the grim humor 
of binding books in human skin. France was not alone in 
this practice. In various parts of England the skin of mur- 
derers has been tanned and used to bind books. The pub- 
lic library of Bury St. Edmands has a book containing the 
account of the trial of a man for murder bound in his own 
skin. Eccentricities of binding in such as skins of cats, 
crocodile, mole, seal, wolf, tiger, bear, etc., abound. The 
use of cloth in binding is one of comparatively recent date. 
In 1835 Archibald Leighton introduced cloth for covers, 
the first books so bound being Byron’s complete works. 





A man “stops” at a hotel when he lodges for one night ; 
he “stays” when he is well fixed ; he “puts up” when he 
is given a sky parlor; he is a “guest of the landlord” 
when he does not pay.— New Orleans Times. 

If a delinquent and a half should come up and pay a 
dollar and a half in a year and a half an editor and a half 
would then stand some chance of getting a meal and a 
half occasionally.—Smithville (Georgia) News. 
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GLUTTONY —SOME MONSTROUS APPETITES* 





“Gluttony,” says the Shepherd in Wilson’s Noctes Am- 
brosianz, ‘‘may be defined as an immoral and unintel- 
lectual abandonment of the sowl o’ man to his gustative 
nature. I defy a brute animal to be a glutton. A swine’s 
no glutton. Nae creatur but man can bea glutton. All 
the rest are prevented by the definition.” Not much fault 
can be found with this definition of gluttony, except in one 
rather important particular—that the craving for food is 
not always prompted by desire to indulge the palate, but 
is caused by what is virtually a disease. There are several 
cases of this kind recorded in the various medical jour- 
nals, two of the most remarkable of which relate to French- 
men. In the Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, Dr. 
Percy relates that of a soldier named Tarare. This man 
was born near Lyons and came up to Paris, where his first 
exploit was to eat a basket of apples at a friend’s expense. 
On various occasions he swallowed a series of corks and 
other indigestible materials, which produced such violent 
colic that he was obliged to attend the Hotel Dieu, and, 
while being examined, almost managed to swallow the 
watch-chain and seals of the surgeon in attendance. At 
seventeen years of age, when only weighing one hundred 
pounds, he could eat twenty-four pounds of beef in as 
many hours. One day he was observed to seize a large 
cat, and, after sucking his blood, left, in a very short 
time, only cleanly-picked bones, the hair being rejected, in 
the course of half an hour, like that of other carnivora. 
He was fond of serpents and eels, swallowing them whole. 
On another occasion he consumed in a few minutes a 
repast spread out for fifteen German workpeople, of milk, 
etc., after which he was blown out like a balloon. In the 
presence of some officers he swallowed, at one sitting, 
thirty pounds of liver and lights. On one occasion he fell 
under suspicion of having eaten a child fourteen months 
old. It is affirmed that he was of mild and gentle man- 
ners and aspect. After death his stomach was found in a 
very diseased condition. The other case is related by a 
writer in the Medical and Physical Journal, who tells that 
a Frenchman named Charles Domery, aged twenty-one, six 
feet three inches high, and thin, though well made, when a 
prisoner of war at Liverpool, consumed in one day four 
pounds of cow’s udder and ten pounds of beef, both raw, 
together with two pounds of tallow candles and five bottles 
of porter. He was allowed the rations of ten men, and 
still was not satisfied. Some ancient and medizval cases 
must, however, be taken cum grano salis. Thus Fuller, in 
his Worthies, states that one Nicholas Wood, of Harrison, 
in Kent, ate a whole sheep raw, costing sixteen shillings— 
a good sum in those days—at one meal, and at another 
time thirty dozen pigeons. At Sir W. Sidney's, in the 
same county, he ate as many victuals as would have served 
thirty men. At Lord Wooton's mansion he devoured at 
one dinner eighty-four rabbits, which, by computation of 
half a rabbit each man, would have served one hundred 
and sixty-eight men. He once ate at his breakfast eighteen 
yards of black pudding. Mr. Fuller even asserts that he 
devoured a whole hog at one sitting, with three pecks of 
damsons—which is rather a large order, both to consume 
and believe. But Wood’s exploits pale before those of the 
Emperor Claudius Albinus, who would devour more than 
a bushel of apples at one time just by way of an appetizer ; 
he would eat at his breakfast five hundred figs, one hun- 
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dred peaches, ten melons, twenty pounds of grapes and 
four hundred oysters. After such a meal, well may Lep- 
sius, who relates the story, exclaim, “ Fye upon him ; God 
keep such a curse from the earth!” Of one Phagan, who 
lived during the reign of Aurelianus, it is related that at 
one meal he would eat a whole boar and drink more than 
three gallons of wine. When an individual of this kind 
was presented to King James I., and that monarch was 
informed that he could eat a whole sheep at a single 
meal, James inquired what he could do in any other way 
more than another man? When answered that he could 
not do so much, “ Hang him, then,” said the king, “for it 
is unfit a man should live that eats as much as twenty men 
and cannot doso much as one.” Hardicanute was so great 
a glutton that one of his historians calls him “ Swine’s 
mouth.” His tables were covered four times a day with 
the most costly viands that the air, sea or land could fur- 
nish. His gluttony killed him, for he fell down dead at a 
wedding banquet at Lambeth, and with him expired the 
Danish sway in England. But gluttony is everywhere to 
be found. In rural England eating matches are common 
to this day. One held at a small village in Yorkshire some 
time ago, between two men named Gubbins and Muggins, 
was the cause of a good deal of local excitement. A 
countryman, leaving the place a little before the match 
came to a conclusion, was stopped by almost every one 
on the road with the query, “Who beats? How does 
the match get on?” and so forth, to which he answered, 
“Why, oi don’t exactly knaw ; they say Gubbins ‘ll get it, 
but oi thinks Muggins ‘ll beat ’im yet, for when I left he 
wor only two geese and a turkey behind him.” Southey 
narrates an anecdote of a large eater who would probably 
have held his own with either Gubbins or Muggins. “I 
saw Major Cartwright,” he writes, “in 1791. I was visit- 
ing with the Lambs at Hamstead, in Kent, at the house of 
Hodges, his brother-in-law ; we had nearly finished dinner 
when he came in. He desired the servant to cut him a 
plate of beef from the sideboard. I thought the footman 
meant to insult him ; the plate was piled to a height which 
no ploughboy, after a hard day's fasting, could have lev- 
eled ; but the moment he took up his knife and fork and 
arranged the plate, 1 saw he was no common man. A 
second and a third supply soon vanished. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lamb, who had never before seen him, glanced at each 
other; but Tom and I, with school boys’ privilege, kept our 
eyes riveted upon him with what Dr. Butt would have 
called the gaze of admiration. ‘I see you have been look- 
ing at me,’ said he, when he had finished. ‘I have a very 
great appetite. I once fell in with a stranger at a shooting 
season, and we dined together at an inn. There was a leg 
of mutton, which he did not touch. I never have more 
than two cuts to a leg of mutton ; the first takes all one 
side, and the second all the other; and when I have done 
this, I lay the bone across my knife for the marrow. The 
stranger could refrain no longer. ‘By ——, sir,’ said he, 
‘I never before saw a man eat like you.’” A counselor- 
at-law of Charles I.’s time, named Mallett, ate, at one time, 
an ordinary meal provided in Westminster for thirty men, 
at one shilling each, which at that time was sufficient to 
provide an excellent dinner. His ‘practice being insuffi- 
cient to supply him with good meat, he fed generally on 
offals, or livers, hearts, etc. He lived to almost sixty years of 
age, and for the last seven years ate as moderately as other 
men of his day and generation. 
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POLITICAL GRAVES—A QUARTER CENTURY RECORD#* 





I met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel the other evening a 
veteran politician in a reminiscent mood, and for an hour 
or more he chatted most interestingly of the ambitious 
men whose political careers have been spoiled by the 
acceptance of Cabinet portfolios. “The man of influ- 
ence who has any designs on the future always shows his 
sense by declining a Cabinet appointment,” said he, “ for 
hard work, poor pay and a political grave are about the 
only rewards that await him if he accepts. This has been 
my observation for forty-five years, and it holds good to- 
day. How many can remember the men who composed 
the war Cabinet of President Lincoln? Nearly all of them 
had the Presidential bee buzzing in their ears, but all 
of them, with one or two exceptions, are dead and almost 
forgotten. Chase, by all odds the brainiest and broadest 
man in the Cabinet, saw his Presidential hopes vanish 
when Lincoln, with his usual shrewdness, put him out of 
the way by making him Chief Justice. Seward won fame 
as Secretary of State, but his Presidential prospects—he 
was Lincoln's chief opponent in the Convention of 1860— 
were killed the day he left the Senate to accept that office. 
Stanton died three days after Grant made him a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, worn with disease and broken by dis- 
appointment. Speed, whom Lincoln made Attorney-Gen- 
eral in remembrance of early friendship, but who never 
proved equal to the duties of the office, became a country 
lawyer in Kentucky, and died, almost forgotten, not long 
ago. Harlan, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Interior, slid into 
obscurity by way of the Alabama Claims Court, of which 
he was the head until its affairs were wound up a couple 
of years ago. The Cabinet of Andy Johnson has fared 
even worse than that of Lincoln. McCulloch, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was accidentally recalled to his old 
position during the closing days of the Arthur Adminis- 
tration, but he is emphatically a back number. What of 
the twenty-five men who were members of Grant's Cabinet 
during his two terms? Many of them are dead, and of 
those still living Don Cameron, who held the portfolio of 
War for a short time, is the only one in active politics. 
Elihu B. Washburne, the first Secretary of State, and 
subsequently a prominent candidate for President, for 
years before his death, which occurred quite recently, led 
a retired life and ranked among the bygones. The same 
is true of Hamilton Fish, who succeeded him. E. R. 
Hoar managed the affairs of the Attorney-General’s office 
in such a way that the Senate refused to confirm his 
nomination for Chief Justice, and forced him to go back 
to his law practice in Boston. Richardson is rich and 
still a prominent figure in Washington society, but his 
career as the head of a department is almost forgotten. 
Bristow’s prosecution of the whisky cases ended his 
public career. He is now a lawyer in New York, demand- 
ing and receiving big fees, but taking no part in politics. 
Boutwell is a Washington claim agent. Creswell allowed 
the public to forget that he was ever Postmaster-General 
while he drew a fat salary from the Alabama Claims Court. 
Taft is practicing law in Cincinnati. Belknap, dismissed 
from the Cabinet in disgrace because his wife had disposed 
of a few post-traderships for money, now has a law office in 
Washington, and is said to be making a fair living. Wil- 
liams, able and ambitious, who built a big house in Wash- 
ington and dreamed of a long public career, passed under a 


* Correspondence of the Chicago Times. 





cloud along with Secor Robeson, and both are now political 
bankrupts, the one in Oregon, the other in New Jersey. 
Columbus Delano is leading the life of a farmer out in 
Ohio. “ And the Cabinet of Hayes?” continued the vet- 
eran. “Evarts, whose ability as a pleader won him the 
portfolio of State, and Sherman, who failed to climb into 
the presidential chair by way of the Treasury Department, 
are its only members still prominent in politics. McCrary, 
who was Secretary of War, and whom Hayes made a 
United States District Judge just before his retirement, 
left the bench two or three years ago, and is now a railroad 
attorney in Kansas City. His political influence is insig- 
nificant. Schurz, whom Hayes made Secretary of the 
Interior in return for his labors with the German voters of 
Ohio, has been everything at intervals and nothing long. 
He is now earning a living as agent for the German hold- 
ers of American bonds. Devens isa local judge in Massa- 
chusetts, and Key is on the Federal bench in the South. 
De Lesseps, who, in common with all foreigners, had an 
exaggerated idea of the value of an American Cabinet offi- 
cial, made Dick Thompson, Hayes’ Secretary of the Navy, 
President of the Panama Canal Company, at a salary of 
$25,000 a year. Thompson didn’t amount to much while 
he was in the Cabinet, and he has been of less value in his 
present position. His successor as Secretary was General 
Goff, of West Virginia. Goff was the youngest Cabinet 
officer in the history of the country, but he is now a by no 
means conspicuous member of the lower house of Congress. 
Take the Cabinet of President Garfield. Blaine is the 
only member of the Cabinet still a power in politics, and 
not one man in ten can tell who the other members were. 
James, is president of a bank, and no longer a factor in 
politics. Senator Windom was a leading presidential 
possibility when he became Garfield’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. After the latter’s death he sought a re-election 
to the Senate in order to put himself in the way of the 
presidential lightning in 1884, was defeated by a compara- 
tively unknown man, and retired from politics in disgust. 
Kirkwood also met his political death by going into the 
Cabinet, and is now farming in Iowa. Hunt, whom Arthur 
laid on the shelf by way of the Russian mission, is dead. 
Sentiment led Garfield to make Lincoln Secretary of War, 
and Arthur continued him in office for the same reason. 
Wayne MacVeagh, the Attorney-General, has a law office 
in Philadelphia and another in New York, and makes a 
great deal of money. Arthur’s curiously-composed Cabi- 
net is almost forgotten. Poor old Frelinghuysen is dead. 
And so are Howe and Brewster and Folger. The election 
which made Cleveland Governor, and started him on the 
road to the presidency, caused his opponent's death. 
Gresham is a Federal judge in the West. Chandler, now 
Senator from New Hampshire, whom John Roach, through 
the late Governor Morgan, had appointed Secretary of the 
Navy, and Teller, who stepped from the Interior Depart- 
ment into the Senate, are the only members of Arthur's 
Cabinet now in public life. What is true of the former is 
also true of the present Cabinet and its members. Man- 
ning is dead and Lamar on the Supreme bench. Bayard 
and Garland find their places in the Senate filled, and the 
quiet of private life awaiting them upon their retirement 
from the Cabinet. Vilas is opposed by his party in his own 
State, Endicott never had a following in Massachusetts, 
while Whitney's political career is practically ended. 
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GREETING—THE SALUTATIONS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS * 





In walking down a busy thoroughfare an observer can- 
not help remarking the different manners in which the vari- 
ous travelers, pedestrians or otherwise, greet one another. 
Among the Anglo-Saxon race, as typified by the Americans 
and English, the most common and general salutation is 
that of shaking hands. This is, of course, only done on 
coming in close contact, and but once in a day with the 
same person is sufficient. So peculiarly English is it held 
to be by European continental nations, says the Friend of 
India, that if a man wishes to be particularly attentive to 
a traveler from Great Britain or America, he will insist on 
shaking hands with him as often as he can get the chance. 
There are those who claim to form their opinion of a 
stranger from the way in which he gives his hand. Even 
if it is not possible for the people to approach near 
enough for this friendly grip, the manner in which one 
person recognizes another is legion. A gentleman ap- 
proaching a lady watches her closely to see whether she 
will bow to him. If so, off goes his hat. Hardly two men, 
however, do this simple act in the same way. One flour- 
ishes it at arm’s length ; another hardly raises it from his 
head ; a third exposes the side, as if he were asking a 
charity, while a fourth seems frightened lest by some mis- 
chance he should disarrange his hair. The fair lady, too, 
does not always return the salute in the same way. Cross 
the channel, however, and one is in a land where hat-lifting 
is the recognized salutation. It appears at first curious to 
a native of American or English soil to see a not too clean 
coal-heaver or peddler solemnly raise his head covering— 
it does not always amount to as much as a hat—to an 
equally dirty brother workman, with an air many young 
dudes might envy; but in time one fails to notice such 
things. On entering and leaving a shop, no matter how 
small, the polite man again uncovers his head, while each 
of these actions is always accompanied by an appropriate 
word of greeting. The peasants in Spain, in the country, 
on meeting a stranger offer him as a salutation a portion of 
the bread they always carry with them. Of course it is 
refused with thanks, and great would be the astonishment 
of the would-be donor were it accepted. In Germany—in 
fact, pretty well all over the Continent—to pass a man or 
woman on a country road without saying a friendly greet- 
ing is looked upon as very impolite, and the person doing 
so would certainly be regarded as a stranger. Among the 
French and Belgians especially the habit of men em- 
bracing one another is quite common, a father and son, or 
two intimate friends, thinking nothing of falling into each 
other’s arms and kissing in public. Colder tempered 
nations consider such effusions unnecessary, and believe 
there is just as much feeling in the warm grip of the hand 
and few words of welcome. The Malays and other Poly- 
nesians salute by smelling. This is performed by rub- 
bing noses. A former resident of New Zealand says that 
on meeting after an absence of some time two Maories 
seize hands and rub noses violently, at the same time 
loudly weeping, presumably from the pleasure of seeing 
each other, or perhaps from the pain of friction. In India 
the Buddhists salute by lowering the palm of the right hand 
and bringing it up toward the face, at the same time say- 
ing, “ Ram, ram chair.” The Mohammedans do the same, 
but simply say, “Salaam.” This is only done in either 
case by members of the same faith. The salutation is always 





* From the London Globe. 


made, too, with the right hand, to use the left being con- 
sidered an insult. These eastern nations have a strong 
objection to uncovering the head, but on the other hand 
consider it exceedingly disrespectful to enter the presence 
of a superior with the feet covered. The Chinese have a 
regular code of salutations, eight in number, which define 
the proper amcunt of respect to be paid to different indi- 
viduals. The one which is perhaps most familiar to San 
Franciscans is that when at the new year the Chinaman clasps 
his hands together, and, gently bowing, wishes his friend 
the compliments of the season. Two curious greetings 
which these people have among themselves are those of 
asking each other: “ Have you eatenrice?” and “Is your 
stomach in good order?” The Japanese show respect on 
meeting by bending the knee, though in the street they only 
make a feint of so doing. This is the general salute, but 
there are many others which are required from inferiors on 
encountering those in higher positions. A stranger coming 
among the Moors for the first time would, perhaps, be as- 
tonished and a little frightened by seeing one of them rid- 
ing at full gallop towards him, as if he were intending to 
execute a cavalry charge. His fears might perhaps be in- 
creased when this horseman, when almost close to his 
apparent victim, suddenly reined up, and discharged a 
pistol over his head. Recovering from his astonishment, 
however, he would find that this is the Moorish way of 
welcoming a stranger. Natives of the Gold Coast have 
still another mode of salutation. They lower their robe from 
the left shoulder with the right hand, and gracefully bow, 
though if it is a great man they salute, and they wish to be 
particularly respectful, the whole robe is removed, exposing 
the breast. Egyptians greet one another with a remark 
peculiar to their country, “ How goes the perspiration ?” 
The military salute required in nearly all civilized coun- 
tries is nearly the same. Perhaps in Germany, however, 
the regulations are somewhat more stringent. A soldier 
on meeting the emperor has to stand still, face about, and 
remain with hand raised for from twelve to twenty paces 
before his majesty approaches to the same distance after 
he has passed. In Belgium an officer has to do the same 
for the king, and subalterns for generals, though ten paces 
only are required for the latter case. Soldiers carrying 
anything so that their hands are occupied salute with their 
eyes—that is, they turn their heads in the direction of the 
person coming and going. French officers raise their caps 
to each other, but the privates do as the privates in other 
armies do. 








Speech is silyern, silence is golden, giggling is brazen, 
and laughter is often ironical.—Puck. 

It is said on the best authority that 30,000,000 bushels 
of salt are consumed in this country. The average Ameri- 
can gets away with fifty pounds of salt every year. The 
quantity taken at a time is so small that a person hardly 
notices it, but a year’s consumption of salt by one person 
is almost a bushel. An Englishman gets along on twenty- 
two pounds a year, and in France an ordinary man swal- 
lows eighteen pounds between New Year’s Day and Decem- 
ber. If calculations amount to anything there is no dan- 
ger of ascarcity of the saline article, for a famous statisti- 
cian has declared that if all the salt in the ocean were piled 
together, it would make a bulk equal to 30,000,000 cubic 
miles. He never saw all this salt, but he says it is there, 
and all that need be done is to get it safely ashore. 
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THE UNUSUAL—GHOSTLY SUPERSTITIOUS AND QUEER 





* The clock struck eleven. It wasa wild nightin Febru- 
ary and the cold was bitter. Sleet and wind raged, tearing 
their way unrestrained through the wide, deserted streets, 
rattling window panes, slamming shutters and doors, shriek- 
ing, whistling and moaning in the chimneys and through 
the bare trees. But the mad anger of the storm king 
made the little library, with its piano and organ, with its 
books and pictures, its bright lamp and glowing fire, only 
cosier and warmer, and tempted me, after my wife had 
retired, to spend another hour over a book. I lighted a 
cigar, took one of Clark Russell’s sea stories from the 
shelfs, and settled myself comfortably upon the lounge. 
I had read for about fifteen minutes, when, without any 
explainable cause, a curious consciousness stole over me 
that I was no longer alone. Whence comes this premoni- 
tion of bodily presence before sight or hearing has an- 
nounced such presence? Is it not that the spirit sees 
before the mind formulates? Or does thought speak to 
thought before the sluggish nerves of flesh can be aroused 
into action? I laid my book upon a little round table that 
stood close to the lounge, and went into the adjoining 
room, in which the gas was still burning, but found no one. 
Smiling at my nervousness, I retraced my steps. Opposite 
the lounge upon which I had been reclining, on the other 
side of the table, stood a rocking-chair, a little wicker 
affair, ornamented with blue ribbons, a favorite with my 
wife. That chair was rocking! For amoment the thought 
of an earthquake sent the blood rushing to my brain. The 
recent shocks at Charleston and in Italy may have made 
my mind susceptive to this thought, but as I glanced at the 
chandelier, at the pictures and curtains, noting that they 
remained quiet, I realized that it was no seismic disturb- 
ance which had set that chair in motion. Puzzled, I 
advanced and laid my hand upon one of the arms to steady 
it. The chair was occupied. Close your eyes, reader, 
touch an empty rocking-chair, repeat the experiment with 
the same chair, after some one has seated himself in it, and 
you will understand why I knew that the chair was occu- 
pied. I stood motionless. I could see absolutely nothing, 
and yet I felt that it was occupied and saw that it was 
rocking. I am a very matter-of-fact man. Superstition 
has never gained the slightest foothold in my mental frame. 
I have always laughed at Spiritualism, and have often 
declared that if a miracle happened before my very eyes, 
I still would deny the miracle, believing that that which seems 
miraculous has always a perfectly reasonable and natural 
origin, could we but trace it. Yet I confess that, notwith- 
standing my former skepticism, I did not feel quite at ease 
with that swaying chair before me, knowing that it was 
occupied, and yet seeing nothing. I had laid my open book 
page downward. Suddenly the book lifted itself from the 
little table, hovered a moment in front of the chair as if 
taken up by the hand, and held before the face of a reader, 
I heard the short, sharp sound as of a leaf being torn 
quickly, and then the book closed itself, or was closed, and 
resumed its former place. “This is all nonsense,” I said 
to myself, “I am lying upon the lounge, have fallen to 
sleep, and am dreaming all this, I must wake up and go to 
bed.” But it would not do. I still held my cigar ; I now 
placed it between my lips and not only saw and tasted, but 
smelled its smoke. Does one ever exercise the sense of 
smell in a dream without an actual existent cause? Reso- 


lutely, or perhaps desperately, I now reached forth to grasp 
whatever might be in that chair. A cool hand—nay, skep- 
tical reader, it was not a very cold one!—a cool, soft, living 
hand seized my right one, another my left, and there I 
stood, a little to one side, yet almost in front of the chair, 
held by two small, apparently daintily formed but wholly 
invisible hands. I felt myself growing pale, lips and throat 
became parched, my heart beat furiously, and yet I knew 
it was not fear that thus took possession of me. It was 
rather the expectation of I knew not what ; of something 
strange, unknown, mysterious, which I thought must pres- 
ently happen, blended with a feeling like curiosity as to 
the ultimate solution of the enigma before me, and which 
kept me motionless and spellbound. My right hand was 
now gently lifted and laid upon a head—a woman's head— 
for I could plainly feel a mass of soft hair, which seemed 
to be gathered on the top in a kind of wreath, the head 
itself resting against the back of the chair. How many 
minutes this lasted I do not know. Again theclock struck 
—half-past eleven. At the same instant my one hand was 
released ; the other, supported by the invisible head of my 
strange visitor, fell to my side ; the chair rocked violently 
for a moment as if some one had risen and left it, and then 
I knew I was alone. I touched the chair, felt it all over, 
turned it upside down—it was empty. I hastened to the 
door, the windows, all were closed and locked securely, 
nor do I now know whether I expected either of them to be 
open. Outside the storm still raged fiercely. I turned to 
the table, took up my book and sought the page which I 
had been reading. Page 46 of An Ocean Free Lance, 
Seaside edition, was torn from the top to the middle of the 
third column which begins with the words “ Your con- 
fession certainly surprises me, sir. I do not believe in 
apparitions, but I really do not know why they shouldn't 


be believed in.” This is all I have totell. It was my first 
uncanny and inexplicable experience. What to make of 
it I knownot. I amtold that I dreamed it. If so, whence 


the torn book? Iam as careful of the cheapest book as 
only areal bookworm can be, and I would as soon think 
of opening the piano by splitting its top with an axe as of 
willfully defacing or tearing a book. Moreover, my cigar 
which I had lighted at eleven o'clock, was still burning, 
partly consumed, at half-past eleven, for unconsciously I 
had smoked while my two hands were so strangely occupied. 
I was as wide awake, as sober, as fully in possession of all 
my mental faculties, as I am at the moment of writing these 
lines, and, finally, I may as well state that I do not believe 
that there exists a strong, healthy, sane person, untroubled 
by either a bad conscience or by bad habits, who cannot 
with absolute certainty state, of an individual experience, 
whether he was fully awake or asleep and dreaming at the 
time. Therefore, unable to answer the problem satis- 
factorily, I ask again : What was it? 





* The recent searches throughout the country for a noted 
criminal have demonstrated the fact that personal identity 
is not always easy to establish. In the annals of the law 
many cases of persons suffering punishment, even peine 
forte et dure, have been reported, where the true criminal 
escaped, and an innocent person suffered in his stead, 
solely from mistaken identity. It is, on the whole, a great 
satisfaction for one to be sure of himself, an achievement 





* F. C,. in Washington Critic. 


* F. S. Bassett in St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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not always easily possible, at least so far as mental and 
moral characteristics are concerned. There are times 
when we are scared out of ourselves, as it were, and are 
unable for some minutes to recall our own identity. In 
such case, one is apt to feel like the old woman in the 
nursery tale, who went to sleep by the roadside, when some 
rogues cut off her skirts. On awakening, she was unable 
to assure herself of her identity, and exclaimed (her name 
was Ammi) : 


Am I Ammi, or am I not Ammi, 
If Iam not Ammi, who am I? 


Another more common phase of this uncertainty as to 
one’s personality happens to us occasionally, when, from a 
stricture of the blood-vessels, some member is benumbed 
and we are uncertain, so far as feeling goes, whether it is 
with us or not. So in cases of paralysis, when the nerves 
of sensation fail to act and the limb seems to be wholly 
wanting. There are a number of humorous anecdotes, 
told of certain simple folk in various countries, which are 
based upon this inability or difficulty to distinguish one’s 
self in toto from some other self. One of these tales is 
related of twelve simple maidens belonging to a Basque 
village whose simple inhabitants were noted for their stu- 
pidity, being frequently the butt of neighboring villages. 
These twelve maidens were walking out one cool day, 
when their bare feet, exposed to the searching north wind, 
became uncomfortably cold. Suddenly the sun, coming 
out from behind the clouds, shed a genial warmth over the 
earth. “Let us warm our feet,” said one. The rest 
agreed, and the whole dozen seated themselves in a circle, 
with their feet in the center, some over, some under. 
After enjoying the warmth of the sun, turning their pink 
toes here and there to expose them to its rays, they 
attempted to rise and continue their promenade. They 
found, however, that the twenty-four limbs were so mixed 
up that no one could tell her own from her neighbor’s. 
Just then a teamster came along with his wagon, and 
the perplexed maidens applied to him to relieve them 
from their predicament. ‘‘ Willingly,” said he, “but I 
cannot do it without causing you some pain.” He then 
took his whip and began a vigorous attack upon the 
confused pedal extremities. Each girl, as the lash was 
applied, soon found her own limbs, and finally all went on 
their way rejoicing, and thanking the ingenious muleteer. 
The male sex is the stupid one in a Westphalian tale. The 
inhabitants of a certain village were on a certain occasion 
greatly troubled by sand and dirt filling their sabots, living 
as they were in a sandy, marshy country. It was deter- 
mined on this occasion to give the soiled limbs the unusual 
benefit of a warm bath. A cauldron was placed on the 
fire, and the water soon being warm, all seated themselves 
on the ground and plunged their feet in the huge vessel. 
It was, however, not so large as to obviate some crowding, 
and as a result, no one was able to separate his own ex- 
tremities from those of his neighbors. A bright idea hap- 
pened, however, to strike one of them. He drew a thong 
from his pocket and began vigorously to lash the impris- 
oned members. Each citizen was thus enabled to recover 
his own belongings, thanks to the pain inflicted by the 
wise one of the party. A different cause gives rise to a 
similar embarrassment, in a tale from the French depart- 
ment of the Upper Pyrenees. The inhabitants of a certain 
town in that locality were very proud of a lofty church 
steeple. At a town meeting one day, the Mayor recom- 
mended that the fame of the valley be increased by mak- 
ing the steeple taller, and suggested that it be conveyed to 
the top of a neighboring mountain for this purpose. This 
plan was agreed to, and ropes were attached to the steeple 
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for the purpose of dragging it up the mountain side. Each 
one of the citizens attached himself to the rope, and the 
steeple was soon on its way up the mountain side. But 
the ropes proved too frail, and soon broke, tumbling the 
human teams into great heaps, and so confusing and mix- 
ing up their legs that great quarrels arose as to the posses- 
sion of each pair of extremities—no one being sure of his 
own. A muleteer, passing by from another village, was 
appealed to, and at once cleared the matter up, as in the 
case of the Basque maidens, by hearty blows on the con- 
fused members with his whip, each villager shouting as 
his turn came: “These are mine! These are mine!” 
Tales similar to this are told of localities in Spain, Ger- 
many and Portugal. I have heard a ludicrous story of 
some negroes in this country which is of the same order as 
those already related. A number of “darkies” were 
stretched out on the floor asleep with their feet in the 
warm ashes on the hearth. Suddenly one of them ex- 
claimed, “ Who dat foot a-burnin’?” No one answering, 
he again exclaimed, “ Who dat nigger heel a-burnin’?” No 
one claiming the scorched member, the speaker concluded 
to investigate the affair, with the result that he was next 
heard to exclaim, “ Golly, dat dis nigger’s heel a-burnin’.” 
A similar obtuseness on the part of a Thuringian peasant 
is reported. In company with a comrade, he had “ made 
a night of it” at an inn. The two, somewhat jolly with 
repeated potations, started home in a sled, there being 
snow on the ground. The first-named peasant saw a leg 
hanging over the sledge, and cried out to his comrade, 
“Take in your leg, or it will freeze!” “Tis not mine, 
tis thine!” said the second peasant. Not being able 
to agree on the subject, they dismounted from the sledge, 
but could find no limb hanging over. Remounting, 
there was the limb again. The problem was finally 
solved by asking the coachman to use his whip on 
the offending leg. Scarcely had he commenced when 
the first peasant cried : “ Halloa! it’s my leg after all!” 





A grave Florentine historian, Poggio, relates a curious tale. 
He says a certain Archbishop Coloniensis had a jester for 
his amusement, who slept in the same bed with him. 
Some other monks happening to be lodged in the bed on a 
certain occasion, the jester, who slept at the foot of the 
bed, felt several feet in the bed. He inquired of one 
whose foot it was. “The archbishop’s,” was the reply. 
So of the second, the third, and the fourth. Leaping 
hastily out of bed, the jester ran to the window crying out, 
“Come all and see the new and unprecedented monster ; 
our archbishop has four feet!” He thus betrayed his 
master by letting outsiders know that he kept a jester. A 
very similar story is told by a French writer of the sixteenth 
century. Poggio also tells of a man who was gored by an 
ox, and who could not tell which leg was hurt, but was, 
nevertheless, very angry with the barber for declaring that 
neither one suffered from the attack. A traveler in South 
America heard the following in a stage coach, where 
several people were crowded closely together: “ Pardon, 
is this my leg or yours? I am really able to say nothing 
certain about it.” These examples of individual uncer- 
tainty may be explained by the existence of some nervous 
derangement, stupefying not only the member in question, 
but also the faculties to a certain extent. There are times 
when the will has lost its power over certain faculties, and 
they become partly useless to us. This is perhaps more 
apparent in the case of educated faculties. A number of 
ludicrous anecdotes are told illustrating a loss of the power 
of enumerating objects. While some of these stories mani- 
fest extreme stupidity in other things, on the part of the 
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persons interested, there is, doubtless, also present this be- 
numbing of the counting powers. Two villagers inhabit- 
ing a certain French coast town who were coming home 
from a neighboring city, with several purchases, carried 
behind them on their mules their recent acquisitions, 
among these being garden vegetables. On their way they 


passed a goat, an animal which neither had before seen. . 


Believing it to be the devil, they were greatly alarmed 
when it followed them, attracted by the smell of the vege- 
tables. Both put spurs to their asses and hastened away 
from the doubtful animal. After escaping, one of them 
asked, “ Are we all here?” “ Yes,” the other responded. 
“To be sure of it we must count. You and I make one. 
I am not sure yet how many there are of us. We must go 
and put our thumbs in that mole hill there, then we shall 
know.” This was at once done. In this and the follow- 
ing facetious anecdotes the difficulty is apparent—the 
speaker never counts himself. The formula is always the 
same, “ You and I make one.” There are several tales of 
the same class, illustrating this curious or stupid loss of the 
power of counting. The two following are examples of these: 
There were once twelve Normans who traveled together, 
not one of whom had ever seen the sea. One day they 
came to a field spread with bleaching linen and concluded 
it must be the blue water. “ Brothers,” said they, “ we 
must swim across.” Removing their garments and making 
bundles of them, which they bore on their heads, they took 
hold of each other’s hands and commenced wading through. 
First they counted their party. “ You and I are one, he 
and the other two, and so on,” said they, but no one could 
enumerate more than eleven this way. Thinking that one 
of their party had dropped out and would join them later, 
they crossed the sea of linen and again proceeded to the 
enumeration. They were still unable to find more than 
eleven, though each one tried, “ You and I are one,” etc. 
Finally one of them said, “ Brothers, I have it. We will 
take twelve clods of dirt, and each one stick his nose in 
his own clod. If there are twelve noses, each clod will be 
used.” This plan succeeded, and they found themselves 
twelve in number. An equally ludicrous tale is related 
of five peasants, this time accustomed to the sight of the 
sea. Perceiving a field of linen, one exclaimed: ‘‘ There 
is the green and blue sea ; we must bathe.” They stripped 
and commenced to swim across, but they encountered 
thistles, which stuck them. “By my faith!” cried one, 
“there are bad fish here.” When they came out it was 
seen that none were wet, and they decided to try it again. 
This time they crossed over, fell into a ditch among some 
mulberry bushes, scratched themselves well and stained 
their bodies with mulberry juice. “By my faith!” said 
one, “the green and blue sea didn’t wet us; but the red 
sea wets well.” When they were dressed they commenced 
to count themselves. “I will commence,” said one. “ Thou 
and I make one, and Chino two, and Jeannot three, and 
Pierrot four. Where is the fifth?” “That isn’t the way 
to count,” said another. “I and Chino make one, and 
Jeannot two and Pierrot three, and Jacquot four. There 
is still one wanting. God save me! I can’t count. Let 
us go toa lawyer.” The case was stated to the lawyer, 
who soon solved the difficulty and counted five. An old 
French writer gives a history in verse of a youth who was 
greatly perplexed in counting his mules : 


Lucas led to his home on foot 

Six asses, at the fair just bought, 

When weary with walking, tired and sore, 
He mounted on one, with the others before. 
But what vexation and rage did he show, 
To see but five asses stretched in a row, 
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Instead of the six, just now alive, 

Which surely he from the fair did drive, 
Thrice, when the count he undertook, 

The ass he rode he'd overlook, 

Each time he felt his choler rise, 

Although he'd scarce believe his doubting eyes. 
The puzzled sobbing rustic wight 

Retraced his steps, to left, to right, 

For hours he searched the road in vain, 

The hills, the vales, the woods again, 

And when, fatigued, he naught could find, 
Homeward turned with tortur’d mind. 
Related there his vexing heat 

Without dismounting from his seat. 

** Be calm, poor fool!” his wife did say, 

** You count but five ; theré’s seven, I say.” 

There are other versions of the same story. According 
to one, the stupid peasant put his mules in the stable and 
went off afoot to hunt the sixth mule. When he returned 
unsuccessful, his wife joyfully informed him that the miss- 
ing animal was safe in his stall. An anecdote is related in 
the life of a medizval saint, where advantage is shrewdly 
taken of the stupidity of the horse-boy to require a more 
devout behavior. The story goes that a young man hav- 
ing the care of his master’s horses was wont to pass the 
cathedral without paying any of the usual ceremonies of 
respect to the edifice or its inmates. Saint Ours, the arch- 
deacon, corrected him for this, but he paid no attention to 
the good father’s advice, and therefore God punished him 
by making him the dupe of a singular illusion. He sud- 
denly discovered that he had lost his best horse, and could 
count but five where he should have six. Mounted upon 
the sixth, he passed and repassed the church, weeping and 
lamenting his loss. Saint Ours, on ascertaining his 
dilemma, promised to relieve him if he would agree to 
listen to his counsel and be more respectful in the future. 
“ How many horses of your master have you ?” he asked. 
“Six.” “To whom belongs the fine animal you ride?” 
The young man, looking down, recognized the missing ani- 
mal, and seeing the hand of God in it, dismounted, went 
into the church, and made his vows and promises for future 
good behavior. These singular instances of the suspension 
of an educated faculty—that of counting being entirely 
acquired—are not more astonishing than cases of self-for- 
getfulness or mental aberration with which every one is 
familiar. Like the philosopher who cooked his watch and 
held the egg in his hands, there are persons with whom 
we are all acquainted who constantly fail to perform even 
the most perfunctory acts. Some minds are easily dazed 
or bewildered, and when in this state incapable of actions 
in some directions, although performing other operations 
with usual readiness. The partial obscuration of the brain 
in such cases is a sort of mental hypnotism, and it is quite 
probable that those whose mental balance is thus liable to 
derangement are the persons most susceptible to hypnotic 
or mesmeric influence. The muleteer who failed to count 
the steed he bestrode is a spectacle no more ludicrous than 
the man who searches for the hat which is upon his own 
head, or the woman who cannot find the handkerchief 
which she herself holds. So delicate a machine as the 
human brain is liable to sudden derangements from very 
trivial causes. Sometimes it errs as in the inebriate who 
sees two or more objects for each single one. 








“T think” said the minister, who was visiting a parish- 
ioner, “ that it is easier to coax children than to drive them. 
Gentle words are more effective than harsh ones.” “I 
think so, too,” said the lady tenderly. Then she raised her 
window and suddenly shouted to-her boy: “ Johnnie, if 
you don’t come in out of that mud-puddle this minute I'll 
break your back.”—Columbus Dispatch. 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 





The Sonnet—Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

A Sonnet is a moment’s monument,— 

Memorial from the Soul's eternity 

To one dead deathless hour. Look that it be, 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 
Of its own arduous fullness reverent : 

Carve it in ivory or in ebony, 

As Day or Night may rule ; and let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 
A sonnet is a coin ; its face reveals 

The soul,—its converse, to what Power ‘tis due ;— 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 

Of Life, or dower in Love's high retinue, 
It serve ; or 'mid the dark wharf's cavernous breath, 
In Charon’s palm it pay the toll to Death. 


Mutability— Wordsworth 

From low to high doth dissolution climb, 

And sink from high to low, along a scale 

Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail ; 
A musical but melancholy chime, 
Which they can hear who meddle not with crime, 

Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care. 

Truth fails not ; but her outward forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 

That in the morning whitened hill and plain, 
And is no more ; drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 

His crown of weeds but could not e’en sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 
Or the unimaginable touch of time. 


Darkness—Foseph Blanco White 
Mysterious night! when our first parents knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the hosts of heaven came, 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness long concealed, 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed. 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind. 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 


To Science—Edgar Allan Poe 

Science, true daughter of old Time thou art, 

Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes, 
Why preyest thou thus upon the poet's heart, 

Vulture, whose wings are dull realities ? 
How should he love thee ? or how deem thee wise 

Who wouldst not leave him in his wandering 
To seek for treasure in the jewelled skies, 

Albeit he soared with an undaunted wing ? 
Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car, 

And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star ? 

Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her flood, 
The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind-tree ? 


The Sonnet—Richard Watson Gilder 

What is a sonnet? ‘Tis the pearly shell 

That murmurs of the far-off murmuring sea ; 

A precious jewel carved most curiously ; 
It is a little picture painted well. 
What is a sonnet? ‘Tis the tear that fell 

From a great poet's hidden ecstacy ; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song—ah me ! . 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 
This was the flame that shook with Dante's breath ; 

The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 

And the clear glass where Shakespeare’s shadow falls : 
A sea this is—beware who ventureth ! 

For like a fjord the narrow floor is laid 

Mid-ocean deep to the sheer mountain walls. 


Enamored Architect of Airy Rhyme—T. B. Aldrich 
Enamored architect of airy rhyme, 
Build as thou wilt ; heed not what each man says. 
Good souls, but innocent of dreamer's ways, 
Will come, and marvel why thou wastest time ; 
Others, beholding how thy turrets climb 
*Twixt theirs and heaven, will hate thee all their days ; 
But most beware of those who come to praise, 
O wondersmith! O worker in sublime ! 
And heaven-sent dreams, to art be all in all; 
Build as thou wilt, unspoiled by praise or blame, 
Build as thou wilt, and as thy light is given : 
Then, if at last the airy structure fall, 
Dissolve and vanish—take thyself no shame, 
They fail, and they alone, who have not striven. 


City Windows—Edgar Fawcett 

Through many an evening, while my spirit gains, 
Amid the populous city’s ebb and flow, 

A keener sense of solitude than they know 

Who dwell on desolate hills or houseless plains, 

I roam long streets where dubious dimness reigns, 
Where bright inscrutable windows calmly glow, 
And with mysterious pleasure, as I go, 

Shape weird conjecture from the illumined panes ! 

In yonder room two amorous hearts may thrill ; 
Some fiery quarrel here may grow apace ; 

There may some vigilant mother, pale and still, 
Bend in deep agony o’er a wasted face ; 

And here a murd’ress by some bed may spill 
The deadly colorless drop that leaves no trace. 


Akosmism—Edgar Saltus 
As one to some long-locked chamber goes, 
And listens there to what the dead have said, 
So are there moments when my thoughts are led 
To those dull pages whose chronicles close 
Epochs and ages in the same repose 
That shall the future, as the past o’erspread : 
And where but Memory may tend the dead, 
Or prune the ivy where once grew the rose— 
And as there to me from their pages streams 
The incoherent story of the years, 
The aimlessness of all we undertake, 
I think our lives are surely but the dreams 
Of spirits dwelling in the distant spheres, 
Who as we die, do one by one awake. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—VICTUALS AND DRINK 





Natural Philosophy : . - - Goldwin Smith 
Drink and be merry ! What the morrow brings 
No mortal knoweth ; wherefore toil or run? 
Spend while thou mayst ; eat ; fix on present things 
Thy hopes and wishes : life and death are one. 
One moment ; grasp life’s goods, to thee they fall ; 
Dead, thou hast nothing, and another all. 
When to Eat - - - . The London Hospital 


In spite of what our Elizabethan forefathers said and did 
to the contrary, and notwithstanding the opinions of some 
eminent physicians of recent times, evening is the rational 
time to dine. There should only be two really substantial 
meals a day, and those should be breakfast and dinner. 
A solid and highly nutritious meal ought to begin the day’s 
work, an equally solid and equally nutritious meal should 
end it. What is taken in the course of the working hours 
may be such as merely to satisfy the urgent cravings of the 
appetite and to maintain in a condition of steady move- 
ment the ascending or Semcentng nerve energy. 

Touching Glasses : - . Sunday Mercury 

The custom among the Senin of touching the glasses 
before drinking arose at the time of the immense medizval 
banquets of the nation. A “loving cup” was passed from 
lip to lip, to show that all were of one mind, but the “loving 
cup” was of necessity so large as to be unhamdy. In place 
of this, smaller cups and glasses were given to each, and the 
tradition of the “loving cup” was preserved by the click- 
ing of the glasses. The custom of having smaller glasses 
for each is said to have arisen from the assassination of 
King Edward. It was then the habit of the Anglo-Saxons 
to pass around a large cup, from which each guest drank ; 
he who thus drank stood up, took the large vessel in both 
hands and raised it to his lips. As he lifted the cup his 
body was exposed and the occasion was seized by treach- 
erous enemies to murder him. This danger led to the 
adoption of the plan that, as one drank, his next friend was 
responsible for his safety during the act, and usually arose 
also and stood by him with drawn sword. 

Appropriate Viands - - - Longmans Magazine 

There is a legend about Mossop, who was said to “ order 
his dinner according to the part he had to act : sausages 
and Zanga, rumpsteaks and Richard, pork chops and Pierre, 
veal cutlets and Barbarossa.” The same practice is attrib- 
uted, on his own authority, to a living actor of some eminence 
in his day, who has now retired from the stage. “ When 
I am to play a brawny Briton,” he used to say, “I dine on 
beefsteak and porter. When I have to portray the elegant 
graces of a Benedick my dinner is a woodcock on toast and 
a bottle of Burgundy.” This method of tempering the gas- 
tric juices might be indefinitely refined upon. Mr. Irving 
ought to dine on deviled kidneys before playing Mephis- 
topheles. When “ Macbeth” is in the bill haggis should 
reek, and hasty-pudding should put him i’ the vein for Lear. 
Advice About Eating - : - Mail and Express 

Some recent remarks by Dr. James €. White, professor 
of dermatology in Harvard University, are directly in line 
with an article published only a few days ago in these 
columns on the subject of sensible eating. There is, of 
course, no subject concerning which people need informa- 
tion more than they do about eating, and there are very 
few subjects on which more ridiculous notions are extant. 
“ One man’s meat is another man’s poison” isan old and 
true saying, yet a great majority of mankind have ideas of 
diet that are formed from the experience of other people, 
and these ideas are very commonly absurd. Dr. White 


disposes of some of these notions, by the authoritative 
utterance of a thorough scientist. For example, he touches 
on the old wives’ fable that butter in liberal quantities will 
cause children’s faces to break out with butter sores. He 
declares, what intelligent people have long known, that 
good butter uncooked is perfectly harmless food so far 
as the skin is concerned, and he might have gone much 
farther, for the limitation was unnecessary. He says, 
however, that the notion alluded to probably came from 
the fact that the use of impure butter in food otherwise in- 
digestible may have disturbed the stomach and produced 
impure blood in some cases. It is more likely to have 
come from the efforts of parents of limited means to curb 
their children’s indulgence in an expensive dainty. It is 
certain that much of the prejudice against candy came 
from this particular cause, though with candy as with butter 
the prejudice is entirely justifiable in reference to adul- 
terated and impure grades. Nothing is more common 
than to hear parents tell their children that eating candy 
will ruin their teeth, but it is most likely to be an utterance 
dictated by economy. At all events, no educated dentist 
will indorse the statement. The notion that buckwheat 
cakes and oatmeal are productive of skin diseases is also 
attacked and pretty thoroughly demolished by Professor 
White, as well as that absurdity about tomatoes which was 
started by Dio Lewis a generation or so ago. He said that 
tomatoes were productive of cancer, and that they loos- 
ened and destroyed the teeth. Dr. White declares toma- 
toes and oatmeal to be harmless and valuable foods, and 
points at the simple fact that the only danger in eating buck- 
wheat lies in the fact that it is apt to be served up hot in 
the form of improperly cooked cakes. These may, and 
are very likely to upset the digestion. He declares, more- 
over, that a good digestion and ahealthy appetite will tike 
care of the skin so far as the effects of food are concerned, 
and that it matters little what kind of food is used so 
long as it is pure, of good quality and properly prepared. 
The healthy stomach will turn it into good blood. This, it 
will be seen, is a similar utterance to that of Dr. Austin 
Flint, recently quoted, only that Dr. White, treating as he 
did on the skin only, did not make so sweeping a state- 
ment as Dr. Flint, who said: “Eat what you like, when 
you like, and eat as much as you like. You may get gout 
that way, but not dyspepsia.” 





A Pork Sonnet - - - - - 
Perhaps this little cube so smooth and white, 
Like polished ivory, used to gayly dwell 
Upon some queenly, shy and spirituelle 
Diana like creature, who would cause delight 
To thrill her fond ** Sir Romeo,” and at night 

His visions gild with sunshine. Who can tell 
But that you belonged to some pensive L. 
E. L. of chaste poetic appetite ? 
Perchance you’ve rubbed against some flower bell 
In some bright garden’s solitude of musk, 
Where humming-bird his iris plumage preens. 
But, anyhow, wan pound, I know full well, 
When Artemis dispels the dreamful dusk, 
You'll slyly peep from a dish of gold brown beans. 


Sixteenth Century Cooking - - - - N.Y. Press 

Here is the elaborate menu of a dinner given after the 
funeral of Duke Albrecht IV. of Bavaria, in 1509, at the 
royal palace in Munich. The showdishes represented the 
seven ages of the world commencing with that notorious 
couple, Mr. Adam and Miss Eve. Between the twain 
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stood a green tree, and around it was coiled a serpent with 
a tempting apple in its mouth, its head lowered before Eve. 
On the sides of this quaint-looking dish were confections of 
sugar and almonds which were eaten. The second dish 
was a boiled pig’s head. The third consisted of boiled 
meat with capons, fowl and smoked fish. The fourth was 
a figure depicting the second age of the world, Noah’s ark 
surrounded with wafers baked in sugar. Hot salmon and 
graylings comprised the fifth course. The next dish was 
garnished cabbage. The seventh course represented the 
third age of the world, that is to say, Abraham’s sac- 
rifice, including a town constructed out of sugar and 
almonds. The eighth dish was a high transparent jelly, 
disclosing within pickled fish. The ninth was fresh cooked 
and pickled game. The tenth, representing the fourth age 
—David slaying Goliath—was encircled with sweet wafers, 
which one now ancient chronicler hints were nibbled at. 
The eleventh dish was composed of vegetables. The twelfth 
pickled sturgeon. The thirteenth showed the fifth age— 
the Tower of Babel, with houses in the background rising 
out of a vegetable concoction. The fourteenth course was 
pickled bird pie. The fifteenth, a leg of mutton. Course 
number sixteen represented the sixth age—the birth of 
Christ; Mary, with the child, Joseph, the manger, etc., 
were all depicted out of white marchpane. The seven- 
teenth course comprised bear pie and vegetables. The eigh- 
teenth, pickled birds. The nineteenth symbolized the 
seventh age by a conception of doomsday, with the Sav- 
iour sitting under a rainbow, the Virgin on his right and on 
the left St. John in a kneeling position. The twentieth 
course consisted of pickled carp and shad fish. The twen- 
ty-first, roast pheasant, woodcock and partridges. The 
twenty-second course represented the funeral of Duke Al- 
brecht, or rather his tomb in the Church of Our Lady, dec- 
orated with flags and banners of the kingdom, surmounted 
by the recumbent image of the Duke holding a banner 
in one hand and a drawn sword inthe other. The twenty- 
third course was a cake in the shape of an oven, from 
which when it was cut open flew forth living birds. 
A Frog Ranch - . - . - Globe-Democrat 
Any man who has a pond on his farm can try the experi- 
ment of raising his own frogs. First, let him buy say six 
pairs of fine New Jersey breeders and dump them into the 
water. With these for a starter, you may select a quantity 
of domestic batrachia, and then you will have the nucleus 
of a fortune. Don’t interfere with your water investment 
_ for a year any more than to keep your growing stock well 
supplied with food. They require an abundance, but as 
they are not very dainty in their taste, the expense account 
will be light. For a young farm two barrels a day of hotel 
table scraps will keep the frogs in splendid shape, so that 
at the end of twelve months you can begin marketing all 
that you can fish out at the same price as spring chickens. 
Give me the time and facilities, and I will wager that at 
the end of two years I will be living on an income of 
$5,000, and my frogs will pay all my expenses. 
An Artistic Kitchen - - - Indianapolis Fournal 
The old-time idea that suffragists are not fond of do- 
mestic life and comforts would be entirely exploded if those 
women who have lately convened in Washington could be 
followed to their homes. One of them, Mrs. H. H. Rob- 
inson, who has always been identified with the Massachu- 
setts woman-suffrage movement, has a very unique kitchen. 
It is built of sheathed hard pine, with rafters overhead 
and a big closet at one end, the top of which forms a shelf 
several feet from the roof. On this shelf are grouped 


earthen vessels and stone pitchers, with two stone idols, 
which she calls her Lares and Penates, 


Their most ap- 
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propriate place is in the kitchen, she says, for here is the 
fire where the priestess of the household offers the sacrifice 
and the divine spark is ever kindled. The cooking utensils 
are hung on these kitchen walls in designs as artistic as the 
works of art in a lady’s boudoir. Each article has a place 
in the most convenient nook, and the whole room is a 
model of labor-saving inventions and neat, orderly house- 
keeping, while here and there crops out a poetical fancy 
or old New England legend. In some convenient place is 
a pile of note-paper and a pencil on which to jot thoughts 
that come while washing dishes or overseeing the baking. 
Although on account of the systematic arrangements of 
the household this modern priestess needs to spend but 
little time in her kitchen, when she does offer up herself 
as sacrifice there, the result is such as the gods would 
appreciate were they to banquet at her dining-table. 
The Lemonade Drinker’ - - - 
They drank their whisky and beer, 
To Bacchus they bended the knee, 
And often they said with a sneer, 
** A lemonade drinker is he.” 
He never would with them ‘‘ go round,” 
He left them to frolic at will ; 
They’re all of them under the ground— 
He’s drinking his lemonade still. 


Boston Courier 


Fingers Before Forks - - - - Murray's Magazine 
It is difficult to realize what a modern invention the table 
fork is. Queen Elizabeth never heard of one. She had, 
it is true, a few dainty forks, perchance with crystal handles, 
for eating preserved fruit at dessert. But long after her 
time dinner forks were unknown in England. The very 
earliest now to be found belong to the same nobleman 
whose hour-glass salt has been already spoken of, and these 
are not older than the middle of the reign of Charles II. 
The few early forks of the reign of George I. are three- 
pronged, and but few of our neighbors can show us four- 
pronged forks much before the reign of George III., from 
which time their fashion has remained unaltered to the 
present day, except for their handles, which have followed 
the fashions of spoons, finishing up with the familiar fiddle 
pattern of nineteenth-century use. Before the days of 
forks the ewer and basin, which have now generally disap- 
peared, were much in request after every course ; whereas 
now the basin alone, with a little rosewater, makes its 
appearance at civic feasts after dinner, as a matter of 
fashion rather than necessity. ‘These fine old basins have 
no doubt been melted up to supply the forks whose in- 
vention rendered the washing of the fingers superfluous. 


Stimulants Between Meals - - Popular Science Monthly 


Although all persons who indulge in alcoholic stimulants 
well within the margin of actual drunkenness speak of 
themselves as moderate drinkers, there are two special 
classes of them which bear no resemblance to each other 
except in the solitary circumstance that they never at any 
time take sufficient to intoxicate themselves. The one class 
is that which only partakes of stimulants while eating ; the 
other indulges in them between meal-times. To the latter 
habit is applied in-this country the title of nipping, while in 
the East it is spoken of as “pegging.” And this is the 
most pernicious of all forms of drinking, from the fact that 
stimulants taken without at the same time partaking of 
food, though only imbibed in small quantities at a time, 
have most deleterious effects on the internal organs. A 
man who habitually indulges in a single glass of sherry in 
the forenoon, a brandy-and-soda in the afternoon, and a 
glass of whisky-and-water in the course of the evening, does 
far more injury to his constitution than one who partakes 
of a larger quantity of alcoholic stimulants at meal-times. 
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Whistler's Refectory - - + «+ From “ Home” 
One of the most daring bits of coloring on record in the 
way of household furnishing is the dining-room of the 
artist Whistler. It may be said to be a symphony in yel- 
low, or in blue and yellow. All of the walls are painted 
blue, the blue being of a decidedly greenish hue. The 
cornice is painted in stripes of dark green, blue and yellow, 
the ceiling being pale yellow. The surbase is the color of 
a ripe lemon, as are the doors and all the wood about the 
windows and the high wooden mantel. The hearthstone 
is also yellow, and about the fireplace is a set of lemon- 
colored tiles bordered with blue. Two sets of shelves, one 
on either side of the fire-place, are painted yellow. The 
wood work of the cane-seated chairs is yellow and the seat 
blue. The floor is covered with a blue and yellow Chinese 
matting, cubic pattern. This is all a very cheap sort of 
furnishing, but here the cheapness ends. The curtains 
are of rare needlework, of various shades of yellow upon 
fine white linen, which fall unconfined to the floor. The 
shelves mentioned hold bits of rare blue china; on the 
mantel are Japanese curios, blue, sea green and yellow. 
A half-opened fan is in one corner. There are no mirrors 
and no pictures. Opposite the fire-place hang midway 
between floor and ceiling two Japanese flower pots, each 
holding a yellow primrose. The table service is of old 
blue. Who but an artist would dare undertake such a 
scheme of color, and who but an artist would succeed ? 
Ye Pumpkynne Pye - - - - - Old Scrapbook 
Of all ye toothsome Vittels and Drinke 
In ye goode Newe England states, 
Ye Beste of ym all is ye Husewife’s Pye 
Yt Shee of ye Pumpkynne makes ; 
All yellow as Golde, 
Yt has grown Olde, 
And of Flavor, so Riche and Rayre, 
None other Meate 
Yt Manne doth Eate 
Wyth ye Pumpkynne can Compare. 
Ye flakee Crustee, welle Scalloped rounde— 
Ye Worke of ye Fayre Mayd’s hand— 
Doth show Ittself about ye Edge ; 
A Cryspe and Luscious Band ; 
When Itt I see 
I laugheth mee 
And I am lyke to Crye: 
** Hurrah for ye Fruit ! 
Hurrah for ye Cooke! 
And Hurrah for ye Pumpkynne Pye!” 
Yankee vs. European Cookery - - Good Housekeeping 
Dr. William C. Prince sums up his experiences as a trav- 
eler at home and abroad, in regard to food and cooking, 
that the reported excellence of English and European inns 
as a whole is all moonshine, and that, after Arab cooks, 
the best in the world are the farmers’ wives of New Eng- 
land. Mrs. Blank, who cooks the meals for her family of 
four strong sons and two healthy, hearty daughters, to con- 
dense what Mr. Prince says, cannot make a partridge pie 
out of veal and chicken bones, but can broil and serve the 
partridges as they were never broiled by the Frenchman, 
and give you a veal or chicken pot-pie, which, unless your 
taste has been vitiated by so-called French, cooking will 
satisfy your highest gastronomic desires. America sur- 
passes all parts of the world in tables and fruits, says Dr. 
Prince, and he defies mention of any country in the world 
where the native population, from house to house, have as 
good cooking. The notion that France is a land where 
good cooking prevails Dr. Prince ridicules. Without dis- 
cussing the merits or demerits of Parisian tables, he says 
that the provincial towns and villages and the little wayside 
inns of France are in darkness worse than heathenish on 
the subject of cooking food. Furthermore, he says, that 
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America, in the matter of inns, is the cleanest country 
in the world. The inns here are, on the average, 
much superior to European inns, either British or Conti- 
nental. He asserts that the literature of the last fifty 
years has a great sin to answer for in the romance which 
writers have attached to country inns in England and some 
parts of the Continent. The ideal “old-fashioned inn” of 
the books is a humbug. It has not existed as a general in- 
stitution for fifty years, and probably never existed. 
Our Servant-Girl - - - - - St. Louis Globe 
We hired her, but she could not cook ; 
She knew not how to make a bed ; 
And I will swear upon the Book 
She could not bake a loaf of bread. 


She into corners swept the dust ; 
A dust-pan she had never seen ; 
The range took on a coat of rust ; 
Pots, pans and kettles were unclean. 


Till it was black she boiled the tea ; 
The pan in which she boiled the fish 
She used unclean for fricassee ; 
At every meal she broke a dish. 


Although of splendid health and strong, 
Of work she seemed to be afraid ; 
She never cleaned the lamps as long 
As she could see without their aid. 


About her rights she had no doubt, 
And did not fear of them to speak ; 
She wanted every Sunday out, 
And three nights, also; every week. 
My wife to her becoming cool, 
She left us, sulky, black as ink. 
She is now instructress in a school, 
Training servant girls, I think. 
A Japanese Eel Dinner - - - Cor. Globe Democrat 
We celebrated a recent anniversary day by an eel dinner 
at a famous eel house. While we were taking off our shoes 
at the doorway, we could look through a latticed partition 
into the kitchen and see the cook, with murderous-looking 
knife in hand, making choice of his living victims, that were 
looping themselves into bowknots in tanks of fresh water. 
If one wishes, he is always privileged to select his own eels 
from the tanks at eel houses, although the first one that 
could be caught ought certainly to answer quite as well. 
When we reached the large upper room square silk cush- 
ions in lieu of chairs were ranged around three sides of the 
room. The fourth side was left open for the passing of 
the pretty waitresses to and fro and as a stage for the per- 
formances of the two doll-like gei-shas, who sat demurely 
in an outer room awaiting our arrival. The feast began 
with.a soup or stew of eels, the bottom of the bowl being 
filled with a delicate white curd and the flavor of the dish 
being as mild and evasive as flaxseed tea. Broiled eels, 
skewered out flatly like a section of flounder and laid on 
top of steaming rice, next tempted us, and inspired by 
fierce appetites we did skillful and heroic work with the 
chopsticks. The plain, broiled bits are called white eels. 
After them came black eels, or eels dipped in soy before 
and during the broiling. They acquire a rich brown tint 
and a most piquant flavor by this treatment, and the soy, 
or bean, with which the Japanese always improve their fish 
and birds might be used in the same way in other coun- 
tries. Japanese soy is the foundation of Worcestershire 
sauce, and is much better before it is charged with all the 
spices and cayenne that convert it into the English condi- 
ment. Omelette, lily bulbs, bamboo sprouts and dishes of 
mysterious composition passed in review before us, but all 
the appetites had been broken on the dishes of white eels 
and black eels, and we toyed with the later courses, sim- 
ply taking chopstick practice with the shreds and lumps. 
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PARAGRAPHS OF NATURAL AND UNNATURAL HISTORY 





The Demon Kittens— Unidentified 
I've two pretty little kittens—one is brown and one is gray— 
You should see the comic antics that the little demons play, 
You would roll about with laughter, and I fancy shed a tear, 
If you watched them play at leap-frog on my crowded chiffonier. 


All the china does a-tremble—it anticipates its doom— 

When those kittens do a-scamper round and round my dining-room. 
You can almost hear the sideboard give a moan and cry ‘‘ Alas!” 
When the leader goes a cropper and brings down a row of glass. 


Then to see them climb the curtains is enough to kill a saint ; 

Little rips they are for certain—those they manufacture ain’t ; 

For the lace is all in tatters, and they poke their little heads 

Through the hangings at the window, which their claws reduce to shreds. 


When the poet’s pains are on me, and my brain is on the rack, 
They’ve a habit of alighting with a jump upon my back. 

Playing tricks with pen and paper is a thing at which I wink, 

But they might abstain from fishing with their forepaws in the ink. 


They have pulled out all the stuffing from my best morocco suite, 
All my carpets have been ruined by their scratching little feet ; 

But I do not mind the damage, though it grieves my better half, 

For the world has made me wretched and my kittens make ine laugh. 


Long Sleepers - - - - - London Standard 


A wonderful case is on record of a snail which went to 
sleep on March 25, 1846, and did not wake up till March 
7, 1850. It seems that this snail was picked up in the 
Egyptian desert, and as he had retired to the topmost re- 
cesses of the whorls of his shell, he was gummed on toa 
piece of cardboard, as though dead, labeled with the date, 
and sent to the British Museum. He slept unconcernedly 
for nearly four years, when, showing some slight signs of 
life, the authorities ordered him a tepid bath, and at the 
first touch of the welcome moisture the snail thrust forth 
his head very cautiously, and then commenced to walk to 
the top of the basin. The West African mudfish affords 
another instance of long-continued existence in a state of 
torpor. This fish—known as the Lapidosiren—lives among 
the shallows of the River Gambia, which are completely dry 
during the tropical summer. But before the drouth comes 
the mudfish is wise enough to hide deep down in the soft 
clay at the bottom of the pools, and there it lies in a tor- 
pid state for months together, while the surrounding mud 
hardens into a cake. While in this state the natives dig 
them up and prize them as a great delicacy for the table. 


A Coyote Round Up . St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“You never saw the artistic way the Nevada wolves 
would round up the jack rabbits, I suppose,” remarked 
Joseph Grandelmeyer, the old-time Nevadan. “It’s the 
cleverest bit of strategy I ever heard of. There are several 
kinds of wolves all through the State, but the coyotes are 
by far the plentiest. In the Humboldt, Smoky and other 
valleys the coyotes form in military line, oftentimes along 
some old road, as I have most frequently seen them, and 
thus systematically go on a regular drive. They stretch 
out over a great area of country, the coyotes being sta- 
tioned somewhere near a mile apart. Once they get sight 
of a jack rabbit his name is Dennis. He may take to the 
sage brush and elude the coyotes for a time. Fifty or a 
hundred coyotes can thus in a short time rake in a terrible 
lot of rabbits. If the coyotes are hungry it is about the 
rarest sport one can witness. They go at the hunt with so 
much ardor and with such perfect system. A coyote on 
his own account can usually forage successfully for feed. 
He is sly, like a fox, and, always with an eye out for num- 


ber one, he generally has his belly full and lots of fat stick- 
ing to his ribs; but if the weather has been bad and he 
gets separated from his fellows on a reconnoitering tour he 
may have a hard time of it. In the sage brush a jack rab- 
bit can generally manage to elude a coyote. He can get in 
and out quicker, while the coyote, being bigger, is delayed 
by the brush and can’t get in and out like a rabbit. But 
after a lot of hungry wolves have held a council of war and 
decided to go on a hunt, it is time for the rabbits to hunt 
their holes. There is always music in the air about that 
time, and the weird howls of the wolves sound like a dis- 
tant reveille. The rabbits seem to understand the situa- 
tion, too, and scamper hither and thither over the plains 
and rolling hills. It is not long, however, till the wolves 
marshal their forces. They begin by making a wide detour 
over the hills, lessening the size of the circle as they 
advance, and holding all the rabbits they get in as skillfully 
as a fisherman handles his seine. The jack rabbits are all 
of a tremble when they see how their enemies have them 
hedged about, and jump helplessly into the air and utter 
pitiful cries. The wolves merely watch the sides warily, 
and look on vindictively, with tongues lolling out through 
their white teeth, and eyes sparkling, expressive of the 
knowledge that they will soon have some fine eating. As 
the wolves draw nearer together the quick snap, snap of 
their jaws is heard as they snip the throats of their victims, 
and they fall dead from loss of blood. When every rabbit 
is killed the coyotes sit down on their haunches to a very 
comfortable banquet, and never let up until they have 
taken aboard so much rabbit meat that they can hardly 
stir. Then they slowly meander off to their homes, wher- 
ever they may be, and if there is a lot of rabbit meat left, 
as there may be, they put in an appearance again at stated 
intervals until the whole is consumed. After a lot of 
coyotes have had a talk, so to speak, and decided to go on 
a hunt, they will sometimes go to a rough region, where 
they know the rabbits abound, and lay siege for them in 
another way. Certain brigades will clamber upon the high 
rocks and hill tops surrounding a canyon, and drive the 
game down into the depths below, other relays of wolves 
having previously been placed at the entrance and at the 
weak places. They oftentimes get a great many into a 
canyon in this way, and thus speedily finish them. It is 
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generally in the very early morning that the coyotes sound 
their reveille which gives warning to the rabbits.” 
Eight Lives Left - + - - - Ansonia Sentinel 
There is a cat on Derby hill that deserves to live until 
she dies a natural death, and judging from the past she 
will do so. When a kitten, a few years since, she was run 
over by a butcher’s cart, but escaped serious injury. 
Lately, as she was growing old, it was decided to have 
her killed. A neighbor who owned a shotgun was found 
who could do the deed, and the arrangements were made 
for the execution. The daughter left the house and went 
to a neighbor's, the mother shut herself up in the bed- 
room, while the head of the house went to the barn, urgent 
business demanding his attention. The report of a gun 
followed. “ Have you killed her?” said a voice from the 
barn. “To be sure I have,” said the executioner, “I 
never shoot except something has to die.” A shovel was 
procured and a grave dug, and poor pussy deposited there- 
in, and the dirt carefully pressed down over the same. 
The executioner departed with his gun, and the mother 
went and called the daughter, and was telling how poor 
pussy died without pain, when they came in sight of the 
doorway, and there on the doorstep, as contented as could 
be, sat the cat that was dead, licking the dirt off her fur, 
which was badly ruffled. The grave was visited and found 
empty. The cat was only stunned by the report of the 
gun, and, coming to, had very quickly dug herself out. 
The House Fly - - - . Wilmington Messenger 
Some one has asked where do flies go in the winter. 
This is a question of some interest, for a house fly is born 
fully grown and of a mature size, and there are no little 
flies of the same species, the small ones occasionally ob- 
served being different in kind from the large ones. The 
house fly does not bite nor pierce the skin, but gathers its 
food by a comb or rake or brush-like tongue, with which 
it is able to scrape the varnish from covers of books, and 
it thus tickles the skin of persons upon which it alights to 
feed upon the perspiration. A fly is a scavenger, and is 
a vehicle by which contagious diseases are spread. It 
poisons wounds and may carry deadly virus from decay- 
ing organic matter into food. It retires from the sight at 
the beginning of winter, but where it goes few persons 
know. If a search of the house is made they will be 
found in great numbers secreted in warm places in the 
roof or between the partitions or floors. Last winter we 
had occasion to examine a roof and found around the 
chimney myriads of flies hibernating comfortably and 
sufficiently lively to fly when disturbed “in overpowering 
clouds.” No doubt this is a favorite winter resort. 
The Bata Mammal - - - - Murray's Magazine 
The bat is no transitional link between the mammals and 
the birds, but belongs indubitably to the former group of 
animals. This is shown by his furry body (though the 
collared bat of Malacca has but little to boast of in this 
respect), by his sharp teeth (though birds of old were 
not toothless), by the fact that the young are born and 
suckled, not hatched, and by the unanimous testimony of 
the whole internal anatomy. Skull and brain, breastbone 
and hip, vertebral column and tail, lungs and digestive 
apparatus, all indicate that the bat is an utter though 
undeniably lowly beast. I use this word of course in its 
natural history sense, and with no hint of the disparage- 
ment implied by the schoolboy who, on being asked to 
describe zoélogically the cat, replied pithily, “A cat is 
an animal; our cat is a beast.” The wing, moreover, of 
the bat is quite different from the wing of any bird. It is 
a noteworthy fact, and wonderfully indicative of the 
resources of nature, that within the backboned class the 
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problem of flight has been solved in three distinct ways— 
nay, four, if we may include the flight of fishes. But do 
flying-fishes veritably fly, or do they merely sail, borne 
along on outstretched fins by the powerful impetus with 
which they flash out of the blue water? Often and often 
in the tropics have I leaned from the bows of an ocean 
steamer and watched these creatures, frightened by the 
heavy plunging of the huge steam leviathan, dart from the 
water and, now and again just grazing the summit of a 
wave, sail in long curves for the space of thrice the vessel's 
length. For long I was undecided whether theirs was 
true flight or not; nor am I quite convinced to this day. 
But I lean to the view that the apparent fluttering of the 
wings, which is very obvious when the fish skims and 
touches a wave crest, is an accompaniment of the vigorous 
tail strokes which often leave their mark on the smooth 
surface of the water, and that the flickering of the wing 
fins as they sail is a mechanical result of the rapid passage 
through the air. I am inclined therefore reluctantly to 
abandon my old belief in the flight of fishes, and to place 
it in the same category as the flying squirrel, the ariel of 
Australia and the colugo of the Indian Archipelago. 
The Butcher Bird - - - Virginia City Enterprise 
During the recent long and severe storms tie little sons 
of Matt Riehm, residing on the Divide, amused themselves 
occasionally at catching snowbirds in a cage-trap, just to 
see how they looked and acted, and then let them go. 
One day, however, they were much surprised to find a 
big, stalwart-looking bird, about the size of a robin, in the 
cage with three or four dead snowbirds around him. 
They soon ascertained they had captured a very good 
specimen of the famous “butcher bird” becoming so 
plentiful here of late, and which is death to all small birds, 
even to canaries in cages. Matt was delighted at the 
capture of this feathered pirate, and soon had him installed 
in a fine cage. They fed him on snowbirds for a day or 
two, but it was too cruel, so they tried him on mice, 
which were plentiful and easily trapped. The first one 
put into the cage was immediately grabbed by the sharp 
hawk claws of the butcher, who bit off his head and swal- 
lowed it whole, and then proceeded to tear up and devour 
the body. The boys considered this a fine game, and 
kept him well supplied and fat. One day they had a 
splendid big, old, long-tailed Norway rat in the trap, and 
Matt put him in the cage. The butcher bird immediately 
dropped from his roof down upon that rat’s back, gave 
one quick nip with his strong hooked beak in the back 
of the rat’s neck, breaking his spine, and was soon regal- 
ing himself with a liberal supply of rat meat. In observ- 
ing the butcher’s operations Matt noticed that he kept 
trying to hang his meat to the wires of the cage for con- 
venience, so he drove some bits of wire into a strip of 
wood and shoved it into the cage, a few inches above the 
floor. The bird directly showed its appreciation by hang- 
ing what meat he had on hand on these little wire spikes or 
hooks, the same as is done in a regular butcher shop. This 
is in conformity with the habit of this peculiar bird, which 
hangs its victims in the forked bush branches or impales 
them upon thorns. Many a small bird, mouse, woodrat or 
chipmunk is thus disposed of by this remorseless plumaged 
assassin. They get a rat for him quite frequently and he 
kills it promptly and impales it in precisely the same way. 
Some Queer Pets’ - - - - The London Standard 
Ugliness or repelling habits are generally no bar to a 
lady’s feelings when her pet animal is concerned. Some 
have been known to share their bed with an iguana, which 
is the most repulsive-looking reptile in Brazil. It is well- 
known that Byron, among the pets who accompanied him 
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in his travels, possessed a bear ; and Edmund Kean kept a 
South American lion as his constant companion. More ex- 
traordinary pets might be quoted, such as young wolves, 
leopards, jackals and snakes. Even frogs, lizards and 
hedgehogs have been petted by men of repute. Wolsey 
bestowed his affection on an old carp, Cowper on hares, 
and Sir John Lubbock wooed the favor of a Syrian wasp. 


The Intelligent Horse’ - - - Mrs. Custer’s Book 


My husband’s horse had almost human ways of talking 
with him, as he leaned far out of the saddle and laid his 
face on the gallant animal’s head, and there was a gleam in 
the eye, a proud little toss of the head, speaking back a whole 
world of affection. The General could ride hanging quite out 
of sight from the opposite side, one foot caught in the stirrup, 
his hand on the mane, and it made no difference to his 
beloved friend; he took any mode that his master chose to 
cling to him as a matter of course, and curveted and pranced 
in the loftiest, proudest way. His manner as plainly said 
as speech: “See what we two cando!” I rarely knew 
him have a horse that did not soon become so pervaded 
with his spirit that they appeared to be absolutely one in 
feeling. I was obliged usually to submit to some bantering 
slur on my splendid Custis Lee. Perhaps a dash at first 
would carry the General and the dogs somewhat in advance. 
My side had a trick of aching if we started off on a gallop, 
and I was obliged to keep a tight rein on Custis Lee at 
first, as he champed at the bit, tossed his impatient head, 
and showed every sign of ignominious shame. The Gen- 
eral, as usual, called out, “Come on, old lady! Chug up 
that old plug of yours; I’ve got one orderly ; don’t want 
another ”—this riding at a considerable distance in the rear. 
After a spur of tremendous speed back flew the master to 
me to excuse him ; he was ready now to ride slowly till 
“ that side of mine came round to time,” which it quickly 
did, and then I revenged the insult on my swift Lee, and 
the maligner at last called out, “ That’s not so bad a nag 
after all.” The horses bounded off the springy turf as if 
they really hated the necessity of touching the sod at all. 
They were very well matched in speed, and as on we flew 
we were neck by neck, side by side, never changing our 
Breathless at last, horses, dogs, and ourselves made 
a halt. The orderly with his slow troop horse was a speck 
in the distance. Of course, I had gone to pieces little by 
little between the mad speed and rushing through the wind. 


places. 


Incubating Turtles - - - - Washington Star 


A couple of mornings ago the family of Wm. Patterson, 
of Fetterman, had a peculiar experience. Some days ago 
one of the boys discovered a whole tub full of turtle eggs, 
which he brought home and placed under the kitchen 
stove in a box. Early this morning one of the children, 
who sleeps in a trundle-bed, was awakened by something 
slimy crawling over his face. Yelling to its parents that 
the “durned bed-bugs” were bothering it, the child got 
out of bed only to step on another of the slimy objects. 
By this time the whole family were aroused, and a light 
being struck it was found that the lower part of the house 
was literally alive with little turtles ranging in size from a 
nickel to a silver quarter. They had been hatched out 
in the night and were waddling and scrambling in all direc- 
tions. A general harvest was inaugurated, the result of 
which was the capture of 132 lively little turtles. 


Dead Wild Animals - - Our Earth and its Story 

Any one who has observed nature closely must have re- 
marked how exceedingly rare it is to find the body of any 
wild animal. Millions die every year ; yet, unless after a 
heavy storm or a severe frost, the sharpest-eyed ranger of 
the woods and fields will seldom come upon a corpse. 
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The wildlings seem to creep into holes when they feel 
their end approaching, or their bodies are devoured by 
other animals, or concealed by their kindred. In the first 
and last cases, their skeletons will, of course, be preserved 
in the earth's crust all the same, as if they had been buried 
in aquatic mud ; but if they are eaten, then it is only in 
rare instances that we can identify the component portions 
of their bony structure. This may be the reason why 
some animals are never found except in the shape of a few 
teeth, and it may also explain the absence of birds from 
formations in which they might presumably be found. 
Birds can more easily escape any terrestrial disturbance 
likely to overwhelm animals without such capabilities of 
fleeing from the mischief at hand; so that it is by no 
means a safe inference to consider the spot in which a 
bird’s skeleton is found that in or about which its owner 
was in the habit of disporting itself. Moreover, in former 
ages, as in ours, birds were no doubt migratory ; indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the routes at present taken 
by certain species in removing from and to their summer 
and winter quarters, were those adopted by them when the 
physical geography of the world was very different from 
what it is at the present. We also know that when birds 
are drowned —and often after a boisterous winter the 
northern coasts are strewed with the bodies of aquatic 
species—they invariably float on the surface, owing to 
their light skeletons and water-resisting plumage. Hence, 
when they reach the strand, their carcasses are usually so 
macerated that their bones are scattered far and wide, or 
they fall a prey to the animals who prowl along the shore 
intent on picking up such flotsam and jetsam of the ocean. 
Other large animals, on the contrary, sink to the bottom 
when they die, and if the sediment is favorable for their 
fossilization they are soon silted over, and their harder 
parts preserved more or less intact for all succeeding time. 
These facts, which apply to all animals, are in an especial 
degree worthy of consideration when the comparative rarity 
of ornithic remains comes to be explained. 
The Flies of India—Carter Harrison - - Chicago Mail 
I watched a child of about two and a half years enjoy- 
ing a crust of bread. There were about it a swarm of 
flies, and I do not exaggerate when I say two or three 
dozen were on its face at one time in patches as big as a 
half-dollar about the eyes and mouth. It would screw up 
its eyes when they threatened to go in. I thought some 
might have gone into its mouth with the bread. It did 
not at all seem annoyed. I saw a sleeping child on the 
street whose face was almost black with the insects. It 
smiled as if angels were whispering in its ears. I have seen 
men talking pleasantly together while a dozen flies would 
be promenading about their faces, apparently unnoticed 
by the owners of the faces. I asked a man how he 
could stand it. “ Mashallah! They don’t bother me,” 
was his reply. This has made the fly bold, and he seems 
unable to understand what a foreigner means when he tries 
to drive him off. He has, too, remarkably prehensile 
claws, and keeps them keen and sharp when taking consti- 
tutional walks over European countenances. 
Viviparous Fishes - - : . Savannah News 
It is a fact of interest to naturalists that in all the fresh 
waters of Florida are found fishes that bring forth their 
young alive and perfect, instead of laying eggs in the man- . 
ner of the finny tribe generally. The parent fishes are very 
small, being only from one and a half to two inches long 
and are often used for bait for bass. The exact name of 
the genus and species is not yet known, but the books 
mention several species of goby as being viviparous, like 
the specimens here mentioned. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—QUAINT AND SINGULAR 





Ba, Ba, Black Sheep—A la Frangaise 
Ba ba, mouton noir, 
Avez vous de laine? 
Oui Monsieur, non Monsieur, 
Trois sacs pleine. 
Un pour mon maftre, un pour madame, 


Pas un pour le jeune enfant que pleure dans le chemin. 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star—Mayfair 


Mica, mica, parva Stella, 
Miror, quznam sis tam bella ! 
Splendens eminus in illo 
Alba velut gemna, ccelo. 


Reactionary —Poetical Ingenuities 


Why are red roses red? 
For roses once were white. 
Because the loving nightingales 
Sang on their thorns all night— 
Sang till the blood they shed 
Had dyed the roses red ! 


Why are white roses white ? 
For roses once were red. 
Because the sorrowing nightingales 
Wept when the night was fled— 
Wept till their tears of light 
Had washed the roses white ! 


Why are the roses sweet ? 
For once they had no scent. 
Because one day the Queen of Love 
Who to Adonis went, 
Brushed them with heavenly feet— 
That made the roses sweet ! 


The above suggests the following 
Why is my red nose red ? 
For once my nose was white. 
Because many whisky sours 
Make me so very tight 
I have to roll to bed— 
This makes my nose so red ! 


Why is my white nose white ? 
For once my nose was red. 
Because they chalked my nose ; 

"Twas done for fun, they said. 
I was very drunk that night— 
That's why my nose is white ! 


Why is my flat nose flat ? 

For it was Roman once. 
Because a fellow hit it hard 

And laid me up three “ munce,” 
And mashed my new straw hat— 
This made my flat nose flat. 


Animal Alphabet—Anonymous 
Alligator, beetle, porcupine, whale, 
Bobolink, panther, dragon-fly, snail, 
Crocodile, monkey, buffalo, hare, 
Dromedary, leopard, mud-turtle, bear, 
Elephant, badger, pelican, ox, 
Flying-fish, reindeer, anaconda, fox, 
Guinea-pig, dolphin, antelope, goose, 
Humming-bird, weasel, pickerel, moose, 
Ibex, rhinoceros, owl, kangaroo, 
Jackal, opossum, toad, cockatoo, 
Kingfisher, peacock, ant-eater, bat, 
Lizard, ichneumon, honey-bee, rat, 


Mocking-bird, camel, grasshopper, mouse, 
Nightingale, spider, cuttle-fish, grouse, 
Ocelot, pheasant, wolverine, auk, 
Periwinkle, ermine, katydid, hawk, 
Quail, hippopotamus, armadillo, moth, 
Rattlesnake, lion, woodpecker, sloth. 
Salamander, goldfinch, angleworm, dog, 
Tiger, flamingo, scorpion, frog, 
Unicorn, ostrich, nautilus, mole, 

Viper, gorilla, basilisk, sole, 
Whippoorwill, beaver, centipede, fawn, 
Xantho, canary, polliwog, swan, 
Yellowhammer, eagle, hyena, lark, 
Zebra, chameleon, butterfly, shark. 


Felis-itous—Green Kendrick 


Felis sedit by a hole, 

Intente she, cum omni soul, 
Predere rats. 

Mice concurrent trans the floor, 

In numero, duo, tres, or more, 
Obliti cats. 


Felis saw them oculis, 
“ T'll have them,” inquit she, “I guess 
Dum ludunt.” 
Tunc illa crepit toward the group, 
“* Habeam,” dixit, “ good rat soup— 
Pingues sunt.” 


Mice continued all ludere, 

Intenti they in ludum vere, 
Gaudenter. 

Tunc rushed the felis into them, 

Et tore them omnes limb from limb, 
Violenter. 


Moral 


Mures mones, nunc be shy, 

Et aurem praebe mihi— 
Benigne : 

Sic hoc satis—“ verbum sat,” 

Avoid a whopping Thomas cat 
Studiose. 


The Mitten—Australian Chronicle 


This little mitt I hope will fit, 
Tis for your hand intended. It 
took me very long to knit, but I am 
glad to send it. You'll wonder whyI 
send but one, And think I acted blind- 
ly. But one will do the best for you, 
And you may thank me kindly. It is 
all wool of good stout yarn. Your yarns 
are all un- common. And I am sure 
a gladder gift was never sent by 
woman; And by this mitten you will 
see That you I've not forgotten. And 
when you wear it think of me—It's 
real and _ not of cotton. I hope to- 
night you will not write And say 


it is un- mated. And think it 
only half a gift. And feel but half 
elated ; But if you find one will 
not do, - And you can only rest 
with two. With fingers 


which are deft ones, 
I'll set to work, 
And send to you 
Another mitt— 
both left 
ones. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





Little Talkh—the Indian - - - Boston Transcript 

Little Talk flung down his hoe and repaired to the shade 
of a sallal-berry patch, Boston (white), his cadaverous little 
cur, slouching at his heels. The dog’s appellation had been 
bestowed as the very height of indignant contempt toward 
the Caucasian race, a fact which he seemed to appreciate, 
and which consequently robbed him of his last vestige of 
decent self-respect. Little Talk was not warlike nor vicious, 
nor treacherous nor industrious. He hated work, cold 
weather and disease. He hadn't very definite ideas con- 
cerning life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness; but he 
distinctly hated women and bother, and the chief aim of 
life with him was to rest in the shade in summer and find 
easy game in winter. After that he cared nothing. Re- 
garding a future life and the happy hunting grounds, he 
was distinctly heard to declare that he didn’t know any- 
thing about them, that nobody did till after they died, and 
for his part he wasn’t in any hurry to learn. He hated 
beating tomanaoise for the dead, and in his secret heart 
would rather the evil spirits would get every relative he 
ever had than to wear his arms out hammering with a club 
on a board. It will be seen that Little Talk, under the 
enlightenment of civilization, would have been termed a 
misanthrope, misogynist, or some such person. He retired 
to the shade of the sallal-berry patch, and gathered great 
clusters of the sweet, insipid fruit. Presently he tossed a 
bunch to Boston. That unsuspicious brute sprang up with 
alertness, snapped at the flavorless offering, and, turning 
away, prostrated himself with a profound sigh. Under 
sufficient stress of circumstances, Boston would eat almost 
anything, but he drew the line at sallal-berries, and Little 
Talk knew it. “That's the way Indians jump at promises 
from the father at Washington,” observed the dusky gen- 
tleman, sardonically, “and they are worth just about as 
much.” Some one had asked Little Talk why he did not 
tell his people what he thought of things in general. He 
had replied: “It is too much trouble to talk, and if it 
wasn’t I could do no good. One man is only as one leaf 
in a forest. Suppose I were a leaf, and a hundred bears 
listened to my words, there would still be millions that 
never heard me.” Little Talk was aroused from his medi- 
tations by the voice of a missionary calling “ You Tawky, 
come ere.” The gentleman was sometimes called Tawky 
for short. “O, dam,” remarked Tawky, leisurely, and 
then in a voice of louder pitch, “ yes [nowitka], you bet!” 
“What did you quit hoeing for?’ demanded the mission- 
ary. “For sallals.” “I'll sallal you if you don’t hurry!” 
ejaculated the wrathful employer. Just what meaning lay 
couched in this terrible threat neither could have deter- 
mined, but Tawky reluctantly picked up the hoe. By-and- 
by he threw it down again, with the air of one who has made 
up his mind. “Tawky, you come’ere, sir-r-r!” “Dam!” 
was the terse response. “What d’ye say to me, a minister 
of the gospel?” “I say damtater, I nod hoe!” The mis- 
sionary was dumfounded. Tawky on a strike was a truly 
alarming spectacle. “What you stop for, my boy?” 
asked the preacher, stooping to cajolery. “Tired; ain’d 
your boy!” was the sullen answer. “ Now, come, let us 
reason together. Don’t you know that industry is the very 
foundation of civilization? Hoeing potatoes is one of 
the most healthful and important branches of industry.” 
“Damhoe!” was the gloomy response. “ Well, sir,” sternly, 
“what do you intend to do?” “Wake icta.” [Nothing.] 
“By Jove!” exclaimed the preacher, forgetting his cloth. 


Tawky deigned to offer a brief explanation, uncommonly 
lengthy for him: “I hoe all day efry day. Bimeby cold 
come. I cold jus’ sem—bimeby I sick, I die jus’ sem.” 
Tawky waved his hand toward the world at large with just 
a shade of longing on the berry patch. “ It’s bedder I rest 
and ead sallals, next winter I col jus’ sem, some time I die 
jus’ sem,” he reiterated. “But your soul, Tawky ; your 
soul.” “What you said?” “Your immortal soul, that 
spiritual essence, that invisible monitor, that———” “ What 
you said?” The preacher thumped himself in the region 
of the diaphragm, and pointed upward. The savage nodded. 
“Evrything all righd,” he observed, struggling with Eng- 
lish and liberal theology. “Ookook sohally Tyee hin 
yakah cumtux.” [God has plenty of sense.] “Yes,” ad- 
mitted the preacher apparently with reluctance. “God 
knoweth all things.” “ But preachers and Indian agents,” 
remarked Tawky, “are always trying to manage His busi- 
ness.” Then he adjourned to the sallal-berry patch. 
Defining Good-will - - . - Detroit Free Press 
There was a business transaction up Gratiot avenue the 
other day, requiring the services of a lawyer. The owner 
of a grocery sold out his interest and good-will for a 
certain sum, but there was a dispute as to the good-will. 
There didn’t seem to be any, and a lawyer was called in to 
see about it. “What do you call good-will?” asked the 
lawyer of the seller. “ Vhell, der policemans on dis beats 
finds der door unlocked sometimes und he sends me word. 
He vhas very kind.” “What else?” “Vhell, no sun 
comes in der front windows in summer.” ‘“ What else?” 
“If a procession goes by it vhas a shplendid place to look 
at him.” “What else?” “All der snow in winter goes 
aroundt der corner by der saloon, und I doan’ haf to clean 
off der walk one single time.” “ Anything else?” “ Some- 
tings else! Do you want eafrytings on earth? If all dis 
doan’ make some good-will worth two hundred dollars, I 
take der place back again und make feefty dollar profit! 
Good-will! Maype you doan’ know who she vhas?” 
Agathe's Perfidy - . - - - Pittsburg Bulletin 
“ Are you sure that you will always love me, Agathe?” 
“ Always, Bertrand.” “ You will never regret your choice, 
my darling? Not even if some man richly endowed with 
worldly goods comes to seek your favor; are you quite cer- 
tain?” “Listen, Bertrand; such a love as mine is born 
not to live but for a day like a gaudy butterfly that glad- 
dens the eye from sun to sun and is never seen again ; nay, 
it is enduring as yonder rock, pure as the blue ether above ; 
a love that will only end with death and perchance not 
then. I know that you are poor, but what is that to me; 
the united love of two beings who are all in all to each 
other is wealth enough. I will be true to you though all the 
world prove false!”” “And I to you, I swear it,” solemnly 
responded Bertrand Argyle as he raised his hand on high 
as though he would pluck one of the gleaming points of 
light that flashed from the blue ether above alluded to by 
Agathe de Reille. Off to the West, where the sun but just 
now was but is no more, its after glow suffuses the cloud 
wreaths with varied tints of purple and gold and ruby red 
that are reflected upon the rippling waters of the lake 
below in sheeny radiance. (This is not intended as a 
reflection on the Jews, only on the lake). A little to the 
south of West the gibbous moon is humping itself. Gib- 
bous is a good word to use, as few people know what it 
means. Yonder, wearily wending his homeward wend 
along the dusty way, is a gibbous man. He, too, is half 
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full. Softly the zephyrs sigh through the tree-tops and the 
bows nod drowsily to one another, and from afar comes the 
horney-handed voice of the honest granger as he jaws his 
hired yeoman. From a neighboring swamp arises a faint, 
misty, vaporous fog, thickly studded with the random 
remarks of a male cow-frog, delivered in a low, thrilling, 
reverberating voice. “I could stand here forever listening 
to the sounds of nature with you at my side,” remarks Ber- 
trand at the conclusion of the pause above referred to. 
“Would you not fear catching cold if you stood her for- 
ever?” she asked at length, shyly, as though fearful that 
her words may give offense. ‘‘ True, my love. I had not 
thought of that.” Bertrand abstractedly inserts one hand 
in one of his trousers pockets and encounters a dime. It 
brings his thoughts to a practical turn. He sighs, like a 
man who has been holding his breath while three men are 
on bases, two out, and the striker has two strikes called on 
him. ‘“ Agathe,” he begins, in the low, determined voice 
of one who feels his suspenders giving way and endeavors 
to hold on to his pantaloons by sheer force of will, “ to-mor- 
row I go forth to carve out a fortune for myself and for 


you. You will wait for me until I return with it, will you 
not, dear?” “Forever; but do you think it will take you 
very long?” “I cannot say; it may be years, it may be 


more or less, but with you to spur me on I know I shall 
not fail. And before I go take this; it is a deed of a tract 
of land in Florida made out in your name. It may not be 
of greater value than some other tracts that have been 
handed me from time to time by well meaning persons, 
and then again it may. It cost me $5; keep it with my 
blessing.” “Oh, Bertrand, you are so good.” “Don’t 
say anything about it, please. I would do even more for 
you. But see, the gloaming now has given way to gloom 
of night. "Tis long past supper time; I am hungry, and 
so, no doubt, you are. Allow me now to guide your foot- 
steps to your home, even as I hope soon to have the privi- 


lege of guiding them through life.” Thus they faded away 
in the gathering gloom. 
* * * * * * * * * 


A year, twelve months, has passed away—a year freighted 
with blessings and vicissitudes and political conventions, 
and—well, with almost everything that constitutes the cargo 
of a well-freighted year, on which man pays the freight to 
Time, the general superintendent of the Grand Trunk 
Line to eternity. But this is only by the way. A bearded, 
bronzed man, attired in good clothes and an air of gen- 
eral prosperity, bounds buoyantly up the steps leading to 
the front door of a charming villa, and gives a long, strong 
pull at the bell-knob. It is Bertrand, returned after a 
year’s toilful carving at fortune. A domestic servant ap- 
pears and ushers him into the faultlessly furnished front 
parlor. A female form in the full flush of fair femininity 
rises from the fauteuil and looks at him with a perplexed, 
I-think-you-have-the-advantage-of-me expression upon her 
regal features. “Agathe, can it be that you do not know 
me?” he murmurs. “Mr. Argyle, I believe,” she replies 
askance. Bertrand steps forward with a rapid stride and 
seeks to seize the slender, jeweled hand that is half ex- 
tended to him. “Why are you so distant, Agathe, my 
darling ; have you so soon forgotten our ” “Forgotten 
nothing, Mr. Argyle,” replies Agathe, as she draws herself 
proudly erect ; “ but things gave changed since then. You 
remember the deed you gave me of soine Florida land?” 
“I do, Miss de Reille,” replies Bertrand, who is beginning 
to scent something gigantic in the mice line. “Well, Mr. 
Argyle, a boom struck that section of Florida a short time 
ago and I sold out. I am worth a quarter of a million 
now, and you cannot expect that I would trust my future 
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with a man whom I cannot but suspect of wishing to marry 
me only for the money I possess.” Bertrand listens like 
one who is slowly undergoing the process of petrification. 
“Surely, you cannot mean this?” he asks. ‘‘ You are 
only jesting ; tell me this is nothing but a cruel joke.” “I 
never joke, and why should I tell you a falsehood?” 
“Then you wish that we should meet hereafter as stran- 
gers?” “That is about the size of my wish; I would 
gladly be a sister to you, but I fear you might sometime 
consider such relationship near enough to attempt to bor- 
row money on the strength of it. Therefore, I think it 
better that we should go our respective ways.” “This de- 
cision is final?” “ Quite so, Mr. Argyle.” “Then listen, 
Miss de Reille,” exclaims Bertrand, whose form seemed 
suddenly to grow about ten feet tall, while triumphant 
light blazes from his eyes and his words come quick and 
sharp, like the rattle of peas in a cheese box. “ You think 
you have the bulge on me, but you are wrong. When I 
gave you that deed I did not tell you that I retained the 
deed of four times the amount of land I gave to you. 
The same boom that struck your possession swept over 
mine also. I sold out. I am to-day the proud possessor 
of a cool million ; thus, thus, are you punished for your 
perfidy! Farewell, Miss de Reille ; we meet henceforth 
as strangers. I would not accept your love though it were 
tendered me on a golden tray. You have trampled under 
foot the honest love and the million dollars of one who 
would have done all to serve you. I go; farewell! he 
laughs best that laughs last; ha-ha-ha, ha-ha-ha-ha!” 
“Stay, Bertrand; come back; return; I did not mean. 
But Bertrand, with a last shrill, strident laugh, had fled. 
They Forgot Themselves - - The Chicago Tribune 
“ My beautiful Choolia, I neffer tire of luking at your 
lofely hair!” The young couple sat in the elegant parlor 
of a hotel enjoying a téte-a-téte. They were on their wed- 
ding tour. Julia Van Siankins, the beautiful Pennsylvania 
heiress, who had met the distinguished foreign nobleman 
Count de Bergamot while on a visit to her friends in New 
York, had yielded to the impulsive ardor with which the 
count pressed his suit, and after a brief courtship the two 
were married. Life looked blissful and romantic to the 
ecstatic young couple, and a future full of rose-embow- 
ered vistas, endless moonlight reveries and the dreamy 
dolce far niente of far-away tropical Edens, whose existence 
was guessed by both but unspoken by either, rose before 
their rapturous vision. The head of the beautiful bride 
rested confidingly on the shoulder of her husband, the 
noble Count de Bergamot, and at the sound of his voice 
she lookedup. “I am glad, my dear count,” she said, 
“that my hair pleases you.” Lifting the lovely head from 
his shoulder, the noble foreigner ran his fingers through the 
wavy masses of her golden hair for a few moments in silence, 
and then with a deferential, suggestive inflection of voice he 
absently said: ‘“ Have a shampoo, sir?” Recovering 
himself as his bride looked at him with a start of surprise, 
he drew from his pocket a rather lean wallet, took a bank 
note from it and handed it to her. “ My tear Choolia,” 
he said, “let me haf te happiness of giffing you my first 
present of pinmonish!” The fair bride took the note, 
looked at the figures that indicated its denomination, 
tapped in a mechanical way on the center-table, and called 
out in a shrill voice : “ C-a-a-a-sh !” 
The Defeated Editor - - ~- Virginia Gity Enterprise 
Wes. George, editor of the Bellevue (Idaho) Herald, 
had a big fight the other day with a man weighing 240 
pounds, and tells all about it in his paper of the next day. 
Wes. George is an old Nevada warrior, who weighs about 
as much as an average Dayton potato. George says: 
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“Yesterday afternoon, about three o'clock, Road Over- 
seer Burch, of Broadford district, entered the Herald 
office, with blood in his eye. Approaching the editor's 
‘table, Mr. Burch laid his left hand on the editor’s shoulder. 
‘Howdy do,’ spoke the editor, continuing at his work. 
‘Say, Wes,’ roared out Burch, with a whisky breath, 
‘what did you put that stuff in your paper for?’ ‘ Because 
you told me most of it, and because I believe the rest,’ 
and the editor continued entering up his books. After this 
follows a lot of dialogue which consists principally of 
dashes and exclamation points, when the editor says: 
“Just then we whizzed out of our chair, but our coat 
collar clung to the 240-pound road tax bulldozer’s hand 
with paste-like tenacity.” The fight now became fast and 
furious, and is thus enthusiastically described by the edi- 
tor : “ As we sailed to the floor, smack ! went Burch’s No. 
11 (width E E) boot against our noble brow ; slap! went 
his fist over our head. Then there was a double scuffle 
with Burch to get his boots in our mouth; the editorial 
chair broke as we struck it with our flying body. Burch 
kept kicking and we kept out of his reach as much as pos- 
sible.” Luckily for Mr. Burch outsiders presently entered 
the sanctum, who caught him and prevented him from 
wholly wearing himself out. As it was, for a time it was 
feared he had melted his feet. The rescue of the fat man 
is thus graphically explained : “Burch was soon caught 
hold of by his daughter, Mrs. Sutter, who said to the edi- 
tor, ‘ You dirty cur, don’t you abuse my pa!’ and her in- 
tended slap to kill the editor was warded off.” 
An Old Member - - - - - Brooklyn Eagle 
Brother Talmage tells the following story as an incident 
in his personal experience : At one time, 1n the early days 
of his ministry, he served for a week in a little mountain 
village. He found that his flock was godly and quiet, but 
very, very Dutch. Most of the people in the congregation 
spoke a broken patois of German and English mixed. One 
day he called upon a little old woman who was lying at 
home very sick. They conversed together with more or 
less success for a while, and got to the subject of the great 
length of time that the sick woman had been in the 
Lutheran Church. She had been a Lutheran for sixty-five 
years. “ Why, that’s a long time, Mrs, Baunig,” said the 
minister. “ Yah,” piously rejoined the old lady ; “it beats 
the devil how long time I’ve been a Lutheran !” 
A Street Scene - - - - - The Chicago Tribune 
Out from the drifting throng stepped two children—a 
boy and a girl. The latter’s head was covered with an old 
brown shawl. Her dress was tattered and her feet were 
bare. She carried a tiny tin cupin her hand. She did 
not look to be more than half a dozen summers old. The 
boy, too, was barefoot. His little coat was short and 
worn. There were patches on his pants, and his old 
slouch hat had been worn so long its band was gone and 
the shape changed to that of a big bell. He carried an 
accordion. “What shall we give them, little Cathla?” 
inquired the gallant boy as he smiled, and then surveyed 
the windows of the tall brown stone building, through 
whose heavy grating or closed curtains there came no sign 
of life. “Golden Stairs,” she answered. The crowd jostled 
along still unmindful. The little girl tossed her head to 
clear her brow of a tantalizing curl, and, looking to the 
height of the tall, cold house, began to sing. Some col- 
ored boys across the street ran over to her. When she 
came to the chorus they spread their knees apart and patted 
an accompaniment, grunting at times to express their glee, 
or giving it fuller voice in exclamations like, “ Doan’t y’eat 
dat honey, nigga,” “Git away f’om dat ‘possum, now I 
say,” while the child sang in sweet soprano : 
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O hea’ dem bells a-ringing, 
*Tis sweet I do decla’ 

To hea’ dem da’kies singing, 
Climbin’ up de golden sta’, 

The passers by halted. The hackmen drove their horses 
closer and sat erect instead of lounging on their cushions. 
Windows in the adjacent buildings began to open and 
young women in sparse garments of radiant hue popped 
out their heads. The song closed with a small collection. 
“Home, Sweet Home, Cestius,” spoke the girl. The boy 
began to expand his accordion and the child sang : 

*Mid pleasures and palaces 
Tho’ we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, 
There's no place like home. 

When she reached the chorus nickels and dimes began 
to fall from the windows. An old woman came out from 
a basement and gathered them up for the little songstress. 
When Cathla had received them in her tiny cup she ceased 
to sing. ‘“ Looka’ de money, Cestius,” she said. She 
poured it into his pocket, put her tin cup beneath her shawl 
and went away. The crowd dispersed. 

Potter's Philosophy - - - - Arkansas Traveler 

The Rev. John Dickson, who operates a large planta- 
tion, stopped an old negro in the road, and thus addressed 
him : “ Potter, you are letting all the other men beat you. 
Your cotton is in the grass, and I can hardly see your 
corn.” “ Yas, sah,” the old negro replied, as he took off 
his hat, and, with a crooked finger, raked the perspiration 
from his brow, “it do sorter look like Gen’l Green” (mean- 
ing weeds and grass) “ has tuk a notion ter spread de palms 
o’ his han’s on me.” “It’s your own fault, Potter. You 
must remember that, in the matter of farming especially, 
the Lord helps those who helps themselves.” “ Yas, sah, 
pears like He do.” “I'll tell you what’s the trouble with 
you, Potter.” “Whut’s dat, sah?” “ You are a drunk- 
ard.” “Sorter 'pears like I is, sah.” ‘“‘ You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” “I reckon yo’s right from yo’ 
stan’p’int, sah.” “Why from my standpoint?” “’Caze 
you doan’ un’erstan’, dat’s all. I’s sober now, an’ I's 
thankin’ de Lawd fur it. You's sober, too, but you ain't 
thankin’ de Lawd fur it. Why? ’Caze you neber wuz 
drunk. Er man dat neber wuz drunk doan’ know how ter 
thank the Lawd, nohow. When er man gits up o’er mawn- 
in’ with his mouf tastin’ like somebody dun flung er dead 
rat in it, an’ wid his stomic sorter churnin’ itse’f ober now 
an*den, w’y dat man is the mos’ penitum sinner in de 
wurl’, an’ he knows dat it wouldn’ be nuthin’ mo’n right ef 
de Lawd wuster strike him right terde groun’. De laugh- 
in’ o’ de children ez da play in de yard is er ‘proach ter de 
wretch ez he stan’s out by de well-house wid er sort o’ 
horrible grin on his face an’ wonderin’ whut gwine to hap- 
pen nex’. He lays down arter w’ile an’ de col’ swe’t ’gins 
ter bile outen him. He looks roun’ in er mighty he’pless 
way, an’ putty soon, wid er ‘bar-r-r’ he makes er break 
fur de back o’ de house. What a pra’r he do put up; how 
he do call on de Lawd! Er few mawnin’s atter dis he 
feels like somebody done put er rosebud in his mouf. He 
goes out ter de well an’ takes a drink o’ water, an’ de 
chillun chase him roun’ de yard. His heart is full o’ 
thankfulness an’ love when he hears his wife singing in de 
kitchen. He eats breakfus’, an’ when he goes ter work he 
is happy. He feels like he’s been erway somewhar, an’ de 
birds ’pear to have er new song put in der moufs, an’ de 
regenerated man lif’s up his heart in thankfulness ter der 
Ruler o’ de worl’.” “ That's all very well, Potter, if a man 
does not get drunk again.” “ Yas, sah, dat’s so, but after 
he’s been sober er while he gits ter be er sort o’ Pharisees. 
He gits too proud an’ ain’t got no patience wid er drunk 
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man. Lemme tell you, when er man dat has been in de 
habit o’ drinkin’ 'gins ter talk ter folks fur gittin’ drunk, 
w’y look out, for he gwineter git drunk hisse’f ‘fo’ you 
know it, an’ ’fo’ he knows it, too. He gwine ter take er 
drink ’caze he feels sorter disapp’inted erbout suthin’ an’ 
den good-by, fur he’s gone. Now, sah, I bet you feel 
sorter bad this mawnin’?” “ Yes, I do feel rather under 
the weather.” “Ah, ha, but ef you’d er got drunk las’ 
week like I did you’d be feeling so good now dat you'd 
wanter hug suthin’. See dat hoe ober dar? I’m gwine 
take dat hoe an’ gin ole Gen’! Green er fight dat’ll make 
him beg for mussy. Dar ain’ nobody in dis country feels 
no better den I does. Huh! wi’ flowers an’ er honey- 
suckle vine growin’ all ‘round in my mouf.” 
A Home Run - . . ‘i The Chicago Tribune 
“Simonides, you area sneak!” It was the young man’s 
father who spoke. “When I was of your age, Simonides,” 
he continued, “ I had too good sense and too much spunk 
to dance attendance on a young woman for three or four 
years without coming to the point and saying what I 
meant by my attention. If I had not, Simonides, you 
would still have been in the future tense, as it were, sir.” 
The youth cowered under the searching gaze of his father. 
The rebuke was deserved. Simonides Whacker could not 
deny it. He spoke submissively : “ What would you have 
me do, sir?” “Act like aman. Go straight to the girl 
and tell her you want her. Don’t beat about the bush any 
longer. If she accepts you, I'll set you up in business. 
If she does not, you will be free to seek some one else.” 
“ Aliantha,” began the young man, somewhat huskily, 
“are the folks all well?” “Quite well, Mr. Whacker, 
thank you.” “Ihave come this evening, Aliantha,” he 
resumed, heroically, “ to—to—to bring back this volume 
of Dante I got of you last evening—” “ Why, you haven’t 
finished it already, Mr. Whacker?” “And to say that I 
—that I—like—that I like Dante first rate.” “ Dante is 
so soulful!” said Aliantha, softly. “He’s immense,” as- 
sented Simonides, heartily ; “and speaking of Dante, I— 
er—” “Yes.” “ There isn’t a poet of modern times, in my 
opinion, that is knee-high to Dante.” “ Except Tenny- 


son,” murmured the beautiful girl. “Of course, I except 
Tennyson. And speaking of Tennyson, Aliantha, I—er 
“Yes?” “Will you let me make you a present of a vol- 


ume some time, with the inscription on the fly leaf, to 
my—’” “Well?” “To my wife Aliantha?” “ Father,” 
exclaimed Simonides, with the commercial eagerness of a 
young man who feels that he has lost three good years, “I 
shall be ready to go into business week after next.” 
A Bad Man - - - - - - Texas Siftings 
He called himself Rattlesnake Bill, and he looked as if 
he might be a bad man to handle. He was up for drunk- 
enness. “ Do you plead guilty, or not guilty ?” asked the 
justice before whom he was being tried. “ You don’t try 
a man before the inquests are held, do you? Don’t you 
take me around first to the undertaker’s shop to identify 
the remains? That’s what I’ve been accustomed to do in 
Colorado. I am always asked to identify my corpses.” 
“What remains? What inquests?” asked the Recorder. 
“The mangled remains of the policeman who tried to 
arrest me,” said the desperado. “You are laboring under 
some hallucination, my friend,” remarked the Recorder. 
“You didn’t kill any policeman last night.” Then he 
isn’t dead yet? Take me to the hospital where his life 
is ebbing away. In Colorado I’m known as the Jumpin’ 
Jimplecute that chews up railroad iron, an’ they allers 
take me to the bedside of the dying policeman who 
has tried to arrest me, so that he can identify me as 
the cyclone which devastated him. Have you taken 
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the ante-mortem of the policeman I partially destroyed 
last night?” “I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said the Justice. “You were arrested and 
brought to the lockup by a little stick of a tailor who 
couldn’t sleep on account of the racket you made.” “So 
I was arrested by a civilian, was I? O, well, that’s all 
right. At first I was afraid I had disgraced myself. I was 
afraid I had allowed a squad of policemen to take me. 
Any citizen can arrest me with impunity. Civilians are 
beneath my resentment. A civilian can kick the Ghoul 
from Ghoulville who picks pieces of men from between his 
teeth after he has breakfasted, and I'll not lay my hands on 
him. You can’t make me fight an ordinary citizen. It's 
officers of the law I’m after. When I want a fight I want 
two or three policemen to tackle me as an inducement ; 
five able-bodied policemen to make it interesting enough 
for me to let myself out. I never fish for sardines.” 
The Boarders - - - - - Chicago Herald 
Scene in a private boarding house: First Boarder— 
There’s some one in Mrs. De Boots’ room; I hear her 
talking. Second Boarder—It’s aman. Listen! Mrs. De 
Boots (in her room)—Kiss me, Jack. Chorus of Boarders 
(in an undertone)—Ohb ! oh! oh! and her husband’s name 
is Charlie! Mrs. De Boots (within)—Do you love me, 
Jack? Deep Masculine Voice in response)—Well, I should 
smile!” Boarders (outside)—Heartless creature! We 
shall leave this very day. Let us confront her at once. 
They knock and open the door simultaneously. Mrs. De 
Boots confronts them with her parrot on her finger. “Oh!” 
they exclaim, “ we heard your parrot talking and came in 
to see him.” “Speak to the ladies, Jack,” says Mrs. De 
Boots with a quaint smile. She understood the situation, 
she had boarded before. 
Behind the Hat - - - - - Detroit Free Press 
There was a young woman at the theater one evening 
last week with a hat on like the leaning tower of Pisa. Be- 
hind her was another woman, vainly trying to see the play. 
Every few moments this woman would nudge her husband 
and ask : “ Harry, dear, what are they doing now?” Harry, 
dear, with set teeth—“ They have just thrown Jack over the 
cliff down into a ravine eight hundred feet deep.” A little 
grunt of satisfaction and sweet silence for several minutes. 
“Harry, dear, have they found his body?” “ It didn’t 
kill him, goosie. They are trying it over again,” answered 
Harry, dear. A succession of pistol shots, and Mrs. 
Harry tries to climb over that hat in front of her, but fails 
ignominiously to get either over or around it. “ Harry, 
dear, what are they doing now?” “They are throwing 
him down an old mining shaft. Now they set it on fire !” 
“ Oh, how lovely! and I can’t see a single thing. What 
are they shouting for?” “ His sweetheart rescues him. 
She is lifting him out of the burning mine. He is saved.” 
More silence, and Mrs. Harry contemplates the back hair 
of the owner of Pisa. Then more shouts. “ Harry, dear, 
what are they doing now?” “It isa bar-room in a mining 
camp. A fellow is just trying to sneak a drink.” A 
golden silence for a brief space, then——- “ Harry, dear ?” 
“W-h-a-t?” “ Did he get it?” 





Servian proverb : One never feels three hundred blows 
on another man’s back. 

“ Economy is the road to wealth,” and the way can be 
easily told by the tall grass which streaks its center. 

Value the friendship of him who stands by you in the 
storm ; swarms of insects will surround you in the sunshine. 

The thin pious man who is continually groaning over the 
wickedness of the world is more troubled with dyspepsia 
than blessed by religion. 
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SPECIAL VERSE TOPIC—KISSES AND KISSING 





Beggar's Opera: 


" “One may know by your kiss that your gin is excellent !” 


Greek Translation : 
“ Kiss, sunbeams, kiss 
The dear old face of earth, 
And bring the sap to the bursting bud, 
And bring the flower to birth ! 
Kiss, kiss, and kiss !” 


“If a body meet a body 
Comin’ thro’ the rye, 
And a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry?” 


7 7 ca * 


“« Some say that kissing’s a sin, 
But I think it’s nane ava; 
For kissing has woun'd in this warld 
Since ever there were twa.” 


“Oh, if it wasna lawfu’, 
Lawyers wadna allow it ; 
If it wasna holy, 
Ministers wadna do it. 


‘* If it wasna modest, 
Maidens wadna tak’ it ; 
If it wasna plenty, 
Puir folk wadna get it.” 
Milton: 
“In delight, 

Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May-flowers, and pressed her matron lip 
With kisses pure.” 


Robert Herrick : 
“It is a creature born and bred 
Between the lips all cherry red, 
By love and warm desires fed, 
And makes more soft the bridal bed. 


“ Has it a speaking virtue? Yes. 
How it speaks, say? Do you but this: 
Part your joined lips—then speaks your kiss— 
And this love’s sweetest language is !” 


Old $ 
a “ Abigail Brown, 
In a bran new gown, 
Went down to see her sister ; 
When Jonathan Lee, 
As brisk as a flea, 
Jumped right up and kissed her.” 


John Lyly: 

“Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses—Cupid paid ; 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother’s doves and team of sparrows— 
Loses them too ; then down he throws 
The coral of his lips, the rose 
Growing on 's cheek (but none knows how) ; 
With these the crystal on his brow, 
And then the dimple on his chin— 
All these did my Campaspe win. 
At last he bet her both his eyes ; 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love! hath she done this to thee ? 
What shall, alas! become of me?” 


Shakespeare : 
“ He kissed—the last of many doubled kisses.” 


“We'll e’en but kiss Octavia, and we'll follow.” 


“ There is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss: a hand that kings 
Have lipp’d, and trembled kissing.” 


“ Give me a kiss—e’en this repays me.” 
“ I shall return once more to kiss these lips.” 
* This is a soldier’s kiss.” 


“ Commend unto his lips thy favoring hand ; 
Kiss it, my warrior.” 


** Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips.” 


“Then kissed me hard, 
As if he plucked up kisses by the roots, 
That grew upon my lips.” 


Beaumont : 
‘* Kiss you first, my lord ? ‘tis no fair fashion ; 
Our lips are like rose-buds ; blown with men’s breath 
They lose both sap and savor.” 


Tom Moore : 
** We'll kiss, and kiss in quick delight, 
And murmur, while we kiss, good night.” 
““Once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul through 
My lips, as the sunlight drinketh dew.” 


Ben Jonson : 
‘** Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss within the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine.” 


Hunt ; 
“Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in. 

Time, you thief! who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in. 

Say I’m weary, say I'm sad ; 
Say that health and wealth have missed me; 

Say I'm growing old, but add— 
Jenny kissed me.” 


‘** How delicious is the winning 
Of a kiss at love’s beginning.” 


‘Men scorn to kiss among themselves, 
And scarce will kiss a brother ; 
Women oft want to kiss so bad, 
They smack and kiss each other!” 
Browning: 
“Kiss me as if you entered gay 
My heart at some noonday, 
A bud that dared not disallow 
The claim, so all is rendered up 
And passively its shattered cup, 
Over your head to sleep I bow.” 
Byron: 
“ The kiss, dear maid, thy lip has left 
Shall never part from mine, 
Till happier hours restore the gift 
Untainted back to thine.” 
* * * * * 
« And parting—what deceit is this ? 
Each wiped away the other's kiss.” 
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JOHN HUXFORD’S HIATUS—A PATHETIC LOVE STORY # 





Strange it is and wonderful to mark how upon this planet 
of ours the smallest and most insignificant of events set a 
train of consequences in motion which act and react until 
their final results are portentous and incalculable. Set a 
force rolling, however small, and who can say where it 
shall end, or what it may lead to? Trifles develop into 
tragedies, and the bagatelle of one day ripens into the 
catastrophe of the next. An oyster throws out a secretion 
to surround a grain of sand, and so a pearl comes into 
being; a pearl-diver fishes it up, a merchant buys it and 
sells it to a jeweler who disposes of it to a customer. The 
customer is robbed of it by two scoundrels who quarrel 
over the booty. One slays the other and perishes himself 
upon the scaffold. Here is a direct chain of events with a 
sick mollusk for its first link, and a gallows for its last one. 
Had that grain of sand not chanced to wash in between 
the shells of the bivalve, two living, breathing beings, with 
all their potentialities for good and for evil, would not have 
been blotted out from among their fellows. Who shall 
undertake to judge what is really small and what is great ? 

Thus, when in the year 1821 Don Diego Salvador be- 
thought him that if it paid the heretics in England to import 
the bark of his cork oaks, it would pay him also to found 
a factory by which the corks might be cut and sent out 
ready made, surely at first sight no very vital human inter- 
ests would appear to be affected. Yet, there were poor 
folks who would suffer, and suffer acutely—women who 
would weep and men who would become sallow and 
hungry-looking and dangerous in places of which the Don 
had never heard—and all on account of that one idea 
which had flashed across him as he strutted, cigarettiferous, 
beneath the grateful shadow of his limes. So crowded is 
this old globe of ours, and so interlaced our interests, that 
one cannot think a new thought without some poor devil 
being the better or the worse for it. 

Don Diego Salvador was a capitalist, and the abstract 
thought soon took the concrete form of a great square 
plastered building wherein a couple of hundred of his 
swarthy countrymen worked, with deft, nimble fingers, at 
a rate of pay which no English artisan could have accepted. 
Within a few months the result of this new competition was 
an abrupt fall of prices in the trade, which was serious for 
the largest firms and disastrous for the smaller ones. A 
few old-established houses held on as they were, others 
reduced their establishments and cut down their expenses, 
while one or two put up their shutters and confessed them- 
selves beaten. In this last unfortunate category was the an- 
cient and respected firm of Fairbairn Brothers of Brisport. 

It was a murky, foggy Saturday afternoon in November 
when the hands were paid for the last time, and the old 
building was to be finally abandoned. Mr. Fairbairn, an 
anxious-faced, sorrow-worn man, stood on a raised dais by 
the cashier while he handed the little pile of hardly-earned 
shillings and coppers to each successive workman as the 
long procession filed past his table. It was usual with the 
employees to clatter away the instant that they had been 
paid, like so many children let out of school ; but to-day 
they waited, forming little groups over the great dreary room, 
and discussing in subdued voices the misfortune which had 
come upon their employers and the future which awaited 
themselves. When the last pile of coins had been handed 
across the table, and the last name checked by the cashier, 
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_ 
the whole throng faced silently round to the man who had 
been their master, and waited expectantly for any words 
which he might have to say to them. 

Mr. Charles Fairbairn had not expected this, and it 
embarrassed him. He had waited as a matter of routine 
duty until the wages were paid, but he was a taciturn, slow- 
witted man, and he had not foreseen this sudden call upon 
his oratorical powers. He stroked his thin cheek nervously 
with his long, white fingers, and looked down with weak 
watery eyes at the mosaic of upturned serious faces. 

“T am sorry that we have to part, my men,” he said at 
last in a crackling voice. “ It’s a bad day for all of us, and 
for Brisport too. For three years we have been losing 
money over the works. We held on in the hope of a change 
coming, but matters are going from bad to worse. There’s 
nothing for it but to give it up before the balance of our 
fortune is swallowed up. I hope you may all be able to get 
work of some sort before very long. Good-by, and God 
bless you!” 

“ God bless you, sir! God bless you!” cried a chorus 
of rough voices. “ Three cheers for Mr. Charles Fairbairn!” 
shouted a bright-eyed, smart young fellow, springing up 
upon a bench and waving his peaked cap in the air. The 
crowd responded to the call, but their huzzas wanted the 
true ring which only a joyous heart can give. Then they 
began to flock out into the sunlight, looking back as they 
went at the long deal tables and the cork-strewn floor— 
above all at the sad-faced, solitary man whose cheeks were 
flecked with color at the rough cordiality of their farewell. 

“ Huxford,” said the cashier, touching on the shoulder 
the young fellow who had led the cheering, “the gov- 
ernor wants to speak to you.” 

The workman turned back and stood swinging his cap 
awkwardly in front of his ex-employer, while the crowd 
pushed on until the doorway was clear, and the heavy fog- 
wreaths rolled unchecked into the deserted factory. 

“Ah, John!” said Mr. Fairbairn, coming suddenly out 
of his reverie and taking up a letter from the table. ‘“‘ You 
have been in my service since you were a boy, and you 
have shown that you merited the trust which I have placed 
in you. From what I have heard, I think I am right in 
saying that this sudden want of work will affect your plans 
more than it will many of my other hands.” 

“I was to be married at Shrovetide,” the man answered, 
tracing a pattern upon the table with his horny forefinger. 
“T’ll have to find work first.” 

“ And work, my poor fellow, is by no means easy to find. 
You see you have been in this groove all your life, and are 
unfit for anything else. It’s true you've been my foreman, 
but even that won’t help you, for the factories all over 
England are discharging hands, and there’s not a vacancy 
to be had. It’s a bad outlook for you and such as you.” 

“ What would you advise, sir?” asked John Huxford. 

“That’s what I was coming to. I have a letter here 
from Sheridan & Moore of Montreal, asking for a good 
hand to take charge of a workroom, If you think it will 
suit you, you can go out by the next boat. The wages are 
far in excess of anything I have been able to give you.” 

“ Why, sir, this is real kind of you,” the young workman 
said earnestly. “ She—my girl—Mary, will be as grate- 
ful to you as I am. I know what you say is right, and that 
if I had to look for work I should be likely to spend the 
little that I have laid by towards housekeeping, before I 
found it. But, sir, with your leave, I’d like to speak to 
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her about it before I made up my mind. Could you leave 
it open for a few hours ?” 

“ The mail goes out to-morrow,” Mr. Fairbairn answered. 
“If you decide to accept, you can write to-night. Here is 
their letter, which will give you their address.” 

John Huxford took the precious paper with a grateful 
heart. An hour ago his future had been all black, but now 
this rift of light had broken in the west, giving promise of 
better things. He would have liked to say something ex- 
pressive of his feelings to his employer, but the English 
nature is not effusive, and he could not get beyond a few 
choking, awkward words which were as awkwardly received 
by his benefactor. With a scrape and a bow, he turned on 
his heel and plunged out into the foggy street. 

So thick was the vapor that the houses over the way 
were only a vague loom, but the foreman hurried on with 
springy steps through side streets and winding lanes, past 
walls where the fishermen’s nets were drying and over 
cobble-stoned alleys redolent of herring, until he reached 
a modest line of white-washed cottages fronting the sea. 
At the door of one of these the young man tapped, and 
then, without waiting for a response, pressed down the 
latch and walked in. 

An old silvery-haired woman and a young girl hardly 
out of her teens were sitting on either side of the fire, and 
the latter sprang to her feet as he entered. 

“You've got some good news, John,” she cried, putting 
her hands upon his shoulders, and looking into his eyes. 
“T can tell it from your step. Mr. Fairbairn is going to 
carry on, after all.” 

“No, dear, not so good. as that,’’ John Huxford an- 
swered, smoothing back her rich, brown hair; “but I 
have an offer of a place in Canada, with good money, and 
if you think as I do, I shall go out to it, and you can fol- 
low with the granny whenever I have made all straight for 
you at the other side. What say you to that, my lass ?” 

“ Why, surely, John, what you think is right must be for 
the best,” said the girl quietly, with trust and confidence 
in her pale, plain face and loving hazel eyes. “ But poor 
granny, how is she to cross the seas?” 

“Oh, never mind about me,” the old woman broke in 
cheerfully. “I'll be no drag on you. If you want 
granny, granny’s not too old to travel; and if you don’t 
want her, why, she can look after the cottage, and have 
a home ready for you whenever you turn back to the old 
country.” 

“Of course we shall need you, granny,” John Huxford 
said, with a cheery laugh. “ Fancy leaving granny be- 
hind! That would never do, Mary! But if you both 
come out, and if we are married all snug and proper at 
Montreal, we'll look through the whole city until we find a 
house something like this one, and we'll have creepers on 
the outside just the same, and when the doors are shut 
and we sit round the fire on the winter’s nights, I’m hanged 
if we'll be able to tell that we’re not at home. Besides, 
Mary, it’s the same speech out there, and the same king, 
and the same flag; it’s not like a foreign country.” 

“No, of course not,” Mary answered, with conviction. 
She was an orphan, with no living relation, save her old 
grandmother, and no thought in life but to make a help- 
ful and worthy wife to the man she loved. If John went 
to Canada, then Canada became home to her. 

“I’m to write to-night, then, and accept?” the young 
man asked. “I knew you would both be of the same 
mind as myself, but, of course, I couldn’t close with the 
offer until we had talked it over. I can get started in a 
week or two, and then in a couple of months I'll have all 
ready for you on the other side.” 
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“It will be a weary, weary time until we hear from you, 
dear John,” said Mary, clasping his hand, “but it’s God’s will 
and we must be patient. Here’s pen and ink. You can sit 
at the table and write the letter which is to take the three of 
us across the Atiantic.” Strange how Don Diego’s thoughts 
were molding human lives in the little Devon village. 

The acceptance was duly dispatched, and John Huxford 
began immediately to prepare for his departure, for the Mon- 
treal firm had intimated that the vacancy was a certainty, 
and that the chosen man might come out without delay to 
talk over his duties. In a very few days his scanty outfit was 
completed, and he started off in a coasting-vessel for Liver- 
pool, where he was to catch the passenger ship for Quebec. 

“ Remember, John,” Mary whispered, as he pressed her 
to his heart upon the Brisport quay, “the cottage is our 
own, and come what may we have always that to fall back 
upon. If things should chance to turn out badly over 
there, we have always a roof to cover us. There you will 
find me until you send word to us to come.” 

“ And that will be very soon, my lass,” he answered cheer- 
fully with a last embrace. “Good-by, granny, good-by.” 
The ship was a mile and more from land before he lost sight 
of the figures of the straight, slim girl and her old companion, 
who stood watching and waving to him from the end of the 
gray stone quay. It was with a sinking heart and a vague 
feeling of impending disaster that he saw them at last as 
minute specks in the distance, walking townward and dis- 
appearing amid the crowd who lined the beach. 

From Liverpool the old woman and her + “ehengpsoad 
received a letter from John announcing that*he was just 
starting in the bark St. Lawrence, and six weeks afterward 
a second longer 2pistle informed them of his safe arrival at 
Quebec, and gave them his first impressions of the country. 
After that a long, unbroken silence set in. Week after 
week and month after month passed by, and never a word 
came from across the seas. A year went over their heads, 
and yet another, but no news of the absentee. Sheridan & 
Moore were written to, and replied that though John Hux- 
ford’s letter had reached them, he had never presented 
himself, and they had been forced to fill up the vacancy as 
best they could. Still, Mary and her grandmother hoped 
against hope, and looked out for the letter-carrier every 
morning with such eagerness that the kind-hearted man 
would often make a détour rather than pass the two pale, 
anxious faces which peered at him from the cottage win- 
dow. At last, three years after the young foreman’s dis- 
appearance, old granny died, and Mary was left alone, a 
broken, sorrowful woman, living as best she might on a 
small annuity which had descended to her, and eating her 
heart out as she brooded over the mystery which hung over 
the fate of her lover. 

Among the shrewd west-country neighbors there had 
long, however, ceased to be any mystery in the matter. 
Huxford arrived safely in Canada—so much was proved 
by his letter. Had he met with his end in any sudden 
way during the journey between Quebec and Montreal, 
there must have been some official inquiry, and his luggage 
would have sufficed to establish his identity. Yet the 
Canadian police had been communicated with and had 
returned a positive answer that no inquest had been held, 
or any body found which could by any possibility be that 
of the young Englishman. The only alternative appeared 
to be that he had taken the first opportunity to break all 
the old ties, and had slipped away to the backwoods or to 
the States to commence life anew under an altered name. 
Hence, many a deep growl of righteous anger rose from 
the brawny smacksmen when Mary, with her pale face and 
sorrow-sunken head, passed along the quays on her way to 
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her daily marketing ; and it is more than likely that if the 
missing man had turned up in Brisport, he might have met 
with some rough words or rougher usage, unless he could 
give some very good reason for his strange conduct. This 
popular view of the case never, however, occurred to the 
simple, trusting heart of the lonely girl, and as the years 
rolled by, her suspense was never for an instant tinged 
with a doubt as to the good faith of the missing man. 

In the mean time, neither the opinion held by the minor- 
ity that John Huxford was dead, nor that of the majority, 
which pronounced him to be faithless, represented the true 
state of the case. 

Landing at Quebec, with his heart full of hope and 
courage, John selected a dingy room in a back street, 
where the terms were less exorbitant than elsewhere, and 
conveyed thither the two boxes which contained his 
worldly goods. After taking up his quarters there, he had 
half a mind to change again, for the landlady and the 
fellow-lodgers were by no means to his taste, but the Mon- 
treal coach started within a day or two, and he consoled 
himself by the thought that the discomfort would only last 
for that short time. Having written home to Mary to 
announce his safe arrival, he employed himself in seeing as 
much of the town as was possible, walking about all day, 
and only returning to his room at night. 

It happened, however, that the house on which the 
unfortunate youth had pitched was one which was notori- 
ous for the character of its inmates. He had been directed 
to it by a pimp, who found regular employment in hanging 
about the docks and decoying new-comers to this den. 
From the few words which John let drop, the land- 
lady gathered that he was a stranger without a single 
friend in the country to inquire after him should misfor- 
tune overtake him. 

The house had an evil reputation for the hocusing of 
sailors, which was done not only for the purpose of plun- 
dering them, but also to supply outgoing ships with crews, 
the men being carried on board insensible, and not coming 
to until the ship was well down the St. Lawrence. This 
trade caused the wretches who followed it to be experts in 
the use of stupefying drugs, and they determined to prac- 
tice their arts upon their friendless lodger, so as to have an 
opportunity of ransacking his effects, and of seeing what 
it might be worth their while to purloin. During the day 
he invariably locked his door and carried off the key in 
his pocket, but if they could render him insensible for the 
night, they could examine his boxes at their leisure, and 
deny afterwards that he had ever brought with him the 
articles which he missed. It happened, therefore, upon 
the eve of Huxford’s departure from Quebec, that he found 
upon returning to his lodgings, that his landlady and her 
two ill-favored sons, who assisted her in her trade, were 
waiting up for him over a bowl of punch, which they cor- 
dially invited him to share. It was a bitterly cold night, 
and the fragrant steam overpowered any suspicions which 
the young Englishman may have entertained, so he drained 
off a bumper, and then, retiring to his bedroom, threw 
himself upon his bed without undressing, and fell straight 
into a dreamless slumber, in which he still lay when the 
three conspirators crept into his chamber, and having 
opened his boxes, began to investigate his effects. 

It may have been that the speedy action of the drug 
caused its effects to be evanescent, or, perhaps, that the 
strong constitution of the victim threw it off with unusual 
rapidity. Whatever the cause, it is certain that John Hux- 
ford suddenly came to himself, and found the foul trio 
squatted round their booty, which they were dividing into 
the two categories of what was of value and should be 
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taken, and what was valueless and might therefore be left. 
With a bound he sprang out of bed, and seizing the fellow 
nearest him by the collar, he slung him through the open 
doorway. His brother rushed at him, but the young 
Devonshireman met him with such a facer that he dropped 
in a heap upon the ground. Unfortunately the violence 
of the blow caused him to overbalance himself, and trip- 
ping over his prostrate antagonist, he came down heavily 
upon his face. Before he could rise, the old hag sprang 
upon his back and clung to him, shrieking to her son to 
bring the poker. John managed to shake himself clear 
of them both, but before he could stand on his guard he 
was felled from behind by a crashing blow from an iron 
bar, which stretched him senseless upon the floor. 

“ You've hit too hard, Joe,” said the old woman, looking 
down at the prostrate figure. “I heard the bone go.” 

“Tf I hadn’t fetched him down, he’d ha’ been too many 
for us,” said the young villain sulkily. 

“Still, you might ha’ done it without killing him, 
clumsy,” said his mother. She had had a large experience 
of such scenes, and knew the difference between a stun- 
ning blow and a fatal one. 

“ He’s still breathing,” the other said, examining him ; 
“the back o’ his head’s like a bag o’ dice, though. The 
skull’s all splintered. He can’t last. What are we to do?” 

“ He'll never come to himself again,” the other brother 
remarked. “Sarve him right. Look at my face! Let's 
see, mother ; who’s in the house?” 

“ Only four drunk sailors.” 

“They wouldn’t turn out for noise. It’s all quiet in the 
street. Let’s carry him down a bit, Joe, and leave him. 
He can die there, and no one think the worse of us.” 

“Take all the papers out of his pocket, then,” the 
mother suggested ; “they might help the police to trace 
him. His watch, too, and his money—three pound odd: 
better than nothing. Now, carry him softly, and don’t slip.” 

Kicking off their shoes, the two brothers carried the 
dying man down stairs and along the deserted street for a 
couple of hundred yards. There they laid him on the 
snow, where he was found by the night patrol, who carried 
him on a shutter to the hospital. He was duly examined 
by the resident surgeon, who bound up the wounded head, 
but gave it as his opinion that the man could not possibly 
live for more than twelve hours. 

Twelve hours passed, however, and yet another twelve, 
but John Huxford still struggled hard for his life. When 
at the end of three days he was found to be still breathing, 
the interest of the doctors became aroused at his extraor- 
dinary vitality, and they bled him as the fashion was in 
those days, and surrounded his shattered head with ice- 
bags. It may have been on account of these measures, or 
it may have been in spite of them, but at the end ofa 
week’s deep trance the nurse in charge was astonished to 
hear a gabbling noise, and to find the stranger sitting up 
upon the couch and staring about him with wistful, wonder- 
ing eyes. The surgeons were summoned to behold the 
phenomenon, and warmly congratulated each other upon 
the success oftheir treatment. 

“You have been on the brink of the grave, my man,” 
said one of them, pressing the bandaged head back on the 
pillow. “Do not excite yourself. What is your name?” 

No answer, save a wild stare. 

“Where do you come from?” Again no answer. 

“ He is mad,” one suggested. ‘‘ Ora foreigner,” said an- 
other. ‘“ No papers were on him when he came inp. His 
linen is marked J. H. Try him in French and German.” 

They tested him with as many tongues as they could 
muster among them, but were compelled at last to give the 
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matter over and to leave their silent patient, still staring 
up wild-eyed at the whitewashed hospital ceiling. 

For many weeks John lay in the hospital, and for many 
weeks efforts were made to gain some clue as to his ante- 
cedents, but in vain. He showed, as the time rolled by, 
not only by his demeanor, but also by the intelligence with 
which he began to pick up fragments of sentences, like 
a clever child learning to talk, that his mind was strong 
enough in the present, though it was a complete blank as 
to the past. The man’s memory of his whole life before 
the fatal blow was entirely and absolutely erased. He 
neither knew his name, his language, his home, his busi- 
ness, nor anything else. The doctors held learned consul- 
tations upon him, and discoursed upon the center of mem- 
ory and depressed tables, deranged nerve-cells and cerebral 
congestions; but all their polysyllables began and ended 
at the fact that the man’s memory was gone, and that it 
was beyond the power of science to restore it. During 
the weary months of his convalescence he picked up read- 
ing and writing, but with the return of his strength came 
no return of his former life. England, Devonshire, Bris- 
port, Mary, Granny—the words brought no recollection 
to his mind. All was absolute darkness. At last he was 
discharged, a friendless, tradeless, penniless man, without 
a past, and with very little to look to in the future. His 
very name was altered, for it had been necessary to invent 
one. John Huxford had passed away, and John Hardy 
took his place among mankind. Here was a strange outcome 
of a Spanish gentleman’s tobacco-inspired meditations. 

John’s case had aroused some discussion and curiosity 
in Quebec, so that he was not suffered to drift into utter 
helplessness upon emerging from the hospital. A Scotch 
manufacturer named McKinlay found him a post as porter 
in his establishment, and for a long time he worked at $7 
a week at the loading and unloading of vans. In the 
course of years it was noticed, however, that his memory, 
however defective as to the past, was extremely reliable 
and accurate when concerned with anything which had 
occurred since his accident. From the factory he was 
promoted into the counting-house, and the year 1835 found 
him a junior clerk at a salary of £120 a year. Steadily 
and surely John Hardy fought his way upward from post 
to post, with his whole heart and mind devoted to the 
business. In 1840 he was third clerk, in 1845 he was 
second, and in 1852 he became manager of the whole vast 
establishment, and second only to Mr. McKinlay himself. 

There were few who grudged John this rapid advance- 
ment, for it was obviously due to neither chance nor favor- 
itism, but entirely to his marvelous powers of applica- 
tion and great industry. As he rose from one post to 
another his salary increased, but it caused no alteration in 
his mode of living, save that it enabled him to be more open- 
handed to the poor. He signalized his promotion to the 
managership by a donation of £1,000 to the hospital in 
which he had been treated a quarter of a century before. 
The remainder of his earnings he allowed to accumulate in 
the business, drawing a small sum quarterly for his suste- 
nance, and still residing in the humble dwelling which he 
had occupied when he was a warehouse porter. In spite of 
his success, he was a sad, silent, morose man, solitary in his 
habits, and possessed always of a vague undefined yearning, 
a dull feeling of dissatisfaction and of craving which never 
abandoned him. Often he would strive with his poor crip- 
pled brain to pierce the curtain which divided him from the 
past, and to solve the enigma of his youthful existence, but 
though he sat many a time by the fire until his head throb- 
bed with his efforts, John Hardy could never recall the 
least glimpse of John Huxford’s history. 
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On one occasion he had, in the interests of the firm, to 
journey to Montreal, and to visit the very cork factory which 
had tempted him to leave England. Strolling through the 
work-room with the foreman, John automatically, and with- 
out knowing what he was doing, picked up a square piece 
of the bark, and fashioned it with two or three deft cuts of 
his penknife into a smooth tapering cork.. His companion 
picked it out of his hand and examined it with the eye of 
an expert. “ This is not the first cork which you have cut 
by many a hundred, Mr. Hardy,” he remarked. “ Indeed 
you are wrong,” John answered, smiling ; “I never cut one 
before in my life.” “Impossible!” cried the foreman. 
“Here's another bit of cork. ‘Try again.” John did his 
best to repeat the performance, but the brains of the man- 
ager interfered with the trained muscles of the cork-cutter. 
The latter had not forgotten their cunning, but they needed 
to be left to themselves, and not directed by a mind which 
knew nothing of the matter. Instead of the smooth grace- 
ful shape, he could produce nothing but rough-hewn clumsy 
cylinders. “It must have been chance,” said the foreman, 
“but I could have sworn that it was the work of an old hand!” 

As the years passed, John’s smooth English skin had 
warped and crinkled until he was as brown and as seamed 
as a walnut. His hair, too, after many years of iron-gray, 
had finally become as white as the winters of his adopted 
country. Yet he was a hale and upright old man, and 
when he at last retired from the managership of the firm 
with which he had been so long connected, he bore the 
weight of his seventy years lightly and bravely. He was 
in the peculiar position himself of not knowing his own 
age, as it was impossible for him to do more than guess at 
how old he was at the time of his accident. 

The Franco-German war came round, and while the two 
great rivals were destroying each other, their more peace- 
ful neighbors were quietly ousting them out of their mar- 
kets and their commerce. Many English ports benefited 
by this condition of things, but none more than Brisport. 
It had long ceased to be a fishing village, but was now a 
large and prosperous town, with a great breakwater in the 
place of the quay on which Mary had stood, and a front- 
age of terraces and grand hotels where all the grandees of 
the west country came when they were in need of a change. 
All these extensions had made Brisport the center of a 
busy trade, and her ships found their way into every har- 
bor in the world. Hence it was no wonder, especially in 
that very busy year of 1870, that several Brisport vessels 
were lying alongside the wharves of Quebec. 

One day John Hardy, who found time hang a little on 
his hands since his retirement from business, strolled along 
by the water’s edge listening to the clanking of the steam 
winches, and watching the great barrels and cases as they 
were swung ashore and piled upon the wharf. He had ob- 
served the coming in of a great ocean steamer, and having 
waited until she was safely moored, he was turning away, 
when a few words fell upon his ear uttered by some one on 
board a little weather-beaten bark close by him. It was 
only some commonplace order that was bawled out, but the 
sound fell upon the old man’s ears, with a strange mixture 
of disuse and familiarity. He stood by the vessel and 
heard the seamen at their work, all speaking with the same 
broad, pleasant jingling accent. Why did it send such a 
thrill through his nerves to listen to it? He sat down 
upon a coil of rope and pressed his hands to his temples; 
drinking in the long-forgotten dialect and trying to piece 
together in his mind the thousand half-formed nebulous 
recollections which were surging up init. Then he rose, 
and walking along to the stern he read the name of the 
ship, The Sunlight, Brisport. Brisport! Again that flush 
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and tingle through every nerve. He walked moodily 
home, and all night he lay tossing and sleepless, pursuing 
a shadowy something which was ever within his reach and 
yet which ever evaded him. 

Early next morning he was up and down on the wharf, 
listening to the talk of the west-country sailors. Every 
word they spoke seemed to him to revive his memory and 
bring him nearer to the light. From time to time they 
paused in their work, and seeing the white-haired stranger 
sitting so silently and attentively, they laughed at him and 
broke little jests upon him. And even these jests had a 
familiar sound to the exile, as they very well might, seeing 
that they were the same which he had heard in his youth, 
for no one ever makes a new joke in England. So he sat 
through the long day, bathing himself in the west-country 
speech and waiting for the light to break. 

And it happened that when the sailors broke off for 
their mid-day meal, one of them, either out of curiosity or 
good nature, came over to the old watcher and greeted 
him. So John asked him to be seated on a log by his 
side, and began to put many questions to him about the 
country from which he came, and the town. All which 
the man answered glibly enough, for there is nothing in the 
world that a sailor loves to talk of so much as of his native 
place, for it pleases him to show that he is no mere wan- 
derer, but he has a home to receive him whenever he shall 
choose to settle down to a quiet life. So the seaman prat- 
tled away about the Town Hall, and the Martello Tower, 
and the Esplanade, and Pitt Street, and the High Street, 
until his companion suddenly shot out a long eager arm 
and caught him by the wrist. “ Look here, man,” he said, 
in a low, quick whisper. “ Answer me truly as you hope 
for mercy. Are not the streets that run out of the High 
Street, Fox Street, Caroline Street, and George Street, in 
the order named?” “They are,” the sailor answered, 
shrinking away from the wild, flashing eyes. And at that 
moment John’s memory came back to him, and he saw 
clear and distinct his life as it had been and as it should 
have been, with every minutest detail traced as in letters 
of fire. Too stricken to cry out, too stricken to weep, he 
could only hurry away homewards wildly and aimlessly ; 
hurry as fast as his aged limbs would carry him, as if, poor 
soul! there were some chance yet of catching up the fifty 
years which had gone by. Staggering he hastened on, 
until a film seemed to gather over his eyes, and throwing his 
arms into the air with a great cry, “Oh, Mary, Mary! Oh, 
my lost, lost life!’ he fell senseless upon the pavement. 

The storm of emotion which had passed through him, 
and the mental shock which he had undergone, would 
have sent many a man into a raging. fever, but John was 
too strong-willed and too practical to allow his strength to 
be wasted at the very time when he needed it most. 
Within a few days he realized a portion of his property, 
and starting for New York caught the first mail steamer to 
England. Day and night, night and day, he trod the 
quarter deck, until the hardy sailors watched the old man 
with astonishment, and marveled how any human being 
could do so much upon so little sleep. It was only by this 
unceasing exercise, by wearing down his vitality until 
fatigue brought lethargy, that he could prevent himself 
from falling into a very frenzy of despair. He hardly 
dared ask himself what was the object of this wild journey ? 
What did he expect? Would Mary be still alive? She 
must be a very old woman. If he could but see her and 
mingle his tears with hers, he would be content. Let her 
only know that it had been no fault of his, and that they 
had both been victims to the same cruel fate. The cottage 
was her own, and she had said that she would wait for him 
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there until she heard from him. Poor lass, she had never 
reckoned on such a wait as this. 

At last the Irish lights were sighted and passed, Land’s 
End lay like a blue fog upon the water, and the great 
steamer plowed its way along the bold Cornish coast 
until it dropped its anchor in Plymouth Bay. John hurried 
to the railway station, and within a few hours he found 
himself back once more in his native town, which he had 
quitted a poor cork-cutter, half a century before. 

But was it the same town? Were it not for the name 
engraved all over the station and on the hotels, John might 
have found a difficulty in believing it. The broad, well- 
paved streets, with the tram lines laid down the center, 
were very different from the narrow winding lanes which 
he could remember. ‘The spot upon which the station had 
been built was now the very center of the town, but in the 
old days it would have been far out in the fields. In every 
direction lines of luxurious villas branched away in streets 
and crescents bearing names which were new to the exile. 
Great warehouses, and long rows of shops with glittering 
fronts, showed him how enormously Brisport had increased 
in wealth as well as in dimensions. It was only when he 
came upon the Old High Street that John began to feel at 
home. It was much altered, but still it was recognizable, 
and some few buildings were just as he left them. There 
was the place where Fairbairn’s cork works had been. It 
was now occupied by a great brand-new hotel. And there 
was the old gray Town Hall. The wanderer turned down 
beside it, and made his way with eager steps but a sinking 
heart in the direction of the line of cottages which he used 
to know so well. 

It was not difficult for him to find where they had been. 
The sea, at least, was as of old, and from it he could tell 
where the cottages had stood. But alas! In their place 
an imposing crescent of high stone houses reared their tall 
front to the beach. John walked wearily down past their 
palatial entrances, feeling heart-sore and despairing, when 
suddenly a thrill shot through him, followed by a warm 
glow of excitement and hope, for, standing a little back 
from the line, and looking as much out of place as a 
bumpkin in a ball-room, was an old white-washed cottage, 
with wooden porch and walls bright with creeping plants. 
He rubbed his eyes and stared again, but there it stood 
with its diamond-paned windows and white muslin cur- 
tains, the very same down to the smallest details, as it had 
been on the day when he last saw it. Brown hair had be- 
come white, and fishing hamlets had changed into cities, 
but busy hands and a faithful heart had kept Granny’s 
cottage unchanged and ready for the wanderer. 

And now, when he had reached his very haven of rest, 
John Huxford’s mind became more filled with apprehen- 
sion than ever, and he became so deadly sick, that he 
had to sit down upon one of the beach benches which 
faced the cottage. An old fisherman was perched at one 
end of it, smoking his black clay pipe, and he remarked 
upon the wan face and sad eyes of the stranger. 

“You have overtired yourself,” he said. “It doesn’t 
do for old chaps like you and me to forget our years.” 

“T’m better now, thank you,” John answered. “Can 
you tell me, friend, how that one cottage came among all 
those fine houses ?” 

“Why,” said the old fellow, thumping his crutch ener- 
getically upon the ground, “that cottage belongs to the 
most obstinate woman in all England. That woman, if 
you'll believe me, has been offered the price of the cottage 
ten times over, and yet she won’t part withit. They have 
even promised to remove it stone by stone, and put it up 
on some more convenient place, and pay her a good round 
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sum into the bargain, but, God bless you! she wouldn’t so 
much as hear of it.” 

“ And why was that?” asked John. 

“ Well, that’s just the funny part of it. It’s all on ac- 
count of a mistake. You see her spark went away when I 
was a youngster, and she’s got it into her head that he may 
come back some day, and that he won’t know where to 
go unless the cottage is there. Why, if the fellow were 
alive he would be as old as you, but I’ve no doubt he’s 
dead long ago. She’s well quit of him, for he must have 
been a scamp to abandon her as he did.” 

“Oh, he abandoned her, did he?” 

“ Yes—went off to the States and never so much as sent 
a word to bid her good-bye. It was a cruel shame, it 
was, for the girl has been a-waiting and a-pining for him 
ever since. It's my belief that it’s fifty years’ weeping that 
blinded her.” ; 

“She is blind !” cried John, half rising to his feet. 

“Worse than that,” said the fisherman. “She’s mortal 
ill and not expected to live. Why, look ye, there’s the 
doctor’s carriage a-waiting at her door.” 

At this evil tidings old John sprang up, and hurried 
over to the cottage, where he met the physician returning 
to his brougham. 

“ How is your patient, doctor?” he asked in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“Very bad, very bad,” said the man of medicine pom- 
pously. “If she continues to sink, she will be in great 
danger ; but if, on the other hand, she takes a turn it is 
possible that she may recover,” with which oracular an- 
swer he drove away in a cloud of dust. 

John Huxford was still hesitating at the doorway, not 
knowing how to announce himself, or how far a shock 
might be dangerous to the sufferer, when a gentleman in 
black came bustling up. 

“Can you tell me, my man, if this is where the sick 
woman is?” he asked. 

John nodded, and the clergyman passed in, leaving the 
door half open. The wanderer waited until he had gone 
into the inner room, and then slipped into the front parlor, 
where he had spent so many happy hours. All was the 
same as ever, down to the smallest ornaments, for Mary 
had been in the habit, whenever anything was broken, of 
replacing it with a duplicate, so that there might be no 
change in the room. He stood irresolute, looking about 
him, until he heard a woman’s voice from the inner cham- 
ber, and stealing to the door he peeped in. 

The invalid was reclining upon a couch, propped up with 
pillows, and her face was turned full towards John as he 
looked round the door. He could have cried out as his 
eyes rested upon it, for there were Mary’s pale, plain, sweet 
homely features as smooth and as unchanged as though 
she were still the half child, half woman, whom he had 
pressed to his heart on the Brisport quay. Her calm, 
eventless, unselfish life had left none of those rude traces 
upon her countenance which are the outward emblems of 
internal conflict and an unquiet soul. A chaste melan- 
choly had refined and softened her expression, and her 
loss of sight had been compensated for by that placidity 
which comes upon the faces of the blind. With her silvery 
hair peeping out beneath her snow-white cap, and a bright 
smile upon her sympathetic face, she was the old Mary 
improved and developed, with something ethereal and an- 
gelic superadded. 

“You will keep a tenant in the cottage,” she was saying 
to the clergyman, who sat with his back turned to the 
observer. “Choose some poor deserving folk in the par- 
ish who will be glad of a home free. And when he comes 
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you will tell him that I have waited for him until I have 
been forced to go on, but that he will find me on the other 
side still faithful and true. There's a little money too— 
only a few pounds—but I should like him to have it when 
he comes, for he may need it, and then you will tell the 
folk you put in to be kind to him, for he will be grieved, 
poor lad, and to tell him that I was cheerful and happy up 
to the end. Don’t let him know that I ever fretted, or he 
may fret too.” 

Now John listened quietly to all this from behind the 
door, and more than once he had to put his hand to his 
throat, but when she had finished, and when he thought of 
her long, blameless, innocent life, and saw the dear face 
looking straight at him and yet unable to see him, it 
became too much for his manhood, and he burst out into 
an irrepressible choking sob which shook his very frame. 
And then occurred a strange thing, for though he had 
spoken no word, the old woman stretched out her arms to 
him, and cried “Oh, Johnny, Johnny! Oh dear, dear 
Johnny, you have come back to me again,” and before the 
parson could at all understand what had happened, those 
two faithful lovers were in each other’s arms, weeping 
over each other and patting each other’s silvery heads, 
with their hearts so full of joy that it almost compensated 
for all that weary fifty years of waiting. 

It is hard to say how long they rejoiced together. It 
seemed a very short time to them and a very long one to 
the reverend gentleman, who was thinking at last of steal- 
ing away, when Mary recollected his presence and the 
courtesy which was due to him. “ My heart is full of joy, 
sir,” she said ; “ it is God’s will that I should not see my 
Johnny, but I can call his image up as clear as if I had my 
eyes. Now stand up, John, and I will let the gentleman 
see how well I remember you. He is as tall, sir, as the 
second shelf, as straight as an arrow, his face brown, and his 
eyes bright and clear. His hair is well-nigh black and his 
moustache the same—lI shouldn't wonder if he had whisk- 
ers as well by this time. Now, sir, don’t you think I can 
do without my sight ?” 

The clergyman listened to her description, and looking at 
the battered, white-haired man before him, he hardly knew 
whether to laugh or to cry. 

But it all proved to be a laughing matter in the end, for, 
whether it was that her illness had taken some natural 
turn, or that John’s return had startled it away, it is certain 
that from that day Mary steadily improved until she was 
as well as ever. “No special license for me,” John had 
said sturdily. “It looks as if we were ashamed of what we 
are doing, as though we hadn’t the best right to be married 
of any two folks in the parish.” So the banns were put up 
accordingly, and three times it was announced that John 
Huxford, bachelor, was going to be united to Mary Mer- 
ton, spinster, after which, no one objecting, they were duly 
married accordingly. ‘“ We may not have very long in this 
world,” said old John, “ but at least we shall start fair and 
square in the next.” 

And there in their snug new home, sitting out on the 
lawn in the summer time, and on either side of the fire in 
the winter, that worthy old couple continued for many 
years to live as innocently and as happily as two children. 
And when at last John and Mary fell asleep in their 
ripe old age, within a few hours of each other, they had 
all the poor and the needy and the friendless of the 
parish among their mourners, and, in talking over the 
troubles which these two had faced so bravely, they 
learned that their own miseries were but passing things, 
and that faith and truth can never miscarry, either in 
this existence or the next. 
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THE LONDON TIMES—A FAMOUS OLD NEWSPAPER* 





M. Blowitz, the well-known Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, has been writing an account of his journal 
in the luxuriously printed review called Art and Letters. 
“The Times does not mean ‘the time,’ nor even ‘the 
times,’ but the ages, the centuries—that is to say, every- 
thing which, in the existence of peoples, solicits human 
understanding.” In France it is often quoted as “le jour- 
nal de la cité,”” but M. Blowitz has been unable to trace 
the origin or cause of this designation. Its office, near 
Blackfriars Bridge, is scarcely, he thinks, part of the city, 
while “its leanings, its style, its politics, and its aim have 
no relation with the city, strictly speaking.” Everybody 
knows, or ought to know, that the Times first appeared on 
the rst of January, 1788, and that the Morning Post is its 
only senior among English dailies, the Post having started 
ten years earlier. The history of its birth and early strug- 
gles under John Walter I. has been often told ; how that 
worthy man, being an underwriter, lost his hereditary fort- 
une of £80,000 by the capture of a fleet of English mer- 
chant vessels by a French squadron, and, failing to get 
satisfaction out of the government, at once started a news- 
paper called the Universal Register, primarily in order to 
develop a wonderful printing patent, which has never to 
this day been of any use; how, three years later, he 
changed the name of his paper to the Times; how he 
endured six months’ imprisonment, with the pillory and a 
fine, for publishing scandalous reports about the royal 
dukes, and was on the point of abandoning journalism in 
consequence, but, fortunately, did notdo so. In 1803 John 
Walter II., at the age of twenty-seven, was intrusted by 
his father with the entire management of the paper, and 
its greatness, influence and prosperity date, we are told, 
from that moment. Among his early triumphs was pub- 
lishing, in 1809, the bombardment of Flushing forty-eight 
hours before the government had information of it! The 
telegraph not having then been invented, John Walter 
hired smuggling vessels, but his rivals soon found out his 
plans, and “every journal had its smuggler.” He then 
took to having special correspondents, the first of whom 
was Henry Crabb Robinson, who, for reasons difficult to 
understand, adopted as his residence Altona-on-the-Elbe, a 
few miles from Hamburg. This leads M. Blowitz into a 
warm panegyric upon his comrades, “ the specials,” singling 
out for particular notice “ Billy Russell,” Archibald Forbes, 
Laurence Oliphant and Mackenzie Wallace. As to the 
last, M. Blowitz surely exaggerates when he speaks of him 
as “one who has quitted journalism only to fill, by the side 
of his friend, Lord Dufferin, one of the highest positions 
in British India.” The private secretary to the viceroy, 
which is Sir Mackenzie Wallace’s position, is not usually 
considered in the first rank of Indian officials, which 
includes governors, lieutenant-governors, chief commis 
sioners, high court judges and members of council. But, 
be that as it may, the glorification of “special correspond- 
ents” is not undeserved, considering the debt we owe to 
them. It is interesting to learn that the profession is not 
necessarily one to shorten life—at least, not much—for 
Crabb Robinson died at the age of ninety-four. “In that 
unpretending position, without display or care, which,” as 
M. Blowitz puts it, “is reserved for the faithful servants of 
the Times, and which is the ambition and honor of those 
fulfilling a mission whose sincerity and good faith are both 





* From the Literary World. 


its strength and its object.” The shiftiness of the Times— 
though it must be granted that it has been steady enough 
lately in the out-and-out toryism—is explained by M. 
Blowitz, but not very lucidly. “ From the commencement 
of its existence to our day the line of conduct of the Times 
has not varied, though it has often changed sides and com- 
bated to-day those it supported yesterday, which is just the 
case at this moment. But it has never hesitated to subor- 
dinate questions of party or men to questions of principle, 
and to what it believed to be the supreme interest of the 
nation as regarded England, or the supreme interest of 
society as regarded foreigners.” Leaving the politics and 
coming to the actual composition of the paper, we learn 
that in the reign of John Walter III.—who reigns but does 
not rule—the real editorial work of the Times begins about 
11 P.M. At that hour the outer sheet, containing the title, 
advertisements, and some lengthy articles, is ready printed, 
and the editor has given his general orders. He is now 
conferring with his leader writers, who will shortly retire to 
their rooms. From 11.30 o'clock the printers’ boys will 
come and fetch the copy every ten minutes—fancy the 
strain of writing a leader under the perpetual interruption 
thus indicated—and it is at once set up by a special staff 
of compositors assigned to each article. The editor, mean- 
while, with his assistant and sub-editors, proceeds to the 
arrangement and revision of the other matters forming the 
paper. As every reader of the Times knows, there are cer- 
tain pages unalterably allotted to the same subjects. This 
must save a lot of trouble, and the same remark applies to 
the fixed headings in the columns of foreign news. For 
how many weary months were we daily confronted with 
that same heading, “ Egypt, England and the Soudan,” and 
others of similar general import. Page five has become of 
exceptional importance since May 4, 1874, as from that 
date the Times has received its Continental letters only by 
wire. At Paris it owns a wire, from 9 P.M. till 3 a.M., going 
from the Bourse to the newspaper offices. Berlin and 
Vienna have daily special wires, and all other European 
capitals have them, but without fixed time. Philadelphia 
and Calcutta have the wire on certain days. Thus every 
one knows that a long Indian telegram will appear in Mon- 
day’s edition of the Times, and that whether there is any 
important news to send or not. The Times is every day 
printed with new type. It employs sixteen short-hand 
writers in the two houses of parliament, and the telephone 
is employed for transmitting the “copy ” to the compositor, 
or, rather, no “copy” is sent, but the message is set up 
directly as it is received by the compositor’s ear. For 
thirty-two years Mr. John Delane reached his office at 
10.30 P.M., and left at 4 A.M., just when the first printed 
copy issued from the press. About 3 a.m. the maker-up 
stated the amount of matter, and Mr. Delane, without look- 
ing at this mass of one hundred columns, indicated from 
memory what had to be added to or cut out, paragraph by 
paragraph, and almost line for line. At 4 o'clock he went 
home, took a light supper, went to bed and arose about 
noon. He lunched about 1 P.M., dispatched his corre- 
spondence, received calls, went out about 4 o'clock for a 
ride on horseback, went to his club, dressed for dinner, 
dined nine times out of ten at the club in town, took a 
glance at what there was to see ; and wherever he might be, 
took leave at a quarter past ten and went to his office. “I 
go into these details,” adds M. Blowitz, “to show at what 
cost a man can aspire to the honor of editing the Times.” 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 





Cleopatra's Dream—W. W. Story 


Here, Charmian, take my bracelets ; 
They bar with a purple stain 
My arms. Turn over my pillows— 
They are hot where I have lain ; 
Open the lattice wider, 
A gauze o'er my bosom throw, 
And let me inhale the odors 
That over the garden blow. 


I dreamed I was with my Antony, 
And in his arms I lay— 
Ah, me! the vision has vanished, 
Its music has died away ; 
The flame and the perfume hath perished— 
As this spiced aromatic pastille 
That wound the blue smoke of its odor 
Is now but an ashy hill. 


Scatter upon me rose leaves, 
They cool me after my sleep, 
And with sandal odors fan me 
Till into my veins they creep ; 
Reach down the lute and play me 
A melancholy tune, 
To rhyme with a tune that has vanished, 
And the slumbering afternoon, 


There, drowsing in golden sunlight, 
Loiters the low, smooth Nile, 

Through slender papyri, that cover 
The wary crocodile ; 

The lotus lolls on the water, 
And opens its heart of gold, 

And over its broad leaf pavement 
Never a ripple is rolled. 


The twilight breeze is too lazy 
Those feathery palms to wave, 

And yon little cloud is as motionless 
As a stone above the grave. 


Ah, me! this lifeless nature 
Oppresses my heart and brain ! 
Oh ! for a storm and thunder, 
For lightning, and wild, fierce rain ! 
Fling down that lute—I hate it ! 
Take rather his buckler and sword, 
And crash them and clash them together, 
Till this sleeping world is stirred. 


Hark! to my Indian beauty— 
My cockatoo, creamy white, 

With roses under his feathers— 
That flash across the light. 

Look ! listen! as backward and forward 
To his hoop of gold he clings, 

How he trembles, with crest uplifted, 
And he shrieks as he madly swings ! 


Oh, cockatoo, shriek for Antony ! 
Cry, ‘‘Come, my love, come home !” 
Shriek, “‘ Antony! Antony! Antony!” 
Till he hears you even in Rome. 


There—leave me, and take from my chamber 
That stupid little gazelle, 

With its bright black eyes so meaningless, 
And its silly tinkling bell ! 

Take him—my nerves he vexes— 
The thing without blood or brain, 

Or, by the body of Isis, 
I'll snap his neck in twain ! 


Leave me to gaze at the landscape 
Mistily stretching away, 

When the afternoon's opaline tremors 
O’er the mountains quivering play ; 

Till the fiercer splendor of sunset 
Pours from the West its fire, 

And melted, as in a crucible, 
Their earthly forms expire ; 

And the bald, blear skull of the desert 
With glowing mountains is crowned, 

That, burning like molten jewels, 
Circle its temple round. 


I will lie and dream of the past time, 
Eons of thought away, 

And through the jungle of memory 
Loosen my fancy to play ; 

When, a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 

Supple and cushion-footed, 
I wandered, where never the track 

Of a human creature had rustled 
The silence of mighty woods, 

And fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 
I know but the law of my moods. 


The elephant, trumpeting, started 
When he heard my footsteps near, 
And the spotted giraffe fled wildly 
In a yellow cloud of fear, 
I sucked in the noontide splendor, 
Quivering along the glade, 
Or, yawning, panting, and dreaming, 
Basked in the tamarisk shade, 
Till I heard my mate roaring, 
As the shadows of night came on, 
To brood in the trees’ thick branches, 
And the shadow of sleep was gone ; 
Then I roused and roared in answer, 
And unsheathed from my cushioned feet 
My curving claws, and stretched me, 
And wandered my mate to greet. 


We toyed in the amber moonlight 
Upon the warm, flat sand, 

And struck at each other our massive arms— 
How powerful he was and grand ! 

His yellow eyes flashed fiercely 
As he crouched and gazed at me, 

And his quivering tail, like a serpent, 
Twitched, curving nervously ; 

Then, like a storm, he seized me, 
With a wild, triumphant cry, 

And we met as two clouds in heaven 
When the thunders before them fly ; 

We grappled and struggled together, 
For his love like his rage was rude ; 

And his teeth, in the swelling folds of my neck 
At times, in our play, drew blood. 


Often another suitor— 
For I was flexile and fair— 
Fought for me in the moonlight, 
While I lay crouching there, 
Till his blood was drained by the desert, 
And ruffled with triumph and power, 
He licked me and lay beside me 
To breathe him a vast half hour ; 
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Then down to the fountain we loitered, Come to my arms, my hero, 


Where the antelope came to drink— The shadows of twilight glow, 
Like a bolt we sprang upon them, And the tiger’s ancient fierceness 
Ere they had time to shrink. In my veins begins to flow. 
We drank their blood and crushed them, Come not cringing to sue me! 
And tore them limb from limb, Take me with triumph and power, 
And the hungriest lion doubted As a warrior that storms a fortress ! 
Ere he disputed with him. I will not shrink or cower. 
That was a life to live for ! Come, as you came in the desert, 
Not this weak human life, Ere we were women and men, 
With its frivolous, bloodless passions, When the tiger passions were in us, 
Its poor and petty strife ! And love as you loved me then, 
The Life Boat*—R, M. Fephson 
The wind and the waves in the fierce conflict arose, The mare never swerved to the right or the left 
With tumult the heavens were rife ; : But onward she pressed without fear ; 
All ferment and roar was the Bay of Tramore, Tim's hand on her neck, to soothe, not to check, 
And the strand seemed to shake with the strife. And his voice whispers soft in her ear. 


Neptune's artillery boomed ‘long the shore, 
In cavern, 'gainst rock, and o’er shallow ; 

The blast snatched the spray, and whirled it away 
Right inland o’er cottage and fallow. 


The ruffianly billows, with might and with main, 
To dissever those gallant hearts tried ; 

But that partnership true they coulda’t undo, 
For Tim was a “ divil to ride.” 

Hopelessly battling with wind and with wave, 


A vessel appears in the bay. Of Punchestown talk ! or of Howth and Baldoyle ! 
God help her, for now, from her stern to her bow, Or of Curragh of Sporting Kildare ! 
She's doomed, the inhabitants say. What's a steeplechase course to a man on a horse, 


elite Sm 
A French ship from Cadiz, deep laden with wine. CORGREES S'S ED SP SD, 


The Storm Fiend he shows her no quarter ; Now high on the crest, now deep in the trough 
In each timber she creaks, she strains and she leaks, Of the wave, they all watched her with horror ; 

And her cargo is now wind and water. And a cry wild and loud often broke from the crowd, 
Two days and two nights—and another day yet You've heard it before,—'twas “ Begorra.” 


She tacks to regain the clear offin’ ; 
But foul wind and tide her efforts deride, 
And each tack is a nail in her coffin. 


And sometimes another expression they'd use, 
As excitement half drove them all mad, 
I think you are sure to have heard that before, 


Nearer and nearer the sand bank she drove, ‘Tis frequently used—'twas “ Bedad !” 


Till she struck on the treacherous shoal. 

Masts went by the board, the sea o'er her poured, A loud ringing cheer from Tramore’s crowded strand 
And a cry burst from each stricken soul. Now rises to heaven's black dome. 

Tim stands on the deck of the wave-washed wreck, 


For miles all around the intelligence flies : : hartgty 
And the brave little mare’s swimming home. 


That a ship in the bay is ashore, 


And the people, in flocks, crowd the beach and the rocks He launches their boat, and then in it he puts 
To helplessly gaze by the score. The tempest-worn crew one by one ; 

With work and with watching, exhausted, her crew And seizing the oar, he sculls for the shore. 
Are lashed to the stump of the mast. By heaven, ‘twas gallantly done. 


Their cries to the shore are drowned in the roar 


4 Hurroosh for brave Tim, Hurroosh for Monsieur, 
Of the wave, and the shriek of the blast. 


He's saved from a watery grave ! 
No boat could be forced thro’ the fierce raging surf, Hurroosh ! and to spare, for the brave little mare, 


Then out spoke a magistrate true, That so gallantly breasted the wave. 
“I'll give a reward to the man who will board 


“ , p j ; 
That doomed ship and bring off her crew.” Name your reward now,” the magistrate said, 


As, dripping, Tim stood on the strand. 
’Twas splendidly done, ould Ireland's son ; 
“I'm proud of you; give us your hand.” 


Then answered Tim Connor, “ Your honor, I'll try. 
I'll be no loss to any one livin’ ; 
There's Jem Coffey’s mare, sure she'd take me there 


If the loan of her Jem would be givin’.” Tell us the way we can serve you, my lad ; 
Come,—What can I do for you, Connor ? 


Och, sure,” Tim replied, ‘‘ All I did was to ride; 
Remember the mare, plaze your honor!” 


The loan of her Jem Coffee willingly gave. 
“Sure a big little harse” was the mare ; 
Tim jumped on her back in what's called “ half a crack ;” 


His demeanor was “ divil-may-care.” “ What I did, sure, I did in the comfablest way, 
Amidst friendly shouts he rode off, it might be By just aisily sittin’ upon her. 
To failure and death, not dishonor. She did all the work, whilst I sat like a Turk ; 
And last though not least spake his riv’rence the priest, So remember the mare, plaze yer honor.” 
“God's blessin’ be on ye Tim Connor.” e * ° * ° * * 
Tossing the foam from their high-curling manes But France values valor wherever ‘tis found ; 
The “ white horses " charged with a roar ; The help of the brave light upon her ! 
“Och Thunder and Turf ! he'll be dhrowned in the surf, Though Tim couldn't write, she made him a knight— 
Well never see Tim any more!” A Knight of the Legion of Honor. 





* Many years ago. a French ship, laden with wine from Cadiz, was driven by a violent south-easterly gale into the bay of Tramore, 
on the south coast of Ireland. During rough weather there is no safe anchorage in this bay, which is of vast extent and studded with 
dangerous sand-banks ; and a vessel once getting into it, when a south-easterly gale is blowing, is, in nine cases out of ten, doomed. For 
days the French ship in vain tried to beat ont again, and on the third day she struck on a shoal. Hundreds of spectators gathered on the 
shore unable to render any assistance. The surf was such that no boat —at least no boat then in Tramore—could be forced thro it. The 
crew of the ship, six in number, utterly worn out with their exertions, lashed themselves to the stump of the mainmast, ively awaiti 

death. As a forlorn hope, a magistrate appealed to the crowd, and offered a reward to any one who would board the shi aod bring 

her crew. In response to this appeal, a young man a out from the throng and volunteered the service, if he would be allowed the 
use of a little mare belonging toa man named ‘‘ Jem Coffee.” This mare was employed by her master in securing seaweed at low water, 
and in this capacity had earned a reputation in Tramore for her amphibious qualities. 
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WONDERFUL STORIES—THE MAN-EATING TREE* 





In the last number of Graefe and Walther's Magazine, 
published at Carlsruhe, there is a letter in regard to the 
newly-discovered Crinoida Dajeeana, from the discoverer, 
Karl Leche, the eminent botanist, prefaced by some notes 
from Dr. Omelius Friedlowsky, whose deep research in 
vegetable physiology has had so many important results. 
Leche’s letter, it appears, was originally addressed to Fried- 
lowsky, and they seem to have been pursuing a subject of 
novel and startling interest, which is likely to give remark- 
able discoveries to science. Dr. Friedlowsky says : 


My special and only motive for publishing prematurely 
the history of my friend Leche’s half-developed discovery 
is similar to that which influenced Darwin to bring out his 
book on the origin of species. His theory was not near 
developed, but his tigle to priority in discovery was imper- 
iled by the announcement of Mr. Wallace’s researches in 
the Malayan Archipelago. Darwin himself, as well as 
some American botanists, have lately come so perilously 
near to the discovery of the problem Leche set himself to 
investigate, in their studies of drosera and sarracenia, that 
I think it is due to my friend's credit to make some pre- 
liminary announcement of the great progress he has already 
made towards establishing a point of contact of our organic 
systems with those of the universe at large through analysis 
of the constitution of some abnormal plants which have 
always hitherto puzzled the botanists. The point to 
which Karl Leche, at my suggestion, has been giving his 
attention latterly is briefly this: Certain plants, such as 
drosera (with its outlying species, dionea muscicapa), sar- 
racenia, and some others, departing from the general law, 
instead of supplying food to animals turn the tables, 
capture them, and are themselves carnivorous. It has 
often occurred to mein connection with these insectivorous 
plants, so abnormal in their constitution, that they might 
have a widely different origin (or at least an origin widely 
different in point of time) from the common orders of 
plants inhabiting our globe, and that if I could establish 
the nature of this different origin upon reasonable grounds, 
I might at the same time afford a reasonable explanation 
at once of the origin and the primordial variations of life. 
When Leche went to Bombay in response to the call ex- 
tended to him by the Medical College of that city, he went 
full of my ideas upon this vastly important subject, and pre- 
pared, as I advised him, to make special investigations into 
the habitats of all such abnormal plants as seem to depart 
from the characteristic traits of the flora of their respective 
countries. This I state here, because, while the theory is 
by no means far advanced, it was while in search of facts 
to countenance this theory that Leche discovered the 
remarkable and terrible Crinoida Dajeeana, of which his 
letter gives such a graphic and forcible description. After 
quite a long sojourn in India, Leche was induced to go to 
Madagascar by Dr. Bhawoo Dajee, the liberal-minded, 
intelligent Parsee physician of Bombay, who, indeed, 
supplied the means for the expedition, and made so many 
thoughtful provisions for my colleague’s comfort as to 
win his gratitude and love. Dr. Dajee, it seems, represent- 
ed to Leche that it was impossible to glean much in a field 
so carefully worked over by many botanists, and indeed 
almost exhausted by Hooker. When quite a young man 
Dr. Dajee had made a voyage to Madagascar in one of 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’s trading ships, and had been 
deeply impressed with the remarkably various and beautiful 
flora of that almost untraveled region. An _ excellent 
opportunity offered for going out in one of Cursetjee Jee- 
jeebhoy’s traders, which was to stop at Tamatave on her 
way to the Cape; so Leche embarked, attended by a 
Madagasy sailor for servant, Dr. Dajee having hired the 
fellow thinking he would be useful to Leche as guide and 
interpreter. That was more than two years ago. Since 





* Each number we propose to give at least one of the famous stories 
that have drifted back into the past—and generally into oblivion. 
Thousands of readers want a copy of the Man-eating Tree. Mr. Ed- 
mund Spencer, the author of this story, was for some years a member 
of the staff of the New York World. See Editorial note. 


then I have received three letters from Leche—two by 
way of Bombay, one by way of the Cape—and now last 
week a fourth, which he had the luck to send by an Arabian 
trader to Zanzibar, whence it reached me via Aden. After 
writing of many other things Leche proceeded to say : 
But I do not know how soon Seid ben Yalhamah may 
take a notion to sail, and I want to tell you about the re- 
markable tree which I have discovered, and which I have 
named in honor of my benefactor, Crinoida Dajeeana. 
About two weeks after my last letter to you I went from 
Tananarivo to a point in the mountains over against Man- 
anzari, to visit a Christianized chief there who had sent me 
a great many messages. On the way thither my Madagasy 
servant deserted me, saying he did not want to be killed 
and eaten by Mkodos, a tribe of inhospitable savages of 
whom little was known, but who were supposed to dwell in 
the mountains further to the south, and to be cannibals. 
In Telliyimat’s place I hired (when I reached the 
chieftain’s village) a perfect treasure, in the shape of 
a Namaqua Caffre, named Henrick, who had fled Graham 
Town on account of some scrape, and after many wander- 
ings found himself in the chief's retinue. Henrick—he is 
with me now—is a fearless and intelligent fellow, full of 
enterprise and spirit, a good hunter, and a most devoted, 
untiring, and unquestioning follower. I had taken him 
with me on several botanizing excursions, when he asked 
me why I did not go to visit the land of the Mkodos, where 
I would find a great number of curious plants, such as he 
had never seen elsewhere. I answered that they had the 
reputation of being inhospitable, cannibals, and all that, 
but he pooh-poohed the idea. He had been among them 
twice, he said, and had been well received, and he would 
guarantee me kind treatment among them. They got 
their bad name from being continually at war with the 
other tribes, and from successfully barring their country 
against all invaders. He then gave me an account of the 
country, and particularly of the strange plant I have spoken 
of above, and so excited my curiosity that I resolved to 
go thither at once, and accordingly, as we were tolerably 
well equipped, we set out over the mountains without re- 
turning to take leave of the chief, my entertainer. The 
country of Mkodos began about five days’ journey from 
the point whence we started, and was a long valley sloping 
and descending towards the east and ingirt on three sides 
by rough, inaccessible mountains ; on the fourth separated 
from the coast by jungles and morass, The approach to 
it was most arduous, over the crests of several sharp 
mountain ridges, frowning with basaltic precipices. No 
sooner had we come into the valley, however, than I felt 
the warm breath of the Indian Ocean and saw its influence 
in the vegetation, which grew rapidly more and more 
tropical, majestic, and colossal as we descended. The 
valley had an average breadth of about thirty miles, and 
was about 175 miles long, in the course of which it 
descended over 3,000 feet. The Mkodos are a very 
primitive race, going entirely naked, having only faint 
vestiges of tribal relations, and no religion beyond that of 
the awful reverence which they pay to the sacred tree. 
They carry a javelin about six feet long, with which they 
conquer the chetah and do not hesitate to encounter the 
formidable buffalo (bos caffer) that ranges the woody slopes 
and savannahs of their country. They are also armed with 
a short bow and a quiver of poisoned arrows. They dwell 
entirely in caves hollowed out of the limestone rocks in 
their hills, and are one of the smallest of races, the men 
seldom exceeding fifty-six inches in height. Their country 
must be avery productive one, if I may judge from the 
abundance of animal and vegetable life it contains. At 
different elevations in the valley, during my short sojourn 
in it, I noticed droves of antelopes (the klip-dos of the 
Cape), the chetah (felis jubata), hyrax, manis pentadactyla, 
histrix cristala, and many other animals, while the lower 
forests were full of a new species of gigantic pteropi, which 
at night flew about as if the land belonged tothem. ‘The 
variety and richness of the flora of this valley (the Mkodos 
have no name for their country, calling it simply Mzemb, 
the land,) may be inferred when I tell you that I saw and 
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examined species of all the palms (including umbraculifera, 
or tallipot, and sagus rhumphil), and that among the plants 
growing commonly I found acacia, numerous equisetacez, 
mimose, goseypia, areca, ricinus, rhamnus lotus, and 
nympheza, coerulea, eupatorie, diosmata, salices, cassiz, 
juncus, solandra, aloes, spicata, balsamodendum myrrha, 
croton tiglii, cucumis colocynthis, etc., etc. I attrib- 
ute this richness and variety to several causes—the 
latitude, half tropical, half temperate, the variety of altitude, 
and the warm, sultry, vapor-laden winds from the Indian 
Ocean, which cause a vast rainfall. At the bottom of the 
valley (I had no barometer, but should think it not over 
400 feet above the level of the sea), and near its eastern 
extremity, we came to a deep tarn-like lake, about a mile 
in diameter, the sluggish oily waters of which overflowed 
into a tortuous reedy canal, that went unwillingly into the 
recesses of a black forest, jungle below, palm above. This 
lake was filled with alligators, and its jungled borders were 
the home of the chetah and a variety of venomous serpents. 
Great ferns bent over its margin, and its surface was spotted 
with leaves and flowers of the lotus. A path, diverging 
from its southern side, struck boldly for the heart of the 
forbidding and seemingly impenetrable forest. Henrick 
led the way along this path, I following closely, and be- 
hind me a curious rabble of Mkodos, men, women and 
children. After we were fairly in the forest, the shade 
overhead was so dense that the jungle and undergrowth 
almost disappeared, and instead there was a damp, boggy 
turf, cold, spongy, and yielding to the tread. The stalks 
of the tall trees rose like columns, the vines hanging 
down from them in festoons, and their roots running over 
the ground in every direction, making walking difficult. 
Suddenly all the natives began to cry; “ Tepe! Tepe ig 
and Henrick, stopping short, said, “ Look!” The slug- 
glish canal-like stream here wound slowly by, and in a bare 
spot near its bend was the most singular of trees. I have 
called it crinoida, because when its leaves are in action it 
bears a striking resemblance to that well-known fossil the 
crinoid lilystone, or St. Cuthbert’s beads. It was now at 
rest, however, and I will try to describe it to you. If you 
can imagine a pineapple eight feet high, and thick in pro- 
portion, resting upon its base and denuded of leaves, you 
will have a good idea of the trunk of the tree, which, how- 
ever, was not the color of an anana, but a dark, dingy 
brown, and apparently hard as iron. From the apex of 
this truncated cone (at least two feet in diameter) eight 
leaves hung sheer to the ground, like doors swung back 
on their hinges. These leaves, which were joined to the 
top of the tree at regular intervals, were about eleven or 
twelve feet long and shaped very much like the leaves of 
the American agave, or century plant. They were two 


feet through in their thickest part and three feet wide, : 


tapering to a sharp point that looked like a cow’s horn, 
very convex on the outer (but now under) surface, and on 
the inner (now upper) surface slightly concave. This con- 
cave face was thickly set with very strong thorny hooks, 
like those upon the head of the teazle. These leaves, 
hanging thus limp and lifeless, dead green in color, had in 
appearance the massive strength of oak fiber. The apex 
of the cone was a round, white, concave figure, like a 
smaller plate set within a larger one. This was not a 
flower but a receptacle, and there exuded into it a clear 
treacly liquid, honey sweet, and possessed of violent intoxi- 
cating and soporific properties. From underneath the rim 
(so to speak) of the undermost plate a series of long, hairy, 
green tendrils stretched out in every direction towards the 
horizon. These were seven or eight feet long each, and 
tapered from four inches to a half an ‘inch in diameter, yet 
they stretched out stiffly as iron rods. Above these (from 
between the upper and under cup) six white, almost trans- 
parent palpi reared themselves towards the sky, twirling 
and twisting with a marvelous incessant motion, yet con- 
stantly reaching upwards. Thin as reeds, and frail as 
quills apparently, they were yet five or six feet tall, and 
were so constantly and vigorously in motion, with such a 
subtle, sinuous, silent throbbing against the air, that they 
made me shudder in spite of myself with their suggestion 
of serpents flayed, yet dancing on their tails. Here were 
not corolla, pistil, stamens, a flower, mind you, nor anything 
like it. For Crinoida, unknown, new species as it is, is 
nighest akin to the cycadacez, and perhaps its exact pro- 
totype may be found among the fossil cycadzx, though I 
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confess I do not remember any one that presents all its 
peculiar features. The description I am giving you now 
1s partly made up from a subsequent careful inspection of 
the plant. My observations on this occasion were sud- 
denly interrupted by the natives, who had been shrieking 
around the tree in their shrill voices, and chanting what 
Henrick told me were propitiatory hymns to the great 
tree devil. With still wilder shrieks and chants they now 
surrounded one of the women, and urged her with the 
points of their javelins until slowly, and with despairin 
face, she climbed up the rough stalk of the tree oa stood 
on the summit of the cone, the palpi twirling all about her. 
“ Tsik ! tsik !” (drink ! drink !) cried the men, and, stoo 
ing, she drank of the viscid fluid in the cup, rising instantly 
again with wild frenzy in her face and convulsive chorea 
in her limbs. But she did not jump down, as she seemed 
to intend todo. Ohno! The atrocious cannibal tree that 
had been so inert and dead came to sudden, savage life. 
The slender, delicate palpi, with the fury of starved ser- 
pents, quivered a moment over her head, then, as if in- 
stinct with demoniac intelligence, fastened upon her in 
sudden coils round and round her neck and arms; then, 
while her awful screams, and yet more awful laughter, rose 
wilder to be instantly strangled down again into a gurgled 
moan, the tendrils, one after another, like great green ser- 
pents, with brutal energy and infernal rapidity rose, re- 
tracted themselves, and wrapped her about in fold after 
fold, ever tightening, with the cruel swiftness and savage 
tenacity of anacondas fastening upon their prey. It was 
the barbarity of the Laocoon without its beauty — this 
strange, horrible murder. And now the great leaves rose 
slowly and stiffly, like the arms of a derrick, erected them- 
selves in the air, approached one. another, and closed about 
the dead and hampered victim with the silent force of a 
hydraulic press, and the ruthless purpose of a thumb- 
screw. A moment more, and, while I could see the base 
of these great levers pressing more tightly towards each 
other, from their interstices there trickled down the stalk 
of the tree great steams of the viscid, honey-like fluid, 
mingled horridly with the blood and oozing viscera of the 
victim. At sight of this the savage hordes around me, 
yelling madly, bounded forward, crowded to the tree, 
clasped it, and with cups, leaves, hands and tongues, got 
each enough of the liquor to send him mad and frantic. 
Then ensued a grotesque and indescribably hideous orgie, 
from which, even while its convulsive madness was turn- 
ing rapidly into delirium and insensibility, Henrick dragged 
me hurriedly away into the recesses of the forest, hiding 
me from the dangerous brutes, and the brutes from me. 
May I never see such a sight again! Seid ben Yalhamah 
says he will go aboard his ship in half an hour and sail, so 
I must be brief. In the course of my stay in the valley of 
twenty-one days, I saw six other specimens of the Crinoida 
Dajeeana, but none so large as this which the Mkodos 
worshipped. I discovered that they are unquestionably 
carnivorous, in the same sense that dionea and drosera 
are insectivorous. The retracted leaves of the great tree 
kept their upright position during ten days, then, when I 
came again one morning, they were prone again, the ten- 
drils stretched, the palpi floating, and nothing but a white 
skull at the foot of the tree to remind me of the sacrifice 
that had taken place there. I climbed into a neighbor- 
ing tree and saw that all trace of the victim had disa 
peared, and the cup was again supplied with the viscid 
fluid. The indescribable rapidity and energy of its move- 
ments may be inferred from the fact that I saw a smaller 
one seize, capture and destroy an active little lemur, 
which, dropping by accident upon it while watching and 
grinning at me, in vain endeavored to escape from the 
fatal toils. With Henrick’s assistance and the consent of 
some of the head men of the Mkodos (who, however, 
did not dare to stay to witness the act of sacrilege), I 
cut down one of the minor trees and dissected it care- 
fully. Seid, however, is waiting for me, and I must defer 
to my next the details of this most interesting examination. 
Karl Leche. 
In this tantalizing fashion, after some private matters 
and messages, does Leche’s letter end. I have been ex- 
pecting his next with the utmost impatience, and will 
communicate its contents to you as soon as received. 


Dr. Omelius Friedlowsky. 
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THE SHADOW OF DEATH * 





The afternoon was waning in the tropical seaport: 
already the heat was tempered and the glare softened by 
the humidity of the slowly approaching dusk. A little 
while and the sun would sink silently into the immeasur- 
able abyss beyond the waves, and the brief, delicious twi- 
light, bathed for a moment only in the splendor of the 
after-glow, would adorn itself with clusters of trembling 
stars. Atsuch an hour, beguiled with reveries and soothed 
by the exquisite fragrance that exhales at dew-fall, I was 
startled by a piercing cry, that seemed the last agonizing 
protest of a riven heart. Not one voice only broke upon 
the stillness, but another and another, and yet another, 
until a chorus of despair rang shrilly over the low-roofed 
cottages in the grove that stood between me and the not 
far distant shore. With no little emotion I hurried sea- 
ward, and speedily overtook a melancholy procession of 
weeping women following a few silent people, who were 
being conducted with decent haste toward the esplanade 
of Honolulu. The miserable beings, with the dazed look 
of lingering death in their fearful countenances, were soon 
disposed on the deck of a small outward-bound craft ; and 
then, in the few moments that intervened between the 
casting-off of the shore-line and the sudden impulse of the 
little steamer as she swung about in mid-stream, and made 
bravely for the mouth of the harbor, the pitiful wail of men, 
women and children was renewed. Those grouped upon 
the extreme edge of the wharf were wringing their hands 
over the water, while rivers of tears coursed down their 
ashen cheeks. The others, upon the deck of the departing 
vessel, brooded for a time as in dumb agony, but anon an 
unearthly cry rang over the tranquil sea: it was their long 
farewell. The sun, just touching the horizon, seemed to 
pause for a moment, while the great deep burst into a sheet 
of flame ; tongues of fire darted and played among the 
wavelets as they tossed in the evening breeze; and the 
broad rays shot from cloud to cloud, painting them with 
glory, and crowning the peaks of the beautiful island with 
red-gold. Even the palm-trees were gilded, and their 
plumes glistened as they swayed rhythmically to the low 
melody of the tide that ebbed beneath them. So faded 
that ill-starred bark like a mote in the shimmering sea. A 
few moments only, and the splendor died away ; the twi- 
light glow of the tropics is as brief as it is intense, and the 
sudden coming of night drew a veil over a picture that, 
though frequent, is nevertheless painful to the least sym- 
pathetic observer. Darkness had come ; the silence that 
came with it was broken only by the splash of ripples 
under the bow of some passing canoe, or the low moan of 
the water upon the distant reef. But the mourners were 
still crouching upon the edge of the deck, whence their 
eyes had caught the last glimpse of the fading forms of 
those whom they were never again to behold in the flesh ; 
for those despairing but unresisting souls, swallowed up in 
the transfiguration of the sunset, were lepers, snatched 
from the breast of sympathy and from the arms of love, 
doomed to the hopeless degradation of everlasting banish- 
ment, and borne in the night to that dim island whose mel- 
ancholy shores are the sole refuge of these hostages to 
death ; an island as solitary, as silent, as serene as dream- 
land—mournful Molokai. 

* * * * * * * 


For three years and more I had been a resident of the 





* Extracts from The Lepers of Molokai, by Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, published by the Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands. Twenty years before, I 
had visited that little kingdom, and had again and again 
returned to it with the ardor of first love. The kingdom, 
which has been called “ the sweetest and the saddest jn the 
world,” has ever possessed for me the greatest interest ; 
and I have learned to know and to appreciate the charm- 
ingly ingenuous islanders, who, while they have acquired 
all the rights and titles to civilization, have likewise been 
visited by one of the most dreaded ills that flesh is heir to 
—the Asiatic leprosy. Many a time I had longed to re- 
visit the leper settlement on Molokai: sixteen years before 
I had first looked upon that ill-fated spot,—a village that 
was then considerably smaller, for the lepers were scattered 
throughout the kingdom. But my desire was not easily 
satisfied ; for there is a justifiable disinclination on the 
part of the Government to permit the curious to explore 
the settlement, and circulate sensational reports concern- 
ing the life of the lepers in their banishment. A _permis- 
sion to visit the settlement was finally, by order of the 
president of the Board of Health, signed by the secretary 
of the Board, and forwarded to my address ; together with 
a polite letter from the president of the Board stating the 
cause of its delay. It seems that they had resolved that no 
further permissions should be granted, hoping thus to keep 
secret the painful truths concerning leprosy in the Hawai- 
ian kingdom. Provided with this necessary passport, I 
was doubly fortunate in being invited to join two of the 
Government physicians, who were about to visit Molokai 
professionally on a tour of inspection. ‘Thus one afternoon 
in October, 1884, I shook hands with Dr. George K. Fitch 
and Dr. Arthur Mauritz on board the inter-island steamer, 
Likelike, and shortly after we three were on our way to 
Molakai, There was a sunset at sea, a late moon-rise, and 
about midnight we came to anchor off Kaunakakai, the 
chief port of the island, and were presently rowed a long 
mile to shore, in a whaleboat manned by Kanakas. We 
seemed to have picked this jovial crew up at sea, for the 
boat was awaiting our arrival far out beyond the reef. 
* * x * * * * 

It is a long, hot, dusty ride from the beach to the far 
edge of the windward cliffs of Molokai. There is no half- 
way house, no roadside spring, no shelter from the fierce 
glare of the sun. At the end of the third long and monot- 
onous hour we came to a halt, and were hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. R. W. Meyer, superintendent of the leper 
settlement. On this beautiful height he stands between 
the world and those who are no longer of it; and but for 
my passport he could have retained me a prisoner in his 
family until the return of my companions after their tour 
of inspection. It is but a mile or two from the Meyer 
mansion to the brink of the cliff, where we were to abandon 
our horses. The ride to the cliff, through a gently undu- 
lating land, rich in perennial verdure, was most exhilarat- 
ing. Suddenly we came upon a rustic bar that blocked 
the way. Here we dismounted, and a lad who had accom- 
panied us thus far took charge of the animals, that were to 
be led back to the pasturage at Mr. Meyer’s, there to 
await our pleasure. The little luggage we had brought 
with us was deposited on the grass, while we approached a 
jungle that grew upon the edge of the cliff. Tearing our 
way through the shrubs and vines, we came upon the 
brink, and looked down. We were three thousand feet in 
the air; the whole face of the abyss was a cataract of ver- 
dure, breaking at intervals into a foam of flowers; and 
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upon the crest of this cataract we were balanced like the 
birds of the air. Surely it was a bird's-eye view that 
thrilled us at that moment: there was a great sweep of 
sky-blue sea, and a greater sweep of sea-blue sky; and 
between the two we hung suspended among the branches 
that bent under our weight. A little sail, looking like a 
snow-flake, seemed ready to melt in the dreamy and deli- 
cious distance. A rain-cloud was trailing across the hori- 
zon; but for this feature we would hardly have known 
where to draw the line, for sea and sky were as one. Far 
beneath us was a tongue of land thrust out into the sea ; it 
was sunburnt and dust-colored, blackened at the edges, 
where the rough lava rocks were uncovered, and frothed 
from end to end with tumbling breakers. On one shore 
of the lowland was a little hamlet: a handful of tiny white 
cottages scattered in a green and sheltered spot. On the 
opposite shore, two miles away, was another and somewhat 
larger settlement, with its cottages more scattered, and its 
garden spots less green. Both of these villages were nest- 
ling near the cliffs, one of them quite in the shadow; 
between the two there were but few habitations, and at the 
farther end of the lowland, where it jutted into the sea, 
there were none at all. Near the center of the lowland 
was a small, low crater, a hillock with a funnel-shaped hol- 
low in the middle of it, and in the bottom of the hollow a 
pool of water that rises and falls with the sea-tide. The 
whole plain was like a crust over the water, with a broken 
bubble in the midst of it. This was the site of the leper 
settlement on Molokai, that has been much written about, 
and most written about by those who have never seen it. 
Its history is still almost a mystery, save to the few who 
have been in some way associated with it. Rumors con- 
cerning it—whether true or false it were difficult to deter- 
mine—have often redounded to the discredit of the Hawai- 
ian Government. Certain it is that in some cases the 
affairs at the settlement have been deliberately, perhaps 
maliciously, misrepresented ; I have read more than one 
account descriptive of the settlement the writers of which 
could never have visited Molokai ; even the geography of 
the territory was imaginary, and absurdly incorrect. 
* * * * * * * 

It is now more than half a century since leprosy was 
introduced into the Hawaiian Islands. It would be quite 
impossible to point with certainty to the original case, but 
it is generally understood that the seed of the dreadful 
malady came from Asia, and came in the person of an ill- 
fated foreigner. He may or may not have been aware of 
the incalculable injury he was about to inflict upon a 
nation that had been, until the arrival of Captain Cook, in 
1790, almost entirely free from the numerous contagious 
diseases that prevail among civilized communities ; but 
the life he led in Hawaii was such as to speedily com- 
municate this mortal disease, and it was not long before its 
unmistakable symptoms were developing in every quarter 
of the kingdom. Leprosy develops slowly : one may be a 
leper for months or even years before the symptoms of the 
disease begin to discover themselves and at last become 
externally evident. Then they are unmistakable ; but by 
this time great mischief may have been done, and done 
innocently enough perhaps ; for the leper will have but 
recently become conscious of his state. Thus leprosy 
spread through the kingdom, and spread to such an alarm- 
ing degree that it became necessary to take public action 
in the matter. The disease is acknowledged by the medi- 
cal world to beincurable. It has ever been so considered; 
and as yet, though a thousand experiments have been tried, 
the most hopeful of the scientists have abandoned the field 
in despair. The Mosaic Law was explicit in regard to 
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the treatment of those afflicted by leprosy : they were to 
be set apart, without the gates, and to walk alone, crying : 
“ Unclean! unclean!” Their garments were to be burned, 
their houses cleansed, and all direct communication be- 
tween the clean and the unclean was expressly prohib- 
ited. In like manner, segregation was considered to be 
the only hope of the Hawaiian race. A suitable spot was 
sought to which the lepers might be removed, where they 
might be tenderly cared for, and jealously guarded ; and 
there they were to end their miserable days. The prospect 
of life banishment alarmed the natives, both the sick and 
the hale ; they were not, and they still are not, afraid of 
the disease. They are a most affectionate people: they 
love their friends with a love passing the love of woman ; 
moreover, they are fearless of death—at heart they are 
fatalists. When the health agent of the Government went 
forth in search of the afflicted, hoping to gather them 
together, house them, feed them and clothe them at the 
Government expense, he found great difficulty in securing 
any of them. At the approach of this health officer the lepers 
would be secreted by friends, who were willing to brave 
possible contagion rather than part with those so dear to 
them. Sometimes the unfortunates were surprised, and 
given into the hands of the police, who were to have charge 
of them until they could be shipped to the new settlement. 
Eye-witnesses of the heart-rending scenes that followed 
these captures will not soon forget the agony of the final 
partings. Terrible as was the emergency, the voice of the 
Government could justly say with “ Hamlet” : 


**I must be cruel only to be kind.” 


It was a question of saving the remnant of the nation at the 
price of the hopeless few. The little lowland at our feet 
was found to be, by all odds, the most desirable locality 
in the whole group for a settlement such as was proposed. 
There are few white people on the island of Molokai. 
This lowland was seldom, perhaps never, visited; cer- 
tainly there was no necessity of its being visited by those 
who were not concerned in the welfare of the natives. 
There was ample sustenance both on land and sea ; fishers 
were living among the foam-crested rocks ; the husband- 
man would find an immediate market for his produce, and 
he was alike fearless and hospitably disposed. Indeed, 
all things considered, no better refuge for the leper could 
be found ; and so the little lowland under the great wind- 
ward cliff of Molokai was speedily and permanently secured. 
Transportation began immediately, and for twenty years it 
has continued ; it has continued in spite of the pitiful pro- 
testations of friends and relations, and in spite of the first 
instinct of humanity—the natural appeal of the sympa- 
thetic. It has continued—it must continue until the last 
vestige of leprosy has disappeared from the kingdom. 
Hawaii in thus separating the clean from the unclean is 
following, somewhat tardily perhaps, the wise and vigor- 
ous example of the older commonwealths of the world. Sir 
James Y. Simpson, Bart., of the University of Edinburgh, 
in his learned and conclusive essay on “ Leprosy and 
Leper Hospitals of England and Scotland,” gives a list of 
110 leper-houses that existed in Great Britain from the 
12th to the 16th century. He says: “ By Astruce, Bach, 
and others, it has been averred that the leprosy of the Mid- 
dle Ages was introduced from the East by those who re- 
turned from the Crusades, though the disease was not un- 
known on the continent at an earlier period ; and there 
were two lazar-houses at Canterbury during the reign of 
William the Conqueror, seven years previous to the first 
Crusade.” Mezeray records that in the 12th century 
there was scarcely a town or village in France without its 
leper hospital. Mauratori gives a similar account of the 
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extent of the disease during the Middle Ages in Italy. 
Old Scandinavian historians amply prove that the inhabit- 
ants of the kingdoms of Northern Europe equally became 
its unfortunate victims. In England and Scotland during 
the same period leprosy was as rife as it was on the neigh- 
boring continent ; almost every large town in Great Brit- 
ain had a leper hospital, or a village near it for the recep- 
tiog and isolation of the diseased. Some of the cities 
were supplied with more than one lazar-house : there were 
six of these establishments at Norwich, or its immediate 
vicinity, and five at Lynn Regis. In that age, when lep- 
rosy flourished, laws were enacted by nearly all the powers 
of Europe to arrest its diffusion among their subjects. 
The Popes issued Bulls regarding the ecclesiastical sepa- 
ration and rights of the afflicted. A particular order of 
knighthood was instituted to watch over the sick. “ Ac- 
cording to the tenor of various civil codes and local enact- 
ments in Great Britain and other countries,” says a writer, 
“when a person became afflicted with leprosy he was con- 
sidered as legally and politically dead, and lost the privi- 
leges belonging to his right of citizenship.” Thus we 
dwelt upon a theme that was now continually uppermost 
in our minds; and while we sat upon the brow of the 
cliff, lo! the shadows had swung out over the plain, and 
tinted the shallow shore-line of the sea a deeper indigo. 
“Come, let us be going,” said one of the party; where- 
upon we shouldered our packs, and, with staff in hand, ap- 
proaching the precipitous trail, single-file, took the first 
downward step. It was like plunging into space. On 
each side of us was a dense growth of brush, a kind of 
natural parapet, over which we could hurl a stone a thou- 
sand feet into the sheer depths, but we could not hear it 
strike. Sea-birds soared above us and below us; some- 
times they hovered just over our heads, and eyed us curi- 
ously : then with a stroke of their powerful wings they 
would soar away, with a cry that was half fearful, half 
defiant. My brain whirled as I watched them poised in 
mid-air, and thought of the awful distance between them 
and the earth. For two hours we continued to descend, 
often pausing for breath, sometimes sinking through weari- 
ness, always wondering if this were not the last turn jn the 
zigzag that seemed to wind on to theend of time. Now 
and then we came upon the carcasses of cattle that had 
perished in this awful path; for herds are sometimes 
driven down the steep incline to supply the leper market, 
and there is always some loss of life in these cases. At 
intervals we treaded deliciously cool and shady groves, 
from under whose dense boughs we could look slantwise 
into the settlement, and see men and women moving to and 
fro; and so at last we came out upon the treeless plain, 
faint and footsore—at least this was my state—and began 
slowly to make our way toward Kalawao, the chief leper 
village, about a mile and a half distant. At the lodge— 
a neat frame building, reserved for the exclusive use of the 
visiting physician and his friends—we deposited our packs, 
left orders for an early dinner, and proceeded toward the 
neighboring village. The first glimpse of Kalawao might 
lead a stranger to pronounce it a thriving hamlet of per- 
haps five hundred inhabitants. Its single street is bor- 
dered by neat whitewashed cottages, with numerous little 
gardens of bright flowers, and clusters of graceful and 
decorative tropical trees. It lies so near the base of the 
mountain that not a few of the huge stones that were loos- 
ened by the rains have come thundering down the heights, 
and rolled almost to the fences that enclose the village 
suburbs. As we passed down the street, Dr. Fitch was 
greeted on every hand. He had been expected, for it 
was his custom to visit the settlement monthly ; and 
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many a shout of welcome was raised, and many an 


“ Aloha !"”—the fond salutation of the race—rang from 
doorway and window. 
* * * * * * oa 


Thus far, inasmuch as we had scarcely looked into the 
faces of these villagers, they seemed to us the merriest and 
most contented community in the world; but let it be 
remembered that we were all in the deep afternoon 
shadow, and our arrival was the sensation of the hour. 
By the roadside, in the edge of the village, between it and 
the sea, stood a little chapel ; the cross upon its low belfry 
and the larger cross in the cemetery beyond, assured us 
that the poor villagers were not neglected in the hour of 
their extremity. As we drew near, the churchyard gate 
was swung open for us bya troop of laughing urchins, who 
stood, hat in hand, to give us welcome. Now, for the first 
time, I noticed that they were all disfigured: that their 
faces were seared and scarred; their hands and feet 
maimed and sometimes bleeding ; their eyes like the eyes 
of some half-tamed animal ; their mouths shapeless, and 
their whole aspect in many cases repulsive. These were 
lepers ; so were they, each of them, that had greeted us as 
we passed through the village ; so are they all, with a few 
exceptions, who dwell in the two little villages under the 
cliffs by the sea. Other lepers gathered about us as we 
entered the churchyard : the chapel steps were crowded 
with them—for a stranger is seldom seen at Kalawao—and 
as their number increased, it seemed as if each newcomer 
was more horrible than the last, until corruption could go 
no farther, and flesh suffer no deeper dishonor this side of 
the grave. They voluntarily drew aside as we advanced, 
closing in behind us, and encircling us at every step. The 
chapel door stood ajar; in a moment it was thrown 
open, and a young priest paused upon the threshold to 
give us welcome. His cassock was worn and faded, his 
hair tumbled like a schoolboy’s, his hands stained and 
hardened by toil ; but the glow of health was in his face, 
the buoyancy of youth in his manner; while his ringing 
laugh, his ready sympathy, and his inspiring magnetism 
told of one who in any sphere might do a noble work, and 
who, in that which he has chosen, is doing the noblest of all 
works, This was Father Damien, the self-exiled priest, the 
one clean man in the midst of his flock of lepers. 

* * * * * * * 

That evening we sat at dinner in the doctor’s lodge, and 
ate of the priest’s poultry. We were served by a young 
Hawaiian in the incipient stages of leprosy, whose leprous 
wife had kindly and carefully prepared our food for us. 
None of us seemed to have the least fear of these good 
people—perhaps because, as yet, they showed little or no 
trace of the disease that was devouring them piecemeal. 
Anxious inquirers who seek the visiting physician at all 
hours—often those that are unseasonable—are supposed to 
stop at the gate, and carry on the consultation over the 
pickets thereof; but this they sometimes forget to do. 
There were several of these callers during the evening, 
while we sat on the sheltered veranda, looking off upon the 
quiet village. The wind blew briskly from the sea; it 
rattled the windows, and hissed through the long grass in 
the door-yard. The huge cliff before us towered into the 
very sky, touched now and again with beauty as the clouds 
swept from the face of the moon. One by one the twink- 
ling lights in the village disappeared, and when the curfew 
tolled not a glimmer was left; and the only sound we 
heard was the clatter of green window-shutters, and the 
boom of the sea as it broke upon the rocks by the shore. 
There was but one topic of conversation during all our 
stay ; that was, of course, the leprosy ; we had it for break- 
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fast, dinner, and tea—morning and evening, and even far 
into the night. We considered the subject in all its lights 
and bearings ; the theme was inexhaustible, and possessed 
for us, at the moment, an almost horrible interest. And 
think of it for a moment: this very day vestiges of the 
plague are to be found in localities the most dissimilar in 
regard to temperature, climate, situation, and soil. The 
leper is to be found in Sumatra, under the Equator; in 
parts of Iceland, almost within the verge of the Arctic Cir- 
cle; in the temperate regions of both hemispheres, as at 
Hamel-en-Arade in the Cape district, and in the North, at 
Madeira and Morocco; in the dry and arid plains of 
Arabia; in the wet and malarious districts of Batavia and 
Surinam ; along the shores of Guinea and Sierra Leone ; 
and in the interior of Africa, Hindostan, Asia Minor, and 
Asiatic Russia; on the seacoast, as at Carthage, and thou- 
sands of feet above the level of the ocean, on the table- 
lands of Mexico; on some of the islands in the Indian, 
Chinese, Caribbean and Mediterranean Seas; and basking 
in the sunshine in the heart of the Pacific. And yet, else- 
where, among all of these victims of the most terrible of 
scourges, gathered in communities and lazarettos, confined 
in the remote chambers of pest-houses, or wandering neg- 
lected and alone, there is no colony like this at Kalawao, 
in which a whole population may be said to share the 
affliction in common. It was hard to realize where we 
were when the night had shut out the spectacle of those 
suffering ones; hard to believe that we were in any danger 
even when surrounded by the dead and the dying. Then 
some one opened the Bible, and, turning to the book of 
Leviticus, read how, in those days, the leprous man was 
solemnly pronounced unclean ; how his clothes were rent, 
and he was shunned, and his habitation was without the 
camp ; how the priest came unto the house, and the stones 
in which the plague was were cast into an unclean place 
without the city ; and the house was scraped, and the dust 
of the scrapings was unclean. Still the wind blew briskly 
from the sea; a delicious coolness was gathering ; the air 
was soft and bracing, and the crash of the waves like 
glorious music. Sometimes a rock came rolling down the 
cliff. Sometimes a wild bird screeched as it swept over us 
like a shadow. It was a weird night we were passing in 
the weirdest of all places. “Even the royal families were 
not exempt,” said the doctor, who had been listening to 
the reading of the Mosaic Law. And they were not. 
Henry III. was suspected of being a leper. It was a local 
tradition that the leper-house at Waterford, in Ireland, was 
founded by King John, father of Henry III., in consequence 
of his son’s being afflicted, at Lismore, with an eruption 
that was thought to be leprosy. Historians have alleged 
that Henry IV. was leprous toward the end of his life. 
Robert the Bruce died of leprosy ; and Baldwin IV., King 
of Jerusalem, died at the age of three and twenty, a leper. 
These were the pampered darlings of the throne, and these 
fell victims to the plague which was centered in that little 
village within whose borders we were domesticated! As 
we retired for the night I could not but think that once in 
the toils of this insidious charmer—for it seemed almost to 
have a fascination for the Hawaiian—not cedar wood, nor 
scarlet, nor hyssop, nor clean birds, nor ewes of the first 
year, nor measures of fine flour, nor offerings of any sort, 
even though they were potent in the days of the Prophets, 
shall cleanse us for ever more. 


* * * * * * * 


What the author saw during his visit—the horrible details 
of this veritable valley of the shadow of death, and the 
peculiarities of its population—is reserved for those who 
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care to search them out in the book itself. These extracts 
are but cheerful bits of awful chapters.—Editor. 
* * * + * * * 


High Mass at Kalawao—the solemn Mystery offered 
almost in the spirit of a requiem ; for the participants are 
doomed, and the living are well-nigh dead. I was directed 
by Father Damien to a small inclosure at the left of the 
altar. It was not unlike a witness-box ; a railing inclosed 
the single seat, and no leper was ever permitted to open 
the gate that shut me in. The neatly-robed sanctuary boys 
were all disfigured—some with pitiful, distorted features ; 
but, fortunately, none of these seem to suffer any pain, or 
much inconvenience ; though fingers and toes are in many 
cases missing, and the eyelids are thickened and drawn out 
of shape. The very beautiful sacramental vessels, of 
richly-wrought gold, were sent to Father Damien by the 
Superior of St. Roche, in Paris; they are used only at 
High Mass. With the greatest sweetness and gravity the 
celebrant proceeded. The chapel was filled with wor- 
shipers, and all of them seemed to be singing, or trying to 
sing, simple refrains, that sounded strangely enough in the 
hoarse throats of the singers. The devotion of the Catho- 
lic Hawaiian is remarkable, because the race is much given 
to childish levity ; and I have nowhere else seen such evi- 
dences of genuine contrition—certainly not in the meetings 
presided over by native ministers: the American Protestant 
missionaries having retired from the field, and left it in the 
hands of the aborigines. What a contrast was here: the 
bright altar, cleanly furnished ; the young priest, a picture 
of health, chanting with clear, ringing voice the Pater nos- 
ter; at his feet the acolytes, upon whose infant features 
was already fixed the seal of early death! Beyond the 
altar railing corruption ran riot ; there was scarcely a form 
in that whole congregation from which one would not turn 
with horror, and many of these worshipers seemed actually 
to have risen from the corruption of the grave. The sol- 
emn boom of the sea-surf was fit accompaniment to that 
most solemn service ; and the long, low sough of the sea- 
wind was like a sigh of sympathy. The very air was pol- 
luted: the fetid odor of the charnel-house pervaded it ; 
and all that chamber of horrors seemed but the portal of 
the tomb. This is the Feast of the Master as celebrated at 
Kalawao; and to celebrate it thus is Father Damien's 
blessed privilege. I thought of that verse in St. Luke: 

*“*And as He entered into a certain town, there met Him ten men 


that were lepers, who stood afar off, and lifted up their voice, saying, 
Jesus, Master, have mercy on us!” 


Verily- their prayer is answered; for he hath mercy on 
them, .and blesses them in the person of this His servant. 
Once I wandered alone into the chapel; a small organ 
was standing near an open window ; beyond the window 
was the very pandanus tree under which Father Damien 
found shelter when he first came to Kalawao. I sat at the 
instrument, dreaming over the keys, and thinking of the 
life one must lead in such a spot ; of the need and the lack 
of human sympathy ; of the solitude of the soul destined 
to a communion with perpetual death—and, hearing a 
slight rustling near me, I turned, and found the chapel 
nearly filled with lepers, who had silently stolen in, one 
after another, at the sound of the organ. The situation 
was rather startling; but when I asked where Father 
Damien might be found, they directed me, and stood aside 
to let me pass. I found him where I might have known 
he was likely to be found, working bravely among his 
men, he by far the most industrious of them all. As I 
approached them unobserved, the bell of the little chapel 
rang out the Angelus ; on the instant they all knelt, uncov- 
ered, and in their midst the priest recited the beautiful 
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prayer, to which they responded in soft, low voices—while 
the gentle breeze rustled the broad leaves about them, and 
the sun poured a flood of glory upon their bowed forms. 
Lepers all of them, save the good pastor, and soon to fol- 
low in the ghastly procession, whose motionless bodies he 
blesses in their peaceful sleep. Angelus Domini! Was 
that sight not pleasing in the eyes of God ? 
* + * * * * * 

Farewell ! the time had come to say farewell. We had 
chosen another trail up the Pali; there are but two, and it 
may almost be said of them that each is more dreadful than 
the other. We made it in two hours and forty minutes, 
with my heart knocking wildly at my ribs all the way up. 
It is the mountain of difficulty. Surely no leper may ever 
hope to scale it! Nor was ever so weird a spot dedicated 
to such sorrow and long-suffering before. With health and 
companionship, one might endure banishment, but these 
lepers are dying by inches; they sit about much of the 
time, with an air of hopeless resignation,—-sit there, waiting 
for the grave to open and receive them, The martyrs of 
Molokai! If we pity the lepers, who are, fortunately, soon 
comforted after every grief, what shall we say of those 
servants of God who have dedicated their lives to this noble 
work? ‘Think of their unutterable loneliness, shut in be- 
tween vast stretches of sea and sky—a solitude that has 
driven men mad before now. They receive no guests, for 
no one cares to visit them ; very few of their friends write 
to them, for some are even afraid to receive a reply. 

* * * *x * * * 

When I laid down my pen at the close of the last chapter 
of this lamentable narrative, it was with a sigh of relief 
that I turned to more cheerful themes. I believed that 
the worst had been told, and that henceforth I could think 
of the pastor of Molokai as of one standing sentinel over 
the haunt of affliction, wrestling night and day with the 
Angel of Death,—his body clean as the soul that encases 
it; uncontaminated in the midst of contamination ; an 
impenetrable armor shielding him from the poison darts 
that assail him on every hand, and he a living witness to 
the certitude of a special providence. Such indeed he has 
been for more than a decade; but within a twelvemonth 
from the time when together we sat with the dead and the 
dying, when I saw with my own eyes the evidences of his 
wholesome and holy influence, and heard with my own 
ears of the works of mercy to which he has consecrated 
his life—heard it from the lips of those whose hearts were 
overflowing with gratitude—in one brief year he has been 
seized, treacherously, I might almost say, and his fate is 
sealed in common with that of his ill-starred flock ; yet, 
there is more Christian valor in his surrender than in many 
a conquest that is blazoned in the annals of history. Listen 
to these passages from a letter received from Kalawao : 

** Since March last my confrére Father Albert has left Molokai and 
this Archipelago, and has returned to Tahiti and the Poumoutous. I 
am now the only priest on Molokai, and am supposed to be myself 
afflicted with this terrible disease, Having no doubt myself 
of the true character of my disease, I feel calm, resigned, and happier 
among my people. Almighty God knows what is best for my own 
sanctification, and with that conviction I say daily a good fiat voluntas 
tua. Please pray for your afflicted friend, and recommend me and my 
unhappy people to all servants of the Lord.” 

It is the beginning of the end. Already his garment is 
a winding-sheet, and a grave awaits him in the mouth of 
the dark valley. Is this the reward of virtue, and of piety, 
humility and devotion? No! All worldly distinctions 
are as nothing in comparison with the home which awaits 
him eternal in the heavens. Death, even such a death 
as his, comes honorably to one who exchanges a life of 
voluntary sacrifice for a crown of glory. A little while 
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and he will have perished in the foul embraces of that 
ghoulish monster, whose ill-gotten brood is scattered even 
unto the ends of the earth. It is not impossible, yea, it 
is not improbable, that at some future time in these United 
States it may become necessary to enact special laws for 
the protection of the people at large, and the segregation 
of those who have fallen victims to the most dreadful of 
all scourges. The seeds of the plague are sown in the 
track of the Chinese coolie, and the fact should be con- 
sidered in season ; for anon we may hear the hopeless cry 
ringing from shore to shore—“ Too late, too late !” 
* * * * * * * 

Revered and beloved Father! at your feet I lay this 
tribute in memory of our last sad meeting and parting. 
In my heart you live for ever; nothing can touch you 
further, and when you are laid to rest, I believe that you 
will have achieved a record of modest heroism almost with- 
out a parallel in these times. Degradation it may be in 
the eyes of many, the death in life, the slow decay ; but 
out of the loam of this corruptible body springs heavenward 
the invisible blossom of the soul. Oh, my friend! forget 
me not, as I cannot cease to remember thee, when the fra- 
grance of that flower shall gladden the paths of Paradise. 


Last night a Breeze reporter got nearly opposite a balcony 
on which two young ladies were seated; he heard one of them 
call out to a young man who was taking a quiet smoke on 
the balcony of the house adjoining, “Say, Mr. , do 
you admire black eyes?” “ Why, certainly,” rejoined the 
young man. “Then come over and admire mine,” was 
the stunning rejoinder.—Brunswick (Ga.) Breeze. 

Man is often placed in an embarrassing position, and for 
the time being would give all he is worth to get out of 
it. The most heartrending case probably on record is 
explained by a note which was recently picked up in a rural 
post-office down in Tennessee. It read as follows: “ Dear 
—: The reason I didn’t laff when you laft at me in the 
post offis yesterday was because I had a bile on my face 
and kan’t laff. If I laff she’ll bust. But I love you bile 
or no bile laff or no laff.” —Peck’s Sun. 


A female Mark Tapley, after a life of toil, found herself 
an inmate of an almshouse. Reviewing her trials she said 
her husband had abused her, often beating her, but the 
Lord was good and took him away. When her son grew 
up he also was unkind and abusive, but the Lord was still 
merciful and carried him off with an attack of pneumonia. 
She had much to be thankful for in her old age ; she had 
two teeth left, and thank the Lord, they were opposite 
each other.—Portland Transcript. 


A very curious book has recently turned up in a very 
curious way. Nearly everybody knows that King William 
III. landed at Carrickfergus on the 14th of June, 1690, 
and readers of Macaulay know that he halted at a “ white 
house” near Belfast, on his way to the Boyne. There was 
a sale recently of the contents of an old house, which stands 
in close proximity to a mound still known as “ Fort Wil- 
liam,” and among a collection of old books then disposed 
of was found King James II.’s own copy of “ The Office 
of the Holy Week.” The book has been purchased by, 
and is in the possession of, Mr. Francis Harvey, of 
St. James’s Street. It is finely bound and very elaborately 
“tooled” in the Louis Quatorze style, and on both sides 
of the cover has the royal arms of England. It is proba- 
ble that when James II. fled, after his disastrous campaign 
and crushing defeat at the battle of the Boyne, this book, 
with other personal effects, was abandoned ; and now, two 
hundred years later, it has turned up, on the spot where 
the Prince of Orange made his first halt on Irish soil. 
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A bear wishing to rob a beehive, laid himself down in front 
of it, and overturned it with his paw. “ Now,” said he, “I 
will lie perfectly still and let the bees sting me until they are 
exhausted and powerless; their honey may then be ob- 
tained without opposition.” And it was so obtained but by 
a fresh bear, the other beingdead. This narrative exhibits 
one aspect of the “ Fabian policy ” splendidly. 





An old monkey designing to teach his sons the advan- 
tage of unity, brought them a number of sticks and desired 
them to see how easily they might be broken, one at a 
time. So each young monkey took a stick and broke it. 
“ Now,” said the father, “I will teach you a lesson.” And 
he began to gather the sticks into a bundle, to show that 
they could not be broken collectively. But the young 
monkeys, thinking he was about to beat them, set upon him 
all together and disabled him. ‘‘ There!” said the aged 
sufferer, “behold the advantage of unity! If you had 
assailed me, one at a time, I would have ‘knocked out’ 
every mother’s son of you!” 


Two travelers between Teheran and Bagdad, met half- 
way up the vertical face of a rock, on a path only a cubit 
in width. As both were in a hurry, and etiquette would 
not allow either to set his foot upon the other, even if dig- 
nity had permitted prostration, they maintained for some 
time a stationary condition. After some reflection, each 
decided to jump around the other; but as etiquette did 
not warrant conversation with a stranger, neither made 
known his intention. The consequence was they met, 
with considerable emphasis, about four feet from the edge 
of the path, and passed through a flight of soaring eagles. 


A hen who had hatched out a quantity of ducklings was 
somewhat surprised one day to see them take to the water, 
and sail away out of her jurisdiction. The more she 
thought of this the more unreasonable such conduct ap- 
peared, and the more indignant she became. She resolved 
that it must cease forthwith. So she soon afterward con- 
vened her brood, and conducted them to the margin of 
a hot pool, having a business connection with a boiling 
spring. They straightway launched themselves for a cruise 
—returning immediately to the land, as if they had forgot- 
ten their ship’s papers. When callow youth exhibits an 
eccentric tendency give it to him red hot. 


A river seeing a zephyr carrying off an anchor, asked 
him, “ What are you going to do with it?” “I give it up,” 
replied the zephyr, after mature reflection. “Blow me if 
I would!” continued the river, “ you might just as well 
not have taken it at all.” “ Between you and me,” re- 
turned the zephyr, “I only picked it up because it is cus- 
tomary for zephyrs to do such things, but if you don’t 
mind I will carry it up and drop it in your mouth.” This 
fable teaches such a multitude of good things that it would 
be invidious to mention any. 


“Oyster at home?” inquired a monkey, rapping at the 
closed shell. There wasnoreply. Dropping the knocker, 
he laid hold of the bell-handle, ringing a loud peal, but 
without effect. ‘“ Hum, hum!” he mused, with a look of 
disappointment, “ gone to the seaside, I suppose.” So he 
turned away, thinking he would call again later in the sea- 
son; but he had not proceeded far before he had con- 
ceived a brilliant idea. Perhaps there had been a suicide, 
ora murder. He would go back and force the door. By 


* By A. G. Bierce. 
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way of doing so he obtained a large stone, and smashed in 
the roof. There had been no murder to justify such 
audacity, so he committed one. The funeral was gorgeous. 
There were mute oysters with wands, drunken oysters with 
hat-bands, a sable hearse with feather dusters on it, a 
swindling undertaker’s bill, and all the accessories of a 
first-rate cemetery circus—everything necessary but the 
corpse. That had been disposed of by the monkey, and 
the undertaker meanly withheld the use of his own. 
Moral—A lamb foaled in March makes the best pork. 





A frog who had been sitting up all night in neighborly 
converse with an echo of elegant leisure, went out in the 
gray of the morning to obtain a cheap breakfast. Seeing 
a tadpole approach, “ Halt!” he croaked, “ and show cause 
why I should not eat you.” The tadpole stopped and dis- 
played a fine tail. “Enough,” said the frog; “I mistook 
you for one of us; and if there is anything I like, it is a 
frog. But no frog has a-tail, as a matter of course.” 
While he was speaking, however, the tail ripened and 
dropped off, and its owner stood revealed in his edible 
character. “ Aha!” ejaculated the frog, “so that is your 
little game! If, instead of adopting a disguise, you had 
trusted to my mercy, I should have spared you. But I am 
down on all manner of deceit.” And he had him down in 
a moment. Learn that he would have eaten him anyhow. 





It is related of a certain Tartar priest that, being about 
to sacrifice a pig, he observed tears in the victim’s eyes. 
“ Now I would like to know what is the matter with you?” 
he asked. “Sir,” replied the pig, “if your penetrations 
were equal to that of the knife you hold, you would know 
without inquiring ; but I don’t mind telling you. I weep 
because I know I shall be badly roasted.” “Ah!” returned 
the priest meditatively, having first killed the pig, “ we are 
all pretty much alike ; it is the bad roasting that frightens 
us. Mere death has no terrors.” From this narrative 
learn that priests sometimes get hold of only half the truth. 


A giraffe having trodden upon the tail of a poodle, that 
animal flew into a blind rage, and wrestled valorously with 
the invading foot. “Hullo, sonny!” said the giraffe, 
looking down, “what are you doing there?” “I am 
fighting ! ” was the proud reply ; “ but I don’t know if it is 
any of your business.” “Oh, I have no desire to mix in,” 
said the good-natured giraffe, “I never take sides in ter- 
restrial strife. Still, as that is my foot, I think”— “Eh!” 
cried the poodle, backing some distance away and gazing 
upward, shading his eyes with his paw. “You don’t mean 
to say—by Jove it’s a fact. Well, that beats me! A beast 
of such enormous length—such preposterous duration, as it 
were—I wouldn’t have believed it! Of course I can’t 
quarrel with a non-resident; but why don’t you have a 
local agent on the ground?” The reply was probably the 
wisest ever made ; but it has not descended to this genera- 
tion. It had so very far to descend. 








Two whales seizing a pike, attempted in turn to swallow 
him, but without success. They finally determined to try 
him jointly, each taking hold of an end, and both shutting 
their eyes for a grand effort, when a shark darted silently 
between them, biting away the whole body of their prey. 
Opening their eyes, they gazed upon one another with 
much satisfaction. “I had no idea he would go down so 
easily,” said the one. “Nor I,” returned the other; “but 
how very tasteless a pike is.” 
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IN DIALECT—A BATCH OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Lawn Tennis—Ben Hackley—Chicago Times 
Come right hyar yo’ Angeliny ; 
Chile, yo’ jes’ gib me de blues, 
What yo’ doin’? tryin’ to try me? 
Warin’ out dem bran’ new shoes. 
Yase yo’ is, deed yo’ is, 
Doan yo’ dar talk back to me, 
Kase I kriow yo’ is. 


Whar yo’ gwine to play dis tennis ? 
Who yo’ playin’ tennis wid ? 
Playin’ wid dat Irish Dennis, 
Well fo’ yo’, chile, dat yo’s hid. 
Come right squar out fom dar, 
Out fom dar hin’ dat dar bed ; 
Now go comb yo’ hair. 


Angeliny! Angeliny ! 
Doan yo’ hyar me callin’ yo’ ? 
Needn’t think dat yo’ slip by me, 
Min’, gal, Ise daid on tah yo’. 
Come right squar in fom dar, 
Yo’ kaint play wid dem low white trash, 
Now, my gal, see hyar. 


Whar'’s yo’ music edgecashun ? 
Git to dat piannah dar, 
Play dat lubly strabaganzah 
Dat yo’ calls de Maiden’s Pra’r. 
Lan’ a-libin’ chile, do you 
Want de folks in dis hyar neighb’hood 
Think yo’'s Irish, too ? 


Taste—F. W. Riley—Chicago Mail 


Settin’ round the stove last night 
Down at Wess’ store, was me 
And Mart Strimples, Tunk, and White 
And Doc Bills and two or three 
Fellers of the Mudsock tribe 
No use tryin’ to describe, 
And say, Doc, he says, says he: 
“ Talkin’ "bout good things to eat, 
Ripe mushmillions’ hard to beat.” 


I chawed on. And Mart he ‘low'd 
Watermillion beat the mush, 
“ Red,’ he says, “and juicy—hush ! 
I'll just leave it to the crowd.” 
Then a Mudsock chap, says he: 
“ Punkins good enough for me— 
Punkin pies I mean,” he says. 
“Them beat ‘millions. What says Wess?” 


I chawed on. And Wess says, “ Well, 

You just fetch that wife of mine 
‘ All your watermillion rine, 

And she'll boil it down a spell— 
In with sorghum, I suppose— 
And what else Lord only knows ! 
But I’m here to tell all hands, 

Them p’serves meet my demands.” 


Ichawed on. And White he says, 
“Well I'll jes’ stand in with Wess— 
I'm no hog!” and Tunk says, “I 
Guess I'll pastur’ out on pie 
With the Mudsock boys !” says he ; 
“Now what's yourn ?” he says to me, 
I chawed on—fer—quite a spell. 
Then I speaks up slow and dry, 
“ Jes’ tobacker !” I says I, 
And you'd orto heard 'm yell ! 


The Agnostic—C. M. Snyder— Boston Globe 


His name was William Mullins, and 
He had a sneerin’ way 
Of turnin’ his proboscis up 
At everything you'd say. 
“‘ Wall, now, how do you know ?” said he; 
“ Humph, now how do you know?” 
The way it closed an argument 
Wasn't by no means slow. 


You might be talking social like 
With fellows at the store 
On war and politics, and sich, 
And you might have the floor 
And be gettin’ things down fine 
Provin’ that things was so, 
When Mullins would stick his long nose in 
With “ Humph, now how do you know?” 


I seen that critter set in church 
And take a sermon in, 
And turn his nose up in a sneer 
At death and grace and sin. 
With no regard for time and place 
Or realms of endless woe, 
He'd rise and bust the whole thing up 
With “ Humph, now how do you know ?” 


He cut his grass whenever it rained, 
He shocked his wheat up green, 

He cut his corn behind the frost, 
His hogs was allus lean, 

He built his stacks the big end up, 
His corn cribs big end down ; 
“Crooked as Mullins’ roadside fence” 

Was a proverb in our town. 


The older he got the worse he grew, 
And crookeder day by day ; 

The squint of his eyes would wind a clock, 
His toes turned out each way, 

His boots and shoes were both of them lefts, 
The rheumatiz twisted so; 

But if you said he didn’t look well 
He'd growl, ‘‘ Now, how do you know ?” 


And that darned grit led to his death— 
He was on the railroad track 
Crossin’ a bridge : I heard the train 
And yelled, ‘ Mullins, come back ! 
The train is round the curve in sight !” 
Says he, ‘‘ Humph, how do you know?” 
I helped to gather him up in a pail 
The engine scattered him so. 


I think it’s best to have more faith 
In every-day concerns 

And “ot be allus a snoopin’ rounds + 
To get behind the returns. 

A plain statement will do for me, 
A hint instead of a blow; 

A coroner's jury may fetch out facts, 
But it’s rather late to know. 


Gets There—Yawcob Strauss—Boston Gasette 


Old AZsop wrote a fable vonce 
Aboudt a boastful hare, 

Who say, “‘ Ven dhere vas racing, 
You can always find me dhere.” 

Und how a tortoise raced mit him, 
Und shtopped hees leedle game. 

Und say, “‘ Eef I don’t be so shbry, 
I gets dhare shust der same !” 
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Dot vos de cases eferyvere, 
In bolidics und trade ; 
By berspiration off der brow 
Vas how soocksess vas made. 
A man somedime may “ shdrike id rich,” 
Und get renown und fame ; 
But dot berspiration feller, too, 
He gets dhere shust der same. 


Der girl dot makes goot beeskits, 
Und can vash und iron dings, 
Maybe don't be so lofely 
As dot girl mit dimont rings ; 
But ven a vife vas vanted, 
Who vas it dots to blame 
Eef dot girl midoudt her shewels 
Should get dere shust der same ? 


Der man dot leafes hees beesnis 
Und hangs roundt “ bucket shops,” 
To make ten dollars oudt off von, 
When grain und oil shtock drops, 
May go away from dhere somedime 
Mooch boorer as he came : 
Der mills of God grind shlowly "— 
Budt dhey gets dhere shust der same. 


Dhen nefer mindt dhose mushroom schaps 
Dot shbring oup in a day ; 

Dhose repudations dhey vas made 
By vork, und not by blay ; 


“ Honey"—Rosa V. Feffrey 
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Shust poot your shoulder to der veel, 
Eef you vould vin a name ; 

Und eef der Vhite House vants you, 
You'll get dhere shust der same! 


On Preaching—L. B. Cake—Omaha World 

Well, wife, town sermons, seems to me, 
Are like the ridin’ plough, 

They're easy, purty kind o’ things, 
But don’t go deep, somehow. 

They take ye over lots o’ ground, 
An’ science styles is such, 

Both in the sermon and the plough, 
That one don’t feel it much. 


To-day our preacher skinned along, 
An’ ‘peared to do a heap, 

A cuttin’, kivrin’ of the weeds 
He oughter ploughed in deep ; 

An’ when he halted at the end, 
An’ got his team ungeared, 

The devil laffed to see the tares 
A-growin’, I’m afeared. 

This scientific ploughin’, now, 
An’ science preachin’, too, 

Both run too shaller for the work 
The pint has got to do. 

You've got to let the traces out, 
An’ change the clevis-pin, 

Then h’ist the handles, hold ‘em tight, 
An’ let the pint go in, 


Come to your old black mammy and let her curl your hair 

And wash your face—dem Easter lilies dey not half so fair; 

Dem cheeks is like de roses, so putty and so pink. 

And dem lips like red carnations, so old black mammy think. 

De shinin’ scarf, all wove of gole, your putty ma let fall 

Round dat naked marble creeter standin’ ‘gainst de parlor wall, 
It haven't half de glitter of dem curls ; dey is so bright 

Mammy can’t tell in de sunshine which is hair and which is light. 


Stop frolickin’, my pussy cat, come here, my precious honey, 
Wuff more’n mammy’s diamonds or papa’s piles of money ; 
Dare! he’s been makin’ dirt pies, too, look at dem little hands! 
Yet he’s de loveliest chile dat lives in all de Lord's wide lands. 


Come, honey, let me wash you clean, you's had a nice long run, 
And mammy—when you's dirty—says I spiles her little one. 


Yes, mammy, Ise a commin’ now, but mammy, you's so funny, 


Wouldn't de bees eat Willie up if dey knew he was honey ? 
** 1 seen a bully bumble bee a feedin’ in a lilly, 
S'pose he hears you call me ‘honey,’ too, den he might feed on Willie ; 
Would bees go foolin’ round de flowers to fill my papa's hive, 
If dey tould find a honey boy dat walks about alive ?” 
Lord love dat chile !—jis listen now—but isn't he too smart, 
A laffin’ at his mammy ? Blessed darlin’ of her heart ! 
Heap sweeter den dem honey drops down in de lily’s cup. 
Come here, the bees shan’t have you, for ole mammy’'ll eat you up. 


Afeared of a Gal—N. Y. Tribune 
Oh, darn it all !—afeared of her, 
And such a mite of a gal! 
Why two of her rolled into one 
Won't ditto sister Sal. 
Her voice is as sweet as the whippoorwill's 
And the sunshine’s in her hair ; 
But I'd rather face a redskin’s knife, 
Or the grip of a grizzly bear. 
Yet Sal says, “ Why, she’s such a dear, 
She's just the one for you.” 
Oh, darn it all !—afeared of a gal, 
And me just six feet two! 


Though she ain't any size, while I'm 
Considerable tall, 

I’m nowhere when she speaks to me, 
She makes me feel so small. 

My face grows red ; my tongue gets hitched, 
The cussed thing won't go ; 


It riles me, ‘cause it makes her think 
I’m most tarnation slow. 

And though folks say she’s sweet on me, 
I guess it can’t be true. 

Oh, darn it all !—afeared of a gal, 
And me just six feet two ! 


My sakes ! just s’pose if what the folks 
Is saying should be so! 

Go, Cousin Jane, and speak to her, 
Find out, and let me know. 

Tell her the gals should court the men, 
For isn’t this leap year ? 

That's why I’m kinder bashful like, 
Awaiting for her here. 

And should she hear I'm scared of her. 
You'll swear it can't be true. 

Oh, darn it all !—afeared of a gal, 
And me just six feet two ! 
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ISCARIOT’S SOUL—A WEIRD AND WICKED STORY#* 





You know that when a man lives in a deserted castle on 
the top of a great mountain by the side of the river Rhine, 
he is liable to misrepresentation. Half the good people of the 
village of Schwinkenschwank, including the burgomaster, be- 
lieved that I was a fugitive from American justice. The other 
half were just as firmly convinced that I was crazy. The 
two parties to the interesting controversy were so equally 
matched that they spent all their time in confuting each 
other’s arguments, and I was left pretty much to myself. 

As everybody with the slightest pretension to cosmopoli- 
tan knowledge is aware, the old Schloss-Schwinkenschwank 
is haunted by the ghosts of twenty-nine medizval barons 
and baronesses. The behavior of these ancient specters 
was very considerate. They annoyed me, on the whole, 
far less than the rats, which swarmed in great numbers in 
every part of the castle. When I first took possession of 
my quarters I was obliged to keep a lantern burning all 
night, and continually to beat about me with a wooden 
club, in order to escape the fate of Bishop Hatto. After- 
ward I sent to Frankfort and had made for me a wire cage, 
in which I was able to sleep with comfort and safety, as 
soon as I became accustomed to the sharp gritting of the 
rats’ teeth as they gnawed the iron in their impotent 
attempts to get in and eat me. 

Barring the specters and the rats, and now and then a 
transient bat or owl, I was the first tenant of the Schloss- 
Schwinkenschwank for three or four centuries. After leav- 
ing Bonn, where I had greatly profited by the learned and 
ingenious lectures of the famous Calcarius, Herr Professor 
of Metaphysical Science in that admirable university, I had 
selected this ruin as the best possible place for the trial of 
a certain experiment in psychology. The Hereditary 
Landgrave Von Toplitz, who owned Schloss-Schwinken- 
schwank, showed no signs of surprise when I went to him 
and offered six thalers a month for the privilege of lodging 
in his ramshackle castle. The clerk of the hotel could not 
have taken my application more coolly, or my money in a 
more business-like spirit. 

“It will be necessary for you to pay the first month’s 
rent in advance,” he said. 

“That I am fortunately prepared to do, my well-born 
Hereditary Landgrave,” I replied, counting out six dollars. 
He pocketed them, and gave me a receipt for the same. I 
wonder whether he ever tried to collect rent from his ghosts. 

The most inhabitable room in the castle was that in the 
northwest tower, but it was already occupied by the Lady 
Adelaide Maria, eldest daughter of the Baron Von Schot- 

“ten, and starved to death in the thirteenth century by her 
affectionate papa for refusing to wed a one-legged free- 
booter from over the river. As I could not think of intrud- 
ing upon a lady, I took up my quarters at the head of the 
south turret stairway, where there was nobody in posses- 
sion except a sentimental monk, who was out a good deal 
nights, and gave me no trouble at any time. 

In such calm seclusion as I enjoyed in the Schloss it is 
possible to reduce physical and mental activity to the 
lowest degree consistent with life. Saint Pedro of Alcan- 
tara, who passed forty years in a convent cell, schooled 
himself to sleep only an hour and a half a day, and to take 
food but once in three days. While diminishing the func- 
tions of his body to such an extent, he must also, I firmly 
believe, have reduced his soul almost to the negative 
character of an unconscious infant’s. It is exercise 
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thought, friction, activity, that bring out the individuality, 
of a man’s nature. Professor Calcarius’ pregnant words 
remained burned into my memory : 

“What is the mysterious link that binds soul to the liv- 
ing body? Why am I Calcarius—or, rather, why does the 
soul called Calcarius inhabit this particular organism ? 
(Here the learned professor slapped his enormous thigh 
with his pudgy hand.) Might not I as well be another, 
and might not another be 1? Loosen the individualized 
ego from the fleshy surroundings to which it coheres by 
force of habit and by reason of long contact, and who shall 
say that it may not be expelled by an act of volition, leav- 
ing the living body receptive, to be occupied by some non- 
individualized ego, worthier and better than the old ?” 

This profound suggestion made a lasting impression 
on my mind. While perfectly satisfied with my body, 
which is sound, healthy, and reasonably beautiful, I had 
long been discontented with my soul, and constant con- 
templation of its weakness, its grossness, its inadequacy, 
had intensified discontentment to disgust. Could I, in- 
deed, escape myself, could I tear this paste diamond 
from its fine casket and replace it with a genuine jewel, 
what sacrifices would I not consent to, and how fervently 
would I bless Calcarius and the hour that took me to Bonn! 

It was to try this untried experiment that I shut myself 
up in the Schloss-Schwinkenschwank. 

Excepting little Hans, the innkeeper’s son, who climbed 
the mountain three times a week from the village to bring 
me bread and cheese and white wine, and afterward Hans’ 
sister, my only visitor during the period of my retirement 
was Professor Calcarius. He came over from Bonn twice 
to cheer and encourage me. 

On his first visit, night fell while we were still talking of 
Pythagoras and metempsychosis. The profound metaphy- 
sician was a corpulent man and very short sighted. 

“T can never get down the hill alive,” he cried, wringing 
his hands anxiously. “I should stumble, and, Gott in 
Himmil, precipitate myself upon some jagged rock.” 

“You must stay all night, Professor,” said I, “and sleep 
with me in my wire cage. I should like you to meet my 
room-mate, the monk.” 

“ Subjective, entirely, my young friend,” he said. “ Your 
apparition is a creature of the optic nerve, and I shall 
contemplate it without alarm, as becomes a philosopher.” 


I put my Herr Professor to bed in the wire cage, and 
with extreme difficulty crowded myself in by his side. At 
his especial request I left the lantern burning. “‘ Not that 
I have any apprehension of your subjective specters,” he 
explained. “ Mere figments of the brain they are. But in 
the dark I might roll over and crush you.” 

“How progresses the self-suppression?” he asked, at 
length—‘“ the subordination of the individual soul? Eb! 
What was that?” 

“A rat, trying to get in at us,” I replied. “Be calm: 
you are in no peril. My experiment proceeds satisfactorily. 
I have quite eliminated all interest in the outside world. 
Love, gratitude, friendship, care for my own welfare and 
the welfare of my friends, have entirely disappeared. 
Soon, I hope, memory will also fade away, and with mem- 
ory, my individual past.” 

“You are doing splendidly !’’ he exclaimed, “ and ren- 
dering to psychologic science an inestimable service. 
Soon your psychic nature will be a blank, a vacuum, ready 
to receive—Gott, preserve me! What was that ?” 
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“Only the screech of an owl,” said I, reassuringly, as 
the great gray bird with which I had become familiar flut- 
tered noisily down through an aperture in the roof and 
lit upon the top of our wire cage. 

Calcarius regarded the owl with interest, and the owl 
blinked gravely at Calcarius. 

‘Who knows,” said the Herr Professor, “ but what that 
owl is animated by the soul of some great dead philoso- 
pher? Perhaps Pythagoras, perhaps the spirit of Socrates 
himself, abides temporarily beneath those feathers.” 

Some such idea had already occurred to me. 

“ And in that case,” continued the Professor, “ you have 
only to negative your own nature, to nullify your own in- 
dividuality, in order to receive into your body this great 
soul, which, as my intuition tells me, is that of Socrates, 
and is hovering around your physical organization, hop- 
ing to effect an entrance. Persist, my worthy young 
student, in your most laudable experiment, and metaphysi- 
cal science—merciful heaven ! is that the devil ?” 

It was the huge gray rat, my nightly visitor. This hid- 
eous creature had grown in his life, perhaps of a century, 
to the size of a small terrior. His whiskers were perfectly 
white and very thick. His immense tushes had become 
so long that they curved over till the points almost im- 
paled his skull. His eyes were big and blood-red. The 
corners of his upper lip were so shriveled and drawn up 
that his countenance wore an expression of diabolical 
malignity rarely seen except in some human faces. He 
was too old and knowing to gnaw at the wires ; but he sat 
outside on his haunches, and gazed in at us with an inde- 
scribable look of hatred. My companion shivered. After 
a while the rat turned away, rattled his callous tail across 
the wire netting, and disappeared in the darkness. Profes- 
sor Calcarius breathed a deep sigh of relief, and soon was 
snoring so profoundly that neither owls, rats, nor specters 
ventured near us till morning. 

I had so far succeeded in merging my intellectual and 
moral qualities in the routine of mere animal existence, 
that when it was time for Calcarius to come again, as he 
had promised, I felt little interest in his approaching visit. 
Hansel, who constituted my commissariat, had been taken 
sick of the measles, and I was dependent for my food and 
wine upon the coming of his pretty sister Emma, a flaxen- 
haired maiden of eighteen, who climbed the steep path 
with the grace and agility of a gazelle. She was an art- 
less little thing, and told me of her own accord the story 
of her simple love. Fritz was a soldier in the Emperor 
Wilhelm’s army. He was now in garrison at Cologne. 
They hoped that he would soon get a lieutenancy, for he 
was brave and faithful, and then he would come home 
and marry her. She had saved up her dairy money till 
it amounted to quite a little purse, which she had sent 
him that it might help purchase his commission. Had 
I ever seen Fritz? No? He was handsome and good, 
and she loved him more than she could tell. 

I listened to this prattle with the same amount of roman- 
tic interest that a proposition in Euclid would excite, and 
congratulated myself that my soul had so nearly disap- 
peared. Every night the gray owl perched above me. I 
knew that Socrates was waiting to take possession of my 
body, and I yearned to open my bosom and receive that 
grand soul. Every night the detestable gray rat came and 
peered through the wires. His cool, contemptuous malice 
exasperated me strangely. I longed to reach out from 
beneath my cage and seize and throttle him ; but I was 
afraid of the venom of his bite. 

My own soul had by this time nearly wasted away, so 
to speak, through disciplined disuse. The owl looked 
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down lovingly at me with his great placid eyes. A noble 
spirit seemed to shine through them, and to say, “I will 
come when you are ready.” And I would look into 
their lustrious depths and exclaim with infinite yearning, 
“ Come soon, O Socrates, for I am almost ready!" Then 
I would turn and meet the devilish gaze of the monstrous 
rat, whose sneering malevolence dragged me back to earth 
and to earth’s hatreds. 

My detestation of the abominable beast was the sole lin- 
gering trace of the old nature. When he was not by, my 
soul seemed to hover around and above my body, ready 
to take wing and leave it free forever. At his appearance, 
an unconquerable disgust and loathing undid in a second 
all that had been accomplished, and I was still myself. To 
succeed in my experiment I felt that the hateful creature 
whose presence barred out the grand old philosopher’s soul 
must be dispatched at any cost of sacrifice or danger. 

“I will kill you, you loathsome animal!” I shouted to 
the rat, “and then to my emancipated body will come the 
soul of Socrates which awaits me yonder. 

The rat turned on me his leering eyes and grinned more 
sardonically than ever. His scorn was more than I could 
bear. I threw up the side of the wire cage and clutched 
desperately at my enemy. I caught him by the tail. I 
drew him close to me. I crunched the bones of his slimy 
legs, felt blindly for his head, and, when I got both hands 
to his neck, fastened upon his life with a terrible grip. 
With all the strength at my command, and with all the 
recklessness of a desperate purpose, I tore and twisted 
the flesh of my loathsome victim. He gasped, uttered a 
horrible cry of wild pain, and at last lay limp and quiet 
in my clutch. Hate was satisfied, my last passion was at 
an end, and I was free to welcome Socrates. 

When I awoke from a long and dreamless sleep the 
events of the night, and, indeed, of my whole previous 
life, were as dimly remembered incidents in a story read 
years and years ago. 

The owl was gone but the mangled carcass of the rat 
lay by my side. Even in death his face wore its horrible 
grin. It now looked like a satanic smile of triumph. 

I arose and shook off my drowsiness. A new life seemed 
to tingle in my veins. I was no longer indifferent and 
negative. I took a lively interest in my surroundings and 
wanted to be out in the world among men, to plunge into 
affairs and exult in action. 

Pretty Emma came up the hill bringing her basket. 
“T am going to leave you,” said I. “I shall seek better 
quarters than Schloss-Schwinkenschwank.” 

“ And shall you go to Cologne,” she eagerly asked, “ to 
the garrison where the Emperor’s soldiers are ?” 

“ Perhaps so—on my way to the world.” 

“And will you go for me to Fritz?” she continued, 
blushingly. “I have good news to send him. His uncle, 
the mean old notary, died last night. Fritz now has a 
small fortune, and he must come home to me at once.” 

“The notary,” said I, slowly, “ died last night ?” 

“Yes, sir; and they say he is black in the face this 
morning. But it is good news for Fritz and me.” 

“ Perhaps,” continued I, still more slowly, “ perhaps 
Fritz would not believe me. I am a stranger, and men 
who know the world are given to suspicion.” 

“ Carry this ring,” she quickly replied, taking from her 
finger a worthless trinket. “ Fritz gave it to me, and he 
will know by it that I trust you.” 

My next visitor was the learned Calcarius. He was quite 
out of breath when he reached the apartment I was pre- 
paring to leave. 

“How goes on your metempsychosis, my worthy pupil?” 
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he asked. “I arrived last evening from Bonn, but rather 
than spend another evening with your horrible rodents, I 
submitted my purse to the extortion of the village inn- 
keeper. The rogue swindled me,” continued he, taking 
out his purse, and counting over a small treasure of silver. 
“ He charged me forty groschen for bed and breakfast.” 

The sight of the silver, and the sweet chink of the pieces 
as they came in contact with Professor Calcarius’ palm, 
thrilled my new soul with an emotion it had not yet expe- 
rienced. Silver seemed the brightest thing in the world 
to me at that moment, and the acquisition of silver, by 
whatever means, the noblest exercise of human energy. 
With a sudden impulse that I was unable to resist, I sprang 
upon my friend and instructor, and wrenched the purse 
from his hands. He uttered a cry of surprise and dismay. 

“Cry away!” I shouted, “it will do no good. Your 
miserly screams will be heard only by the rats, and* owls, 
and ghosts. The money is mine!” 

“ What's this?" he exclaimed. “You rob your guest, 
your friend, your guide and mentor in the sublime walks 
of metaphysical science? What perfidy has taken posses- 
sion of your soul?” 

I seized the Herr Professor by the legs and threw him 
violently to the floor. He struggled as the gray rat had 
struggled. I tore pieces of wire from my cage, and bound 
him, hand and foot, so tightly that the wire cut deep into 
his fat flesh. 

“Ho! ho!” said I, standing over him ; “ what a feast 
for the rats your corpulent carcass will make.” 

“Good Gott!” he cried. ‘“ You do not intend to leave 
me? No one ever comes here.” 

“ All the better,” I replied, gritting my teeth and shak- 
ing my fist in his face; “the rats will have uninterrupted 
opportunity to relieve you of your superfluous flesh. Oh, 
they are very hungry, I assure you, Herr Metaphysician, 
and they will speedily help you sever the mysterious link 
which binds soul to living body. They will know how to 
loosen the individualized ego from its fleshy surroundings. 
I congratulate you on the prospect of a rare experiment.” 

The cries of Professor Calcarius grew fainter and fainter, 
as I made my way down the hill. Once out of hearing I 
stopped to count my gains. Over and over again, with 
extraordinary joy, I told the thalers in his purse, and al- 
ways with the same result. There were just thirty pieces 
of silver. 

My way into the world of barter and profit led me 
through Cologne. At the barracks I sought out Fritz 
Schneider, of Schwinkenschwank. 

“ My friend,” said I, putting my hand upon his shoul- 
der, “I am going to do you the greatest service which one 
man may do another. You love little Emma, the inn- 
keeper's daughter?” 

“TI do, indeed,” he said. “™ You bring news of her?” 

“T have just now torn myself away from her too ardent 
embraces.” 

“Tt is a lie,” he shouted. “ The girl is as true as gold.” 

“She is as false as the metal in this trinket,” said I, 
with composure, tossing him Emma’s ring. “She gave it 
to me yesterday when we parted.” 

He looked at the ring, and then put both his hands to 
his forehead. ‘It is true,” he groaned. “ Our betrothal 
ring.” I watched his anguish with philosophical interest. 

“See here,” he continued, taking a neatly knitted purse 
from his bosom. “ Here is the money she sent to help me 
buy promotion. Perhaps that belongs to you?” 

“ Quite likely,” I rejoined, coolly. “The pieces have I 
observe a familiar look.” 

Without another word the soldier flung the pieces at my 
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feet and turned away. I heard him sobbing, and the 
sound was music. Then I picked up the purse and hast- 
ened to the next café to count the silver. There were 
just thirty pieces again. 

To acquire silver, that is the chief joy possible to my 
new nature. It is a glorious pleasure, is it not ? How for- 
tunate that the soul, which took possession of my body in 
the Schloss, was not Socrates’, which would have made 
me, at least, a dismal ruminator, like Calcarius, but the 
soul that had dwelt in the gray rat till I strangled him. At 
one time I thought that my new soul came to me from the 
dead notary in the village. I know, now, that I inherited 
it from the rat, and I believe it to be the soul that once 
animated Judas Iscariot, that prince of men of action. 


Color of the Eyes - - ea Notes and Queries 
Clear, light blue, with calm, steadfast glance, denote 
cheerfulness, good temper, constancy. Blue, with green- 
ish tints, are not so strongly indicative of these traits, but a 
slight propensity to greenish tints in eyes of any color is a 
sign of wisdom and courage. Pale blue, or steel-colored, 
with shifting motion of eyelids and pupils, denote deceit- 
fulness and selfishness. Dark blue, or violet, denote great 
affection and purity, but not much intellectuality. Gray, or 
greenish gray, with orange and blue shades and ever-vary- 
ing tints, are the most intellectual, and are indicative of 
the impulsive, impressionable temperament—the mixture of 
the sanguine and bilious, which produces poetic and 
artistic natures. Black (dark-brown) are a sign of passion- 
ate ardor in love. Russet-brown without yellow, denote 
an affectionate disposition, sweet and gentle. The darker 
the brown the more ardent the passion. Light brown or 
yellow denote inconstancy; green, deceit and coquetry. 
Eyes of no particular color (only some feeble shades of 
blue or gray, dull, expressionless, dead-looking), belong to 
the lymphatic temperament, and denote a listless, feeble 
disposition, and a cold, and thoroughly selfish nature. 
A Famous Book - . - . - Cornhill Magazine 
The Bedford Missal, in point of binding and contents, is 
one of the most interesting books in the world. The book 
has a regular pedigree and its history can be traced. It 
was a book of prayers executed for John Duke of Bedford, 
Regent of France, containing fifty-nine miniature paintings 
which nearly occupy the whole page, and also one thousand 
small miniature paintings of about an inch and one-half in 
diameter, displayed in brilliant borders of golden foliage 
with variegated flowers, etc. It is 11 x 17} inches wide and 
ten inches thick, bound in crimson velvet, with gold clasps 
on which are engraved the arms of Harley, Cavandish and 
Hollis quarterly. It probably fell at the siege of Rouen 
into the hands of Charles VI. By Henry II., of France, 
it was subsequently decorated with the arms of Diana de 
Poictiers and Catherine de Medici. Two hundred years 
later it came into the hands of Sir Robert Worseley, of 
Appuldurcombe, in the Isle of Wight, Bart., to whose lady 
it had descended from her mother, Lady Frances Finch, 
by whom it had been purchased in France for £100. 
Lady Worseley sold it to Edward Harley, second Earl 
of Oxford, who prefixed to it the arms of Harley and 
Hollis, and bequeathed it to his daughter, the Duchess of 
Portland. At the Duchess’ sale in 1786, it was pur- 
chased for two hundred and three guineas by Mr. Edwards, 
a bookseller, at the disposal of whose library in 1815 it 
was bought by the Marquis of Blanford, afterwards Duke 
of Marlborough, for six hundred and fifty-five guineas, who 
afterwards parted with it to John Miller, it was rumored, 
for £800, and so on until it reached the hands of Mr. 
Boone, bookseller, of Bond street, who offered it to the 
trustees of the British Museum for £3000. 
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Expenses of Government - - The Bankers’ Monthly 
The growth and magnitude of the United States are 
brought out very strikingly in a little volume of sixty pages 
just issued by the Treasury Department, entitled Receipts 
and Disbursements of the Uniced States for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1887. Over a million dollars a day, 
including Sundays—that is what the statement of receipts 
shows. The total gross receipts for the year were $371,- 
403,277. That is several millions more than the year 
before, and in fact is more than any year except war times. 
The customs service paid $218,000,000 of it, internal reve- 
nue $118,000,000, public lands $10,000,000, miscellaneous, 
$23,000,000. As to the other side, “the grand total of 
expenses is set down at $267,000,000. That leaves a net 
profit for the year’s business of over $100,000,000. Of 
the disbursements, $45,000,000 were for salaries, $68,000 - 
ooo for ordinary expenses, $14,000,000 for public works 
and $137,000,000 for unusual and extraordinary expenses, 
meaning pensions, war claims, headstones for soldiers’ 
graves, maintenance of soldiers’ homes, etc. ‘There are 
some curious points among the incidentais of the expenses. 
It shows, for instance, the salaries of the much groaned 
about navy to be less than a quarter of a million a year, 
while those of the War Department are four times as 
much, and those of the Treasury officials ten times as 
much as the navy salaries. The salaries and mileage of 
Congress are estimated at over $2,000,000 a year. 


Number Words Used - . - Lecture by Max Muller 
We are told on good authority by a country clergyman 
(The Study of the English Language, by A. D’Dorsey, 
p- 15,) that some of the laborers in his parish had not 300 
words in their vocabulary. A well-educated person in 
England who has been at a public school and at the univer- 
sity, who reads his Bible, his Shakespeare, the Times, and 
all the books of Mudie’s Library, seldom uses more than 
about 3,000 or 4,000 words in actual conversation. Accu- 
rate thinkers and close reasoners, who avoid vague and 
general expressions and wait till they find the word that 
exactly fits their meaning, employ a larger stock, and elo- 
quent speakers may rise to a command of 10,000. The 
Hebrew Testament says all it has to say with 5,642 words ; 
Milton’s works are built up with 8,000, and Shakespeare, 
who displayed a greater variety of expression than any 
writer, produced all his plays with about 15,000 words. 


The Word“ Dollar” - : . The Banker's Monthly 

Our word dollar dates back to 1785, when a resolution 
was passed by Congress which provided that it should be 
the unit of money of the United States. Another resolu- 
tion was passed in 1785, August 5, providing that it should 
weigh 375-64 grains of pure silver. The mint was estab- 
lished in 1792, and was then required to coin silver 
dollars containing 371.25 grains of pure silver. This was 
due to the influence of Alexander Hamilton. No dollars 
were coined until 1794, and then irregular. They are 
worth now $100 each. In 1794 the coinage of regular dol- 
lars began. Our coin was an adaptation of the Spanish 
milled dollar, a coin very popular wherever the Spaniards 
traveled. The coin was called “ piaster,”” meaning a flat 
piece of metal.. It is supposed that the Spaniards took the 
German “ thaler,” and called it by the name of “ piaster.” 
The word dollar is entered in Bailey’s English Dictionary 
in 1745, and was used repeatedly by Shakespeare at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, especially in Mac- 


beth, ii. 2,62: “Till she disbursed * * * ten thou- 
sand dollars to our general use.” (See also The Tem- 
pest, ii. 1,17.) The question where Shakespeare found 
the word dollar is answered by the fact that the Hanseatic 
towns maintained a great establishment called the Steel 
Yard in London. The Steel Yard merchants were mostly 
North Germans, who would call the German thaler, as it 
was spelled “dah-ler.” These same merchants occasioned 
the word sterling, an abreviation of the word “sterling.” 
As the Hanseatic trade was particularly brisk on the Bal- 
tic and in Russia, the standard coins of the Hanse mer- 
chants were called esterlings, and sterling came to mean 
something genuine and desirable. The word thaler means 
“ coming from dale or valley,” the first dollars having been 
coined in a secluded valley in Germany. Their reliability 
was known by being coined in a certain valley town where 
honest weight was understood and known to be given. 


The American Hand - . - From Chicago America 

There is a distinctively American hand, just as distinct- 
ive as those of the Ethiopian, the Chinaman, the German, 
or the Hindu. In his curious work, La Science de la 
Main, D’Arpentigny quotes the strange description of “ Le 
Yankee,” contained in Michel ~ Chevalier’s Lettres sur 
l’Amérique du Nord (of which a translation was published 
in Boston in 1839) and concludes : “In a nation such as 
this there cannot exist any but hands which are spatulate 
and fingers which are square.” He was partly right and 
partly wrong. The American type of hand has this signifi- 
cance : the size of the hand indicates a capacity for syn- 
thesis combined with analysis, a capacity to seize the mean- 
ing of an entire subject, and analyze its details with equal 
rapidity ; the palm gives sensuality and love of pleasure, 
the consistency gives great mental activity and love of ex- 
ercise when other people are taking it ; in a word, a love 
of the display of physical energy, which we do not our- 
selves practice. The thumb denotes an equal amount of 
will power and common sense, neither over-riding the 
other. The fingers again show a love of pleasure and lux- 
ury, combined with intense order, regularity and arrange- 
ment, and a spirit of impulsive calculation (if I may be 
allowed the paradox), a tendency to act promptly on an 
impulse and analyze the cause and effects of one’s actions 
afterwards, so as to make one’s action, however hasty, inure 
to one’s own good. Dominating the entire character isa keen 
intuition, and a good-natured spirit of criticism, shown 
by the long-pointed or conic tips with the short, round nails. 


Modern and Ancient Ink - - Mail and Express 
The great merit of our common writing ink is in the 
freedom with which it flows from the pen, allowing of rapid 
writing, and the manner in which it bites into the paper so 
as not to be removed by sponging. The great defect is in 
the want of durability. Such inks partake of the nature of 
dyes. The writing ink of the ancients, on the contrary, is 
characterized by great permanency ; its basis was finely 
divided charcoal mixed with some mucilaginous or adhe- 
sive fluid. India ink is of this character; it is formed of 
lampblack and animal glue, with the addition of perfumes, 
not necessary, however, to its use as an ink, and is made 
up into cakes. It is used in China with a brush, both for 
writing and painting upon Chinese paper, and it is used in 
this country for making drawings in black and white, the 
depths of shade being produced by dilution with water. 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS—SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 





Kitty is three years old, and her brother, two years 
older, is not an angel by several degrees. The other night, 
after saying her prayers, she said to her mother: “ Now, 
mamma, isn’t there something else that I should pray 
for?” “Yes, Kitty, pray that the Lord will make you a 
better girl and George a better boy.”’ Kitty folded her 
hands and closed her eyes. “And, dear Lord, make Kitty 
a good little girl and—Amen.” “Why, Kitty,” expostu- 
lated her mother, “that isn’t right. You should pray for 
your brother, too.” “I think not, mamma; I know that 
dear little boy too well.” —Washington Critic. 

“Little boy, why do you carry that umbrella over your 
head? It’s not raining.” “No.” “And the sun is not 
shining.” “No.” “Then why do you carry it?” “’Cause 
when it rains pa wants it, an’ it’s only this kinder weather 
that I kin git ter use it at all.”——-Babyhood. 

Teacher—“In this stanza what is meant by the line, 
‘ The shades of night were falling fast’?” Bright Scholar 
—‘‘The people were pulling down the blinds.”"—Puck. 

A little French Canadian boy in Oldtown is credited 
with one of the shortest and most comprehensive composi- 
tions on record. ‘The teacher told him to write about any- 
thing he could see, and this was the result: “ The stove. 
She be cracked.”—Bangor Whig. 

Mamma—“ If you’ll have your French lesson absolutely 
perfect to-night I'll make you a big angel cake.” Ethel— 
“That will be nice, mamma, and while you're about it you 
might make a medium-sized one to give me in case I make 
one or two little mistakes.” —Philadelphia Call. 

A two-year-old native of the East side is the author of a 
few unique sayings. Recently he got a glimpse of the 
moon in its first quarter, and he asked, “ Mamma, who 
broke the moon?” Last Sunday, as he was being arrayed 
in his best bib and tucker, he noticed his elbow bent, and 
he asked, “ Who broke my arm ?”—Buffalo Express. 

The Figaro: Paul, aged eight, passes the day at his 
uncle’s. At dessert they serve the tart to the cream. 
“ Ah! my uncle,” says the child, “why didn’t you tell me 
this morning there was going to be pie for dinner?” 
“Why?” “So that I could have expected it all day long,” 
replies the infant, passing his tongue around his ears. 

Said the little one: “ Mother only ordered one babe, 
but when the doctor came he brought two, and they were 
so much alike and so pretty that mother didn’t know 
which to choose, and so she kept them both.” 

Little Mary was obliged to stay at home from school on 
account of sickness. Her mother tried to amuse her by 
telling her stories about her own childhood, and succeeded 
so well that the little girl said: “Oh, mamma, I wish I had 
been born sooner, so that I might have played with you 
when you were little.”—Unidentified. 

Little Fred was sent away from the table for insubordi- 
nation. Promising to be obedient, he was lifted into his 
chair again. “I am all right now, papa,” he said, “ but I 
ain’t sorry I did it.”—-N. Y. World. 

It was one of our Boston schools, and the question was 
arithmetical, something like this: “If seventeen men can 
do a piece of work in one week, how many men would it 
require to do it in three weeks?” Upwentahand. “Well,” 
said the teacher. “Five men and a boy fourteen years 
old.” “ How do you make that out ?” asked the teacher, 
endeavoring to suppress a smile. “It would take one- 
third as many men. One-third of seventeen is five and 
two-thirds.” “ But where does the boy come in?” “A 


person is not a man until he is twenty-one. Two-thirds 
of twenty-one is fourteen. It would take, therefore, five 
men and a fourteen-year-old boy."—Boston Transcript. 

Little Ernest, only four years old, after standing at the 
window for a long time one day last summer in silent 
admiration of a terrific thunderstorm, turned to his mother 
with a deep sigh and said, softly : “ God’s sky is getting 
some awful big cracks in it, mamma.”—Youth’s Companion. 

A Sixteenth-street boy’s uncle is very close, but he is a 
great admirer of his nephew. “Tommy,” he said to him 
yesterday, “what would you doif I were to give you a 
nickel?” “How much?” asked Tommy, as if to make 
assurance double sure. ‘“ A whole nickel,” said the uncle. 
“Well,” replied the boy, after thinking a moment, “I ain't 
sure, but I believe I'd give it to your suffering family.” 
Tommy got a quarter.—Washington Critic. 

My little niece, about three-and-a-half years old, at the 
end of her evening prayers says : “ Dod bress papa, mamma, 
Aunt Helen, sister” (and her near relations and friends 
down to the nurse, and lastly) “and Dod bress Geneva” 
—herself. Recently, during the day, her mother called her 
a fraud ; and at the end of her prayer that evening, instead 
of the usual “‘Dod bress Geneva” out came “and Dod 
bress er fraud.’"-—N. Y. World. 

“Bobby,” cautioned his mother, “the bishop is to dine 
with us to-day, and you must be very quiet at the table. I 
want him to think that you are a good little boy.” Very 
much impressed, Bobby ate his dinner in silence, until his 
plate needed replenishing. “ Pa,” he said devoutly, “will 
you give me some more string beans, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” —Unidentified. 

A little three-year-old was out in the fields and came 
running in with, “I saw a pansy and was going to pick it, 
and it was a butterfly and it flied away.” —Hartford Post. 

Bennie was asked if he was afraid of the dark. “ No,” 
he said, “I go in great piles of dark ! ’"—Children at Home. 

Flossie—“ Mamma, can I give one of my dolls to Cicely 


AWafies ?” “Certainly not, Flossie. Why do you want to?” 


Flossie—“ Twins are too great a charge.”—Lowell Moon. 

Billy—“ I bet ye Adam was a monkey, fur my pap says 
so.” The Other Boy—“ I bet ye he wasn’t, fur his picture’s 
in our Bible, and he looks jist like a man and wears a 
standin’ shirt collar jist like adude.” “Well; ‘jist like a 
dude.” Dudes is monkeys.” “No they hain’t. They 
hain’t got no tails.” ‘Well, if they hain’t got no tails, 
they’re bobtail monkeys.””— Kentucky State Journal. 

When the teacher asked, “ What made the tower of Pisa 
lean?” the slangy boy at the foot of the class promptly 
responded, “‘ Because it was built that way.”— Puck. 

How easily bitterness may be produced by too much 
sweetness was illustrated the other day by a car incident. 
One little girl about five years old leaned over the back of 
the seat in front, and whispered in the ear of a small boy, 
“T love you.” Having no reply, she again said, “I love 
you.” “Yes,” said the boy, “but don’t say that again.” 
“T will,” was the determined answer of the girl. “You 
won't,” replied the boy with equal determination, and 
thereupon began a fast and furious quarrel which lasted 
until the girl was borne away by her nurse, her voice sound- 
ing shrilly down the car aisle, “I love you, I love you, I 
love you,” over and over again.—Boston Journal. 

Two little misses belonging to different hovsecholds, but 
living in the same neighborhood, on the ‘ast side, have 
ceased to speak as they pass by. Death lateiy robbed one 
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of them of a baby brother. The other evening she went 
by the house of a neighbor, while her former companion 
was sitting on the doorstep with a young lady. Both with 
a toss of the head and a swing of their skirts expressed 
their mutual contempt. “Why!” said the young lady to 
the one on the doorstep. “Don’t you speak to Maggie 
any more?” “No, I don’t. She thinks she’s awful 
smart just because their baby died.” —Buffalo Courier. 

Tommy's Diary—On Bord Arryzoonah. 13. we are orf. 
i Am riting on The cabin Table. ma Has Kried becaws 
She had Too Leave aunt louisa Who is Sick. it is A fine 
Day and Not At tall ruff. the Steemer is Kram full with 
friends of ma And Pa. they hav Dinner rite After we 
Leave sandie Hook. they Say We wil Bee in liverpool In 
Seven days. 14. orful Ruff. most All is Sicker than 
expected. there is 3. ministers on Bord an Four Meals 
every Day. the Steward Told me so. 15. ruffer Than 
yesterday an Only 6. too dinner. we Run 325 nots yes- 
terday So the captain sed. ma orful Sick an patwo. 16. 
Still Ruff. seen A Ship pass by. had 2 Kinds of Pud- 
ding For dinner. 18. i Didn’t rite in My Diarie yesterday. 
But i Am Better now But wil not rite no More Until i Get 
home as My Head akes Me. still ruff.—Ocean. 

“Don’t the angels wear any clothes?” asked a little 
girl of her mother. “No, my daughter.” “ None at all, 
mother?” “None at all.” There was a pause, and the 
little cherub asked : “ Mamma, where do the angels put 
their pocket-handkerchiefs ?”— Boston Globe. 

There is a certain little girl in this city who was being 
instructed by her teacher not long since in regard to the 
different rulers of the world. She was told that in Europe 
the people are all governed by kings and queens. “ And 
now,” asked the teacher, “who governs the people in 
this country?” The little girl answered earnestly and 
promptly, “ Knaves.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

“ Well, Tommy, is your mother in?” “ Yes’m; but I 
wish she was out.” “Why?” “’Cause, pretty soon she’s 
going to lick me.”"—Kentucky State Journal. 

A little West-side schoolgirl, who is enjoying vacation 
with some playmates down in the quiet little village of 
McHenry, sends the following caustic and pointed com- 
position to her papa in this city: “Dear Papa: Mamma 
wrote me a postal and told me to get my washing done, 
to get my shoes mended, and to buy some buttons for my 
dress, and a new ribbon for my hat—and she sent me ten 
cents!” That little miss will develop into a brilliant sat- 
irist one of these days. —Chicago Journal. 

“‘ Willie,” said his mother, with stern reproof in her tone, 
“T shall certainly have to punish you this time. You 
promised me faithfully you would never play again with 
that bad boy, Sammy Shackleford, and here you’ve been 
playing ball with him for an hour.” “No, I hain’t, mam- 
ma!” protested Willie, red-faced, breathless, and vehe- 
ment, “I’ve been playin’ against him. He was on the 
other side.”—Chicago Tribune. 

A little girl, the daughter of a well-known doctor of di- 
vinity, on her own responsibility invited her young friends 
to form a “ missionary circle” at her father's house on a 
certain afternoon, when the older members of the family 
were not expected to be at home. “ Bring a few pennies 
with you,” she said, “for a poor little girl, who ought to 
be helped. She does not have hardly any candy or nice 
things, and she has a good deal of trouble.” The chil- 
dren came at the hour appointed, and brought quite a 
sum in contributions. Shortly afterward, two of them 
saw the little girl coming out of the confectioner’s with a 
box of candy, a most unusual proceeding. Encounter- 
ing their curious eyes, she flushed, and, being quite unac- 
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customed to deceit, could keep up her part no longer. 
“TI might as well own up,” she said, “that I was the poor 
little girl I was talking about, but I'll give you some of 
my candy.”—Daughters of America. 

A lady who dresses elegantly and belongs to the high 
perch of social plumage made a formal call recently upon 
a lady of her acquaintance and waited in the parlor while 
her card was sent up. A tiny specimen of a girl was pres- 
ent, who eyed the elegant visitor very closely and seemed 
much interested in her appearance. “Well, my dear,” 
remarked the visitor, with approval, as she smoothed out 
her silks and laces, “what do you think of me?” “Oh,” 
said the little girl, with the charming candor of childhood, 
“I’ve seen flounces before !”—Detroit Free Press. 

“ Bobby,” said his mother, sternly, “I punished you 
only last week for running away,and yet you have done 
it again to-day. I don’t know what I shall do.” “Why 
not give up punishing me, ma,” suggested Bobby, “it 
doesn’t seem to do any good ?”—Puck. 

“These fish, my dear Mrs. Hendricks,” remarked the 
minister who was discussing a Sunday dinner with the 
family, “are deliciously fresh. I am enjoying them very 
much.” “They ought to be fresh,” volunteered Bobby, 
who was also enjoying them. “ Pa caught ’em only this 
morning.” —Bangor Commercial. 


“ God won't like that,” said the wife of a New York 
pastor to her little daughter. “‘ How will God find out ?” 
“Why, my darling, how many times have I told you that 
God goes with you everywhere! He sees all you do, night 
and day.” An hour or two later her horrified mother 
overheard the child saying to her little dog, “ Go back, Jip! 
I’ve got God tagging me everywhere, and I can’t stand it 
to have any more! "—Daughters of America. 


A farmer residing near Falls Church, Va., during the 
frog season is in the habit of gathering a mess or two of these 
amphibious animals for his own table. A few days since 
he got hold of an extra large frog and had dressed it, when 
his little son—about three years old—saw it and asked : 
“Papa, what is that?” His papa answered: “ That is the 
devil.” “Ishedead?” “ Yes, my son, as dead as Hector.” 
The boy drew away from it in perfect awe. That even- 
ing at bed-time his mother said: “ Come, and, say your 
prayers before you go to bed.” “ Mamma,” was his reply, 
“no more prayers; don’t you know the devil is dead.” — 
So reported in the Washington Critic. 


Sunday School Teacher—“ Johnnie, you did splendidly 
to-day. “Yes, ma’am.” “I wish all the little boys in 
the class would study their lessons as you do. Are you 
struggling to win the prize?” “Naw. Dad said he'd 
gimme a ticket to the next circus if I got off my lesson 
without a break.” —Nebraska State Journal. 

The Burton kids were born devils. They beat all their 
bonnes, generally by running at their petticoats and upset- 
ting them. One servant, a big Norman girl, insisting on 
stricter discipline, was soon conquered. A jerk of the 
arm on her part brought on a general attack from the 
brood; the poor bonne measured her length upon the 
ground and they jumped upon her. One day their 
mother took them to the window of a pastry-cook’s, and, 
by way of lesson, pointing to some apple-puffs, said :— 
‘* Now, let us go; it is good for little children to restrain 
themselves.” Upon this, the three devilets turned flashing 
eyes and burning cheeks upon their moralizing mother, 
broke the windows with their fists, clawed out the tray of 
apple-puffs and bolted, leaving poor Mrs. Burton, a sadder 
and a wiser woman, to pay the damage of her lawless 
brood’s proceedings.” —London Spectator. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF BABY VERSE 
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The Stepmother—F. Whitcomb Riley I bought a pair of shoes as well 


For the restless feet of a little lad, 


First she come to our house, 
Tommy run an’ hid, 
An’ Emily an’ Bob an’ me 
We cried jus’ like we did 
When mother died—an’ we all said 
*At we all wisht ‘at we was dead ! 


An’ nurse she couldn't stop us, 
An’ par he tried an’ tried ; 
We sobbed an’ shook, an’ wouldn't look, 
But only cried an’ cried. 
An’ nen some one—we couldn’t jus’ 
Guess who—was cryin’ same as us! 


Our stepmother? Yes, it was her, 
Her arms around us all— 
Fer Tom slid down the banister 
An’ peeked in from the hall! 
An’ we all love her, too, because 
She’s purt’ nigh good as mother was ! 


At the Door—Lillie E. Barr 


A hand tapped at my door, low down, low down, 
I opened it and saw two eyes of brown, 
Two lips of cherry red, 
A little curly head, 
A bonny, fairy sprite, in dress of white, 
Who said, with lifted face, “ Papa, good-night.” 


She climbed upon my knee, and, kneeling there, 
Lisped softly, solemnly, her little prayer ; 
Her meeting finger tips, 
Her pure, sweet baby lips, 
Carried my soul with hers, half unaware, 
Into some clearer and diviner air. 


I tried to lift again, but all in vain, 
Of scientific thought the subtle chain ; 
So small, so small, 
My learning all ; 
Though I could call each star and tell its place, 
My child’s “‘ Our Father” bridged the gulf of space. 


I sat with folded hands at rest, at rest, 
Turning this solemn thought within my breast : 
How faith would fade 
If God had made 
No children in this world—no baby age— 
Only the prudent man or thoughtful sage ; 


Only the women wise, no little arms 
To clasp around our neck ; no baby charms, 
No loving care, 
No sinless prayer, 
No thrill of lisping song, no pattering feet, 
No infant heart against our heart to beat. 


Then if a tiny hand, low down, 
Tap at the heart or door, ah! do not frown ; 
Bend low to meet 
The little feet, 
To clasp the clinging hand ; the child will be 
Nearer Heaven than thee—nearer than thee. 


The Golden Shoes— Unidentified 
May bought golden shoes for her boy, 
Golden leather from heel to toe, 
With silver tassel to tie at the top, 
And dainty lining as white as snow. 


Common and coarse and iron-tipped— 
The best I could for the sum I had. 


** Golden,” May said, “ to match his curls.” 

I never saw her petted boy ; 
I warrant he is but a puny elf, 

And pink and white like a china toy; 
And who is he, that he should walk 

All shod in gold on the king's highway, 
While little Fred, with a king’s own grace, 
Must wear rough brogans every day ? 


And why can May from her little hand 
Fling baubles at her idol’s feet, 
While I can hardly shelter Fred 
From the cruel stones of the broken street ? 
T envy not her silken robe, 
Nor the jewels’ shine, nor the handmaid’s care ; 
But ah! to give what I can not— 
This, this is so hard to bear. 


But down I'll crush this bitter thought, 
And bear no grudge to pretty May, 
Though she is rich and I am poor, 
Since we were girls at Clover Bay— 
And ask the Lord to gui » the feet, 
So painfully and coarsely shod, 
Till they are fit to walk the street 
That runs hard by the Throne of God. 


“ Good bye, friend Ellen!” ‘Good-bye, May!” 

What dims her eyes so bright and blue, 

As she looks at the rugged shoes askance ? 

“ T wish my boy could wear these, too, 

But he will never walk, they say.” 
So, May, with a little sigh, is gone, 

And I am left in a wondering mood 
To think of my wicked thoughts alone. 


It needs not that I tell you how 
I clasped my sturdy rogue that night, 
And thanked the God who gave him strength, 
And made him such a merry wight ; 
Nor envied May one gift she held, 
If with it I must also choose 
That sight of little crippled feet, 
Albeit shod in golden shoes. 


Reminding the Hen—Bessie Chandler 
*“ Tt’s well I ran into the garden,” 
Said Eddie, his face all aglow, 
“For what do you think, mamma, happened ? 
You never will guess it, I know. 


“« The little brown hen was there, clucking; 
* Cut-cut,’ she’d say, quick as a wink, 
Then ‘cut-cut’ again, only slower, 
And then she would stop short and think. 


« And then she would say it all over, 
She did look so mad and so vexed ; 
For, mamma, do you know, she'd forgotten 
The word that she ought to cluck next. 


** So I said, ‘Ca-daw-cut, ca-daw-cut’ 
As loud and as strong as I could ; 
And she looked ’round at me very thankful ; 
I tell you it made her feel good. 


* Then she flapped and said ‘ Cut-cut-ca-daw-cut ;’ 
She remembered just how it went then, 
But it’s well I ran into the garden— 
She might never have clucked right again.” 
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THE ARIZONA KICKER—A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION * 





A Jim Dandy.—Bill Sockett, the owner of the green 
front saloon, has gouged out another stranger’s eye, making 
seven in the last six weeks. Bill has got the gouging trick 
down to a fine point, and is so genteel and courteous about 
it that it is almost a pleasure to fall into his hands. In 
addition to this specialty Bill keeps a fine stock of liquors 
and cigars, and his pool tables are the best in town. He 
has lately repaired his sidewalk and papered his saloon, 
and we wish our town had more men like him. 





Last week we stated that Blue-Nosed Pete, the shoe- 
maker on Apache avenue, was about to wed Aunt Sal 
Jackson, the cook in the Red Cloud restaurant. We gave 
Pete away as an escaped convict from the Ohio peniten- 
tiary, and also threw in a hint that Aunt Sal had done time 
in Joliet for shoplifting. It affords us great pleasure this 
week to announce that Peter was for many years a banker 
in Boston, and was always noted for his general worth He 
has not only subscribed for the Kicker, but presented us 
with a new pair of boots. As to Aunt Sally, we are pleased 
to know that she came West as a missionary, and is cook- 
ing simply for recreation. She graduated at a famous 
seminary, has been married twice and has always had the 
reputation of being a lady. She has also subscribed for 
the Kicker, and we take great pleasure in setting her right 
before the public. We shall probably retract some more 
next week—in case the subscriptions come in. 





A so-called poem on the death of the Poverty Hollow 
kid, who was run over by a mule last week, was shoved 
uader the door last night, with the accompanying statement 
that its publication would enlarge our circulation. That's 
all soft soap, and a mighty poor quality at that. From 
certain ear marks we are satisfied that Arabella Devoe 
Perkins wrote the alleged poem. If her father ever saw a 
copy of The Kicker it was in some one else’s hands, and 
her mother is the lady referred to last week as dropping 
lead nickels into the contribution box. Arabella is aver- 
age enough, but knows more about mops than poetry. 


Sunday afternoon last Judge Knapp passed in his checks, 
after an illness of only two weeks. His wife had supported 
him by laundry work for the last two years, and although 
the widow has donned the weeds and is figuring on a tomb- 
stone with a lamb on top of it, we’ve got a dollar which 
says she’s glad the old loafer has gone to a hotter country. 
If she isn’t, we are, for he made our office his loafing- 
place, and the tobacco stains he left after him will keep his 
memory green for a year to come. 





On Thursday night, just as we had exchanged our 
day-shirt for the calico Mother Hubbard in which we 
sweetly sleep, music suddenly broke on the stilly atmos- 
phere. It was a little serenade arranged for our benefit 
by that golden-haired angel, Miss Bella Hawkins, whose 
father has been prominently mentioned as our next mayor. 
She led a band of five, and they played two fiddles and 
sang several old ballads, which deeply affected us. In- 
deed, for the moment, we were carried back to our mother’s 
knee, and all that night we felt much nearer heaven than 
ever before. Miss Bella is not only the superior of any 
songstress before the American public, but her father and 
mother are stars fitted to adorn any firmament. They re- 
side in that beautiful adobe on the right as you rise Jackass 
Hill, and one has but to glance at the outside to realize 


* Published occasionally by the Detroit Free Press. 





that people of culture live there. Yes, it was a glorious 
serenade, and we shall feel the invigorating effects of it 
for some months to come. Any subscriber receiving a 
paper with an “X” marked in violet ink on the margin will 
know that his time is half out, and that he is expected to 
come again in six months. 





On Tuesday night of last week, as we were preparing to 
go to bed after a hard evening’s work, some murderous 
wretch hurled a brick through the only window in our 
office. It was intended for our destruction, but that Prov- 
idence which watches over an editor as well as a sparrow 
willed otherwise. It struck and knocked our bedstead to 
pieces, pied three dead ads on the stone, and then glanced 
off and ripped up several feet of flooring, but left our per- 
son untouched. We were out of the office inside of ten 
minutes, but the bloodthirsty fiend had made good his 
escape. We have been warned that we must go, and this 
is the seventh emphatic hint to stir our stumps, but here 
we squat. We don’t vacate. We don’t scare. We don’t 
change our editorial course one iota. We hereby offer 
$10,000 reward for information that will lead to the cap- 
ture of the dastard who attempted to assassinate us, and 
hereafter we warn the public that we shall sleep with a 
double barreled shotgun across the foot of the bed. Any 
one coming to the office at a late hour to ask us to play a 
game of poker should stop at Scott’s corner and whistle 
four times as a highly necessary signal. 





This week we nail the lie set afloat last week by some 
of the venomous serpents on Jackson Hill to the effect 
that we had been refused credit at Booker’s saloon. No 
event of the sort ever occurred, and the story was set afloat 
to injure our commercial standing in Chicago. It was a 
lie made out of the whole cloth, and as soon as we can 
locate the liar he’ll be made to believe that a double two- 
story house fell upon him. 


Will the individual who telegraphed the St. Louis papers 
the other day that we had been cowhided by a woman 
please call and see us at an early date? We want to tell 
him what we think of his conduct and then break him in 
two. The only foundation for such a slander was the 
fact. that the Widow Briggs, who runs 2 cross-eyed eating 
house on Arkansas alley, called upon us to say that the 
Kicker had belied her. She had a whipinher hand. We 
offered to apologize, and she playfully hit us about the 
shoulders. Some base-born hyena at once wrote out a 
sensational dispatch and hurried it off, calculating to do 
us all the harm possible. We have camped on his trail, 
and when sure of his identity will make his heart ache. 





The liar is still with us, and his venomous tongue is still 
at work. He has, as his latest transaction, covered the 
town with the report that we attended Mrs. Maj. Gor- 
don’s birthday party without a shirt on, and in a coat bor- 
rowed of Sol: Jackson, the livery-stable man. It is an in- 
famous calumny! It is a lie steeped in malice! It is a 
slander worthy of the days of Nero! We not only wore a 
shirt, but we had another at the office. We not only did 
not borrow Sol. Jackson’s coat, but we wore one which we 
have owned for fourteen years. We believe this lie ema- 
nated from the Widow Stevens, who set her cap for us 
and got left. We are tracing it home, and the authoress 
of it had better be prepared to skip. 
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FREAKS OF INSANITY—SOME SINGULAR DELUSIONS * 





As a rule, insane men either die or are cured in the 
course of a few years, and of the former probably ninety 
per cent. die of general paralysis. It is the result either of 
overwork or bodily excesses, and generally attacks a man 
between the ages of thirty and forty. The premonitory 
symptoms are extreme exaltation and buoyancy of feeling. 
The victim is immensely powerful, he is an irresistible 
Adonis, he is the most brilliantly intellectual man of his 
day, or he is many times a millionaire and has an infallible 
recipe for making colossal fortunes on the shortest possible 
notice. A case is related of a clergyman who imagined 
himself a sort of assistant to the Trinity, and died perfectly 
happy in the belief that he was helping the Godhead by his 
ministrations, and thrusting into outer darkness all those 
whose tenets were at variance with his own. The physi- 
cian of a French lunatic asylum says: “I am frequently 
followed by a general who declares that he has just fought 
a great battle, and left fifty thousand men dead on the 
field. At my side is a monarch who talks of nothing 
but his subjects and provinces. Over yonder is the prophet 
Mohammed in person, denouncing in the name of the 
Almighty ; and next him is the sovereign of the universe, 
who could with a breath annihilate the earth.” 





An interesting fact in connection with the insane is the 
great age to which so many female lunatics live. A mad- 
woman is really a first-class insurance risk. In almost 
every lunatic asylum the women greatly outnumber the 
men, not only because they are so long-lived, but also 
because they are soseldom cured. Insanity differs accord- 
ing to temperament. Pritchard says: “ Choleric persons, 
or those who have black hair and eyes, with warm, vigorous 
constitutions, become violently maniacal, but have a shorter 
or more acute distemper, more frequently terminating in a 
marked crisis than others; the sanguine-phlegmatic, or 
persons of pale complexion with flaxen hair, fall more 
readily into a chronic disease ; the dark-haired are gloomy 
monomaniacs; red-haired are violent, treacherous, and 
dangerous.” Excess of self-love, by the way, is an ingre- 
dient in all cases of monomania. There is no end to the 
curious tales told of the illusions of insane people, and the 
inmates of lunatic asylums are as incongruous in their 
variety as the democracy of genius. In the asylum I have 
in mind there is an old lady who does not believe in death. 
She sees in her fellow-patients her father and mother, her 
husband and children, her brothers, her “ sisters, and her 
cousins, and her aunts,” and imbues each with the identity 
of some one of her relatives, occasionally with most embar- 
rassing results. Another woman imagines that she cannot 
sit down, and suffers excruciating tortures if she is forced 
into a seat. Another disfigures her hands with all sorts of 
cabalistic signs and figures in ink, which she says are the 
Psalms. She claims that she can write much better on her 
skin than on paper, and insists upon the necessity of con- 
tinually recording the Psalms, because nobody else knows 
them, and her memory is so poor that she is afraid to trust 
it. Besides which, if she did not renew the record from 
time to time, her body would absorb them, and then the 
doctors would have to dissect her to find them again. 
Another woman has worn her fingers down to the top joint 
by incessantly telegraphing on the walls to her dead hus- 
band. A case is recorded of a woman who thought her 
bones were luminous, and ready to take fire, but who was 





* From article in N. Y. Evening Post. 


cured by rubbing her skin with oil containing phosphorus, 
and pretending to extract the light. 





Among the male lunatics is one with the delusion that 
he is a grain of corn. A casual visitor would never dream 
that the man was insane, unless a chicken should happen 
along, when the grain of corn would suddenly be seized 
with the direst kind of a panic and try to hide itself in the 
visitor’s pocket. Another thinks he is a teapot and that 
his proper place is on the stove. The man who thinks 
every woman he meets is in love with him is of course 
represented, but his vagaries are of a mild order and rarely 
call for his keeper's interference. Not so Mr. Adam, who, 
if he had his way, would neither be “clothed” nor “in his 
right mind.” One patient imagines that his rational soul 
has gradually perished under the displeasure of God, and 
that an animal life merely is left to him, in common with 
the brutes. Another fancies that his head has grown larger 
than his body, that his legs are made of glass, or that he 
has a wolf in his stomach. One man who thought that 
Charles I. was hiding in his stomach was temporarily cured 
by putting a large blister on his abdomen ; at the instant 
it was dressed and the vesicated skin snipped, a dressed-up 
figure was thrown from behind him, as if just extracted 
from his body. The patient believed in the performance, 
and was filled with joy at first, but an attack of indigestion 
returning, which he had associated with the delusion, he 
thought the wretched Charles had reached his old hiding- 
place again, and suffered a relapse. 





Whenever it is possible, doctors always humor the delu- 
sions of insane people, and so when a woman who was 
suffering with delirium tremens declared that the boys 
were fishing for her through the window, and implored the 
doctor to clear the fish-hooks out of her bed, he readily 
complied. But the lunatic who insists that there is a plot 
to poison her is not so easily satisfied, and she is a common 
character in all insane communities. A propensity to theft 
is often a feature of moral insanity, and sometimes it is the 
sole characteristic. In an English asylum, some years 
ago, there was a lunatic who would not eat unless he had 
stolen his food, and his keeper used to put his meals into a 
corner, so that the lunatic could discover and take them 
furtively. A curious case is related of a man who had a 
mania for putting things in order. If articles of ladies’ 
work or books were left on a table, he would surreptitiously 
put them all in order, spreading the work smooth and put- 
ting the other articles in rows. He stole into other people’s 
bedrooms to arrange them, and was kept so busy running 
from one room to another that he hadn’t time to dress for 
meals, and sat down to dinner in his dressing-gown. Fre- 
quently he took a walk in the evening with a lantern, be- 
cause he had not been able to get ready earlier in the day. 
If it happened to be a starlight night, the disorder of the 
heavens would drive him wild. Another eccentric char- 
acter made it a practice to open his window at a certain 
hour every night, and cry out murder exactly twelve times ; 
also to go every day after dinner into the middle of the 
quadrangle of the asylum and throw his hat into the air 
twelve times, vociferating at each throw. His motive was 
a notion that by this consistency and uniformity of conduct 
he afforded a proof of his sanity. When his physician 
approached him, he recoiled with horror, exclaiming, “ If 
you were to feel my pulse, you would be lord paramount 
over me the rest of my life.” Some lunatics never have 
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any one permanent delusion. One man who fairly reveled 
in the art of lying always had a false report ready about 
his keepers—they ate his food, wore his clothes, and stole 
his tobacco. His madness mainly consisted, however, in 
a morbid love of being noticed. 





It is a novel experience to attend a religious service at 
an insane asylum. Imagine a congregation of lunatics 
and imbeciles, men on one side, women on the other, in 
all stages of physical decay and all degrees of madness. 
Helpless, old, gray-haired fellows, with staring sunken 
eyes and hollow cheeks, mumbling and groaning to them- 
selves, in utter unconsciousness of their surroundings. 
Gaunt-looking, wild-eyed women, with nothing human 
about them but their vanity. Wellington and Napoleon, 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, Catherine de Medi- 
cis and Diana of Poitiers, in full costume, facing each 
other ; God and the devil side by side ; restless girls, who 
make their handkerchiefs into dolls and rabbits and talk 
baby-talk to them, occasionally beating them and tossing 
them in the air. Interspersed throughout this motley 
crowd are bright, keen young faces, with no apparent trace 
of their terrible curse to any but an expert observer ; re- 
fined and cultivated women, who in their lucid intervals 
are as pure and spiritual-minded as angels, and yet are 
like the devil incarnate when the mania seizes them ; fine, 
manly-looking gentlemen, devout, dignified, and scholarly 
to-day, to-morrow like the herd of swine into whom the 
evil spirit enters. On either side of the chapel sit the 
keepers, alert and watchful in case of an emergency. 





All writers on disorders of the mind have found it diffi- 
cult to define insanity. In medical jurisprudence, illusions, 
delusions, hallucinations, incoherence and delirium are all 
phases of insanity. The “Christian Science” people say 
that all sin and all sickness are insanity. Insane people fre- 
quently reason correctly, but from erroneous premises. A 
delusion is nothing but a false premise—the conclusions 
drawn from it may be entirely logical. Dr. Hammond 
tells of a man who thought his hand was made of glass, and 
to prevent its being broken, kept it carefully enclosed in a 
stout case all his life. The mad playwright Bartley 
Campbell fancied that Oliver Cromwell was in his stomach, 
and went around holding it up with his hands because it 
was so heavy. Admitting the premise, the conclusion was 
logical in both cases. There is no reason why a man who 
thinks he has legs of glass, and in other respects is in pos- 
session of all his faculties, should not be capable of mak- 
ing contracts, and responsible for legal acts which have no 
connection with the subject of his madness. Such a 
species of insanity seldom prevents a man from managing 
his own affairs or undertaking any legal relations for 
others. Swedenborg, so celebrated for his visions, who 
was confessedly a madman, fulfilled the duties of his office 
in such a distinguished manner that the King of Sweden 
ennobled him. A case is related of a professor who 
thought that all the Freemasons had entered into a league 
against him, and yet held with high credit a chair in a 
university. Because Mr. Luther R. Marsh happens to be 
the victim of spiritualistic delusions is no sufficient reason 
why he should be unfitted to perform his duties as a com- 
missioner. Most people are prone to delusions or illusions 
of some form or other. Many people never see things 
exactly as they are. If delusions and hallucinations are a 
test of insanity, half the world would be in Junatic asylums. 
Spiritualists, faith-cure people, Mormons, sailors, negroes, 
every one with a grain of superstition, would have to be 
counted on the list. To the layman, the question of 
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insanity is full of strange incongruities and contradictions, 
and the experts themselves frequently are at fault. 





It is an interesting fact, recorded by Pritchard and 
others, that among savage nations mental diseases are 
almost unknown. They come forward with the dawning 
of civilization, and keep pace with the advancement of 
mental culture. The restraints imposed by social order, 
the diversity of interests, the pressure of universal compe- 
tition, overwork, griefs, anxieties and disappointed hopes, 
the artificial life of cities, are among the causes most influ- 
ential among civilized people in the development of insanity. 
Among weak-minded and half-educated people emotional 
religious revivals also operate to a great extent. In France, 
however, the opposite extreme is found, for while indiffer- 
ence to religion sayes the people from religious insanity, 
great numbers lose their reason through the vices for which 
their low moral standard is responsible. Among Quakers 
insanity is rarely known, owing to their strictness of moral 
education and discipline, the restraints imposed by them 
on the imagination and passions, and the absence of all 
religious and other excitement. It is a curious fact that 
raving maniacs are never attacked by any contagious dis- 
ease. Even consumptive disorders, dropsies, and other 
chronic maladies have disappeared on the accession of vio- 
lent insanity. At least two-thirds of the inmates of insane 
asylums in England are paupers ; but that, probably, is no 
evidence as to the prevalence of lunacy among the poor, 
because in the higher ranks of life lunatics are frequently 
cared for at home. The greatest number of recoveries 
from mental disorders occur between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five, being the period of life when the 
greatest physical energy exists. 





Many anecdotes are narrated to illustrate the tact re- 
quired in dealing with lunatics. Among the inmates of an 
asylum near Philadelphia was a man who was considered 
perfectly harmless, but who, having no home, was allowed 
to remain there, being employed to show visitors around. 
The doctor went on the roof with him one day to see about 
repairing it, when the man suddenly turned and suggested 
that they should jump down to the ground together. 
Immediately the doctor replied, “ No, don’t let’s do that. 
Any one can jump down. Let’s go down and see if we can 
jump up.” The lunatic considered the point “ well taken,” 
and agreed. It is almost impossible to tell in many cases 
whether a lunatic is cured or not. There used to be a man 
in Staunton, Va., who had intermittent attacks of insanity. 
He always knew when they were coming, and would return 
to the asylum in good time for treatment. When a wedding 
was announced to take place, he would volunteer to collect 
the hundred dozen eggs necessary for the wedding cake, 
but always with the proviso that he was not “in limbo” 
when the time came. The head of a private asylum in 
England was in the bathroom watching a number of luna- 
tics bathe, when one of them called out, “ Let’s duck the 
doctor,” and they all took up the cry. Seeing his danger, 
the doctor said at once, “ All right, boys, but suppose you 
give a cheer for him first ;” and the noise of their cheer- 
ing brought the keepers in to his rescue. The same doc- 
tor was in a room with a lunatic who by some means had 
possessed himself of a carving-knife. The lunatic informed 
him gravely that he had been ordained by God to cut him 
into little pieces, and much as he regretted it, he should be 
obliged to do it. “ Very well,” said the doctor ; “ of course, 
if that is the case, I shall make no attempt to prevent you ; 
but I see your knife needs sharpening. Allow me to fetch 
a grindstone for you.” And no objection being raised, the 
quick-witted doctor made his escape. 
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RANDOM READING—THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER 





The Great Misogynist - . 
The world, according to Schopenhauer, presents itself as 


- Gentleman's Magazine 


a large masquerade. Every one wears a mask and plays 
his part, but no one shows himself as he is ; and therefore 
the use of the word “ person” (from the Latin, persona, 
a mask,) for man in every European language is singularly 
appropriate. This accounts for the four-legged friend- 
ships of so many men of the better sort, “for wherein 
should one refresh oneself from the endless deception, 
falsity, and malice of mankind if dogs were not there in 
whose honest faces one could look without mistrust ?” 
Schopenhauer’s sympathy with the animal creation is thor- 
oughly Buddhistic, and among the best features of his phi- 
losophy. He declaims feelingly against the cruelty of caging 
birds or chaining dogs, and points out as a flagrant blemish 
in modern morality that the societies for protecting animals 
in Europe and America would be superfluous through 
the whole of heathen Asia. Low as was the estimate habit- 
ually taken by Schopenhauer of men, it may be called high 
in comparison with his judgment of the female sex. His 
observations on this topic are narrow beyond belief, and are 
not calculated to make his memory popular with ladies. 
The nobler and more perfect anything is, he argues, the 
longer time it takes to arrive at maturity (by which reason- 
ing an elephant should be more perfect than a man), so 
that whereas a man’s intellectual powers are not ripe till 
twenty-eight, those of a woman, being matured at eighteen, 
are, so to speak, cut off short in their growth. “ Accord- 
ingly women remain children their lives long, only see 
what is immediately before them, cling to the present, take 
the appearance of things for their reality, and prefer trifles 
to things of the greatest importance.”” The present and 
real having, in consequence of this weaker intellect, more 
influence over women than over men, for whom the past 
and the future and abstract principles have more reality, it 
follows that women have more pity and charity than men, 
but less justice and conscientiousness. Injustice is, indeed, 
woman’s fundamental fault ; for nature, in making her the 
weaker, has directed her to the use of deceit in place of 
force, so that the art of dissimulation is as much nature’s 
special provision for woman as horns are for a bull or the 
faculty of emitting ink for the cuttle-fish. Accordingly 
women, if we may take his word for it, are oftener guilty of 
judicial perjury than men are, and Schopenhauer thinks it 
fairly questionable whether they should be deemed capa- 
ble of taking an oath at all in a court of law. But he 
would have their disabilities go further than this. “I am 
of the opinion,” he says, “that before a tribunal the testi- 
mony of a woman should, ceteris paribus, have less weight 
than a man’s, so that, for example, two male witnesses 
should outweigh any two, or even four female witnesses. 
For I believe that the female sex in the mass emits daily 
three times as many lies as the male.” Women, too, being 
with rare exceptions, inclined to extravagance, property 
ought to be protected from their folly. “ They should 
never be considered free agents, but always stand under 
effective male supervision, either of their father, their hus- 
band, their son, or the state—as it is in India. They 
should never be allowed to have the free disposal of a prop- 
erty not earned by themselves. A woman needs always a 
guardian, and should, therefore, never act as one.” Will 
the fair sex indorse the following? “ Between men exists 
by nature mere indifference, but between women exists by 
nature hostility. * * * Even when they meet in the 











streets they look at one another as Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines.” But “only the beclouded intellect of man could 
apply the term ‘fair’ to the low-grown, narrow-shouldered, 
wide-hipped and short-legged sex. * * * More just- 
ly than the fair might one call the female sex the un- 
esthetic. Neither for music, nor poetry, nor the plastic 
arts have they any real sense or perception ; it is mere ape- 
like imitation, another form of coquetry, if they affect and 
pretend to it.” Schopenhauer would have the position of 
women altered in a thoroughly reactionary sense, for the 
ancients and eastern people allotted to women a far more 
fitting position than we do with our old-French gallantry 
and absurd respect for women. “The European lady is 
a being that should not exist ; there should only be house- 
wives and girls who hope to become housewives, and they 
should be brought up, therefore, not to arrogance, but to 
domesticity and subjection.” According to Mr. Baring- — 
Gould it is in this reactionary direction that German ideas 
and practice with regard to the position of women have 
actually been moving in recent years. Let us therefore be 
thankful that the influence of Mr. Mill and Mr. Spencer 
has moved us in the reverse and far more liberal direction. 
Selfishness Fustified - - - Chambers’ Fournal 
Those good folks who cry out so loudly for naturalness 
seem to be oblivious how largely the friction of everyday 
life is avoided by well-considered artificiality. What is 
more perfect than the artificiality which makes a well-bred 
person conceal his feelings from the persistent button- 
holer, or the even more polished and enviable artificiality 
which enables the well-bred possessor of tact to shake off 
the attentions of the bore, whose conduct, let it be remem- 
bered, is thoroughly natural? What is more graceful or 
necessary than the artificiality with which a person of deli- 
cate taste will conceal from a stranger or a dear friend the 
pain that is being endured or the grief that is felt? Those 
folks who pride themselves on their naturalness are, after 
all, only indulging their innate selfishness ; it costs a little 
trouble to be artificial ; it is ever so much easier to speak 
out whatever first enters our heads. Beshrew such natu- 
ralness! A little artificiality will contrive to rob of its sting 
and annoyance a criticism or a piece of advice which would 
otherwise fail utterly of its purpose if it be any other than 
to ruffle the temper of the recipient. With a little more arti- 
ficiality introduced into married life, is it not evident that 
the sum of misery caused by “incompatibility of temper ” 
would be reduced? But no. We are told that we must 
be natural ; and so husband and wife go their own ways, 
regardless of each other’s failings, to conciliate which in 
any manner would demand a call upon that artificiality 
which is so universally decried and clumsily practiced. 
Would it not be far happier for both were they mutually to 
pretend to overlook—indeed not to notice—each other’s 
troublesome failings ? Would not thus a grain of artificiality 
succeed in enabling even characters otherwise utterly 
incompatible to get on very satisfactorily? Indeed, were 
this not well understood by a great number of very ex- 
cellent people, how miserable would be the world ! 
The Vocations of Men - - - Mail and Express 
Much has been written of late concerning the long lives 
of those who folJow literary pursuits, and some interesting 
statistics as to the age of writers have seen thelight. With 
the familiar instances of Goethe, Voltaire, and a score or 
two more of past days and with the more modern cases of 
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the laureate, Mr. Browning and Mr. Bailey, the author of 
“ Festus "—long may they live—I am not inclined to con- 
cern myself. With a full sense of my own incompetency 
to deal scientifically with the subject, I wish, nevertheless, 
to place matters on a scientific basis. All professions are 
healthy as compared with trades. What men are longer 
lived than scientists, archeologists—there is no profession 
of archeology, but let that pass—lawyers, clergymen, 
physicians, actors? In some professions, notably the bar, 
to which might be added the stage, the early training is 
said, in a half-serious banter, to kill off the weaklings. 
To some extend this is true of all professions. Men with- 
out self-control die, as a rule, young, whatever their occu- 
pations. In other cases, however, the conditions under 
which the classes named exist are the most favorable. 
The two things that most readily kill men who attain 
middle age are anxiety or loss of interest. The man who 
goes to bed not knowing whether a turn in the market may 
elevate him to wealth or steep him in ruin, dies of soften- 
ing of the brain. He who has made his fortune and retired 
feels, unless he has cultivated a hobby, that he has no place 
in the world, and dies of inanition. As a rule the pro- 
fessional man of fifty has learned what he cando. If he 
is unfit for the line he took, he has slipped out of it; if he 
is making a fortune, it is a career full of interest and with 
little trouble or anxiety to himself. It is not his own 
case that the barrister pleads, the physician combats and 
the parson arraigns. If, again, he is but moderately 
successful, his earnings, though small, are pretty safe. He 
gets as near an approximation to security as fate in a world 
such as this accords, and he may hope, barring exceptional 
circumstances, that the future will be as the past. His 
occupation, meanwhile, brings him consideration and intel- 
ligent surroundings, and his life is fairly and pleasantly 
varied. Once the philosopher temperament is reached, the 
combustion of life is very rapid. 
The Individual Soul - - Harper's Bazar 
You fancy that you are inseparable from your husband, 
your wife, your child. Yet, after all, how near one another 
are you? Apart you are by all the breadth and spaces of 
individuality. You sit before each other, and if you were 
walled up alive and alone you could hardly be more inac- 
cessible to each other, more remote from each other. 
Have you the least idea of what is passing in that brain 
before you—what memories, in which you have no share, 
at this moment sweep through it? What old sorrow, 
glooming again at some chance encounter of sound or 
scent, casts its shadow over the eye for an instant, and you 
have no sympathy with it. What old joy makes the heart 
beat more quickly and you know nothing of it! With the 
best desires for union, for complete knowledge of each 
other, for absolute confidence, for life melting into life, a 
thousand inextricable, inexplicable little threads catch and 
hold you in their meshes, imprison you, lead you and keep 
you apart. The mother, too, who thinks her little daughter 
is utterly at one with her, has never a thought unshared 
with her, might find, could she but penetrate the recesses 
of the child’s heart, a life as distinct from the outer one, 
lived all unconsciously, but a necessary fact of identity and 
individual*development and growth, as the ripening seed 
is distinct from the corolla of the flower. Many of these 
souls desire and long to approach each other, to be known, 
to become a part eacl? of the other, to lay aside this lone- 
liness. But yet it is in loneliness they must tread the wine 
press of their sufferings, only in less loneliness must drink 
their draught of joy—a loneliness that can only be laid 
aside with. life, if even then. And the most awe-inspiring 
fact of all this loneliness is the loneliness of death at last, 
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the going down alone into the depths of the dark river, the 
proof of its cold waters, the moment when neither pitying 
face nor loving lips nor helping hand can reach us, the 
entrance into the unknown; alone but for the trust that as 
we came into this world only to be met by loving arms, it 
is loving arms again that shall meet us there ; alone unless 
a great hope walks with us, a hope which must also have 
walked with us here if we would have its companionship 
when the waters close around us, without which the lone- 
liness is indeed appalling, but with which it ceases to be 
known, or to be felt, or to exist. 


A Problem to Solve - - The Washington Republican 


Will some kind soul inform the Republican why it is 
that all the people who go to theaters don’t some time, by 
accident, take it into their heads to go on the same night ? 
Why it is that in the course of a week it often happens 
that the house is just evenly filled every night? Why is it 
that the receipts for a whole week do not vary more than 
$10 or $12, and seldom more than $50 on a night? In a 
city like New York or London, a piece often has a run of 
six months or a year, with full houses all the time, but 
very few, if any, turned away. How is it that audiences 
of just such a particular size will distribute themselves 
over such a large period? What law is it that regulates 
the attendance at the theaters and makes the audiences 
almost uniform? There can’t be an understanding among 
the people as to who will go and who will not. The size 
of the audience is in one sense purely accidental, and the 
puzzle is, how a series of accidents can be of so uniform a 
character. Why is it that sometimes everybody doesn’t 
conclude to go Monday night or Wednesday night, or 
some other particular time? Is there any reason why an 
accident of that kind should not happen? And yet it 
never does happen. It must be by some unseen, unknown, 
mystic influence that the theatergoers of a community ap- 
portion themselves to the various nights of the week, so 
that the attendance shall be about the same each night. 


Astrology and Science — Prof. Proctor—Philadelphia Times 


There are many even in these days who have a lingering 
affection for the fancies of the astrologers of old. Astrol- 
ogy was for so many years a part of religion that we can- 
not wonder to find it still possessing attractions for the 
more emotional and less reasoning folk. It was but yes- 
terday, as it were, that even the most learned and the most 
gifted among men accepted the influence of the stars as 
scarcely to be doubted. Francis Bacon wasa firm believer 
in astral influences, though he rejected the absurdities of 
the popular astrology of his day. And a greater than 
Bacon, one William Shakespeare, refers repeatedly to stel- 
lar influences as real, nay, definitely says in the fifteenth 
sonnet that in his belief the world (this huge state, he 


calls it) 
—presenteth naught, but shows 


Whereon the stars in secret influence comment. 


If men like Bacon and Shakespeare, antipodal in their 
ways of viewing things—one the master analyst, the other, 
and the greater, a master in synthesis (the poetic or cre- 
ative faculty)—thus held kindred views in favor of astrology, 
so short a while since as three centuries ago, can we won- 
der if many should still have faith in doctrines which have 
been in vogue among all civilized races for many thousands 
of years, and had been part of the religion of the most civ- 
ilized races of their time, the old Egyptians and Assyrians, 
during a period compared with which the duration of the 
European nations seems but brief, the history of America 
but asa breath. Has science disproved the imagined influ- 
ences of the stars? Science has no more done this than 
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she has disproved (what I believe no student of science 
has ever cared to attack) the doctrines of the resurrection 
of the body and the life everlasting. What science has 
done has been simply to show that the heavenly bodies 
are not what they were thought to be when men attributed 
to this orb influence on the mind, to that other rule over 
the body ; to this planet sway in love, to that chief rule in 
war; to these orbs influences for good, to those potent 
powers for working evil. The basis on which men of old 
built their ideas about the influences of the planets has 
been shown to be altogether wanting in solidity and con- 
sistency. If, however, any believers in the old ideas about 
the stars should say to the student of science, “ May not 
these ideas be sound though the reasoning on which they 
are based is unsound?” the student of science cannot 
answer absolutely “ No.” All he can say is, the thing is 
so utterly unlikely that nothing but an overwhelming 
mass of evidence in its favor would render it even worth 
thinking about ; and, as a matter of fact, we have no evi- 
dence at all in its favor, but a rather overwhelming mass 
of evidence against it, if only we thought it worth while to 
use such evidence to disprove what nobody believes who 
is competent to form an opinion for himself. 
Mental Overwork - - - The London Lancet 
Some interesting, though not novel, observations on the 
symptoms of mental fatigue were discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Anthropological Society. The result of 
these investigations goes to prove that weariness of mind, 
the result of work, like other forms of exhaustion, is recog- 
nizable under the two different though related aspects of 
irritability and of incapacity. Further careful inquiry into 
the same subject would probably show that, here as else- 
where, the former of these conditions is introductory to 
the latter, and is the natural sequel of that stage of appar- 
ently successful overaction which is seen when an organ 
still fully capable is unduly stimulated. The observations 
referred to were culled from a series of reports by school 
teachers, and included details of their own sensations as 
well as of the children under their care. The signs of 
mental irritability were apparent in sleeplessness and ner- 
vous laughter; of fatigue, in sleepiness and incapacity for 
task work. Lolling, yawning and a languid manner told 
that the will was flagging. Headache suggested overstrain 
in study combined with defective ventilation, and perhaps 
a too-sparing diet ; while some curious facts bearing on 
the causation of color blindness and somnambulism were 
also noted. Thus, in one case the blue-color perception 
was for a time obliterated, and the sufferer from this defect 
found herself painting ivy leaves a bright orange ; while in 
another a student, having retired to rest on the eve of an 
examination, awoke at his desk to find that he had been 
busily engaged in drawing humorous cartoons relating to a 
former conversation. Here we have an instance of cere- 
bral irritation due to overwork, which suggests a somewhat 
close connection between dreaming and somnambulism, 
and affords a clue to the physiology of the latter condition. 
Overwork, both mental and bodily, is at once the most 
general and the least regarded form of illness to which we 
are liable in the present age. Do what we may, it is next 
to impossible to escape from it ; but there is, at all events, 
a certain satisfaction in being able to recognize its features. 
We must not forget, however, that it is also to a consider- 
able extent a preventable evil, and it is certainly a matter 
for satisfaction that this fact is not ignored by the reforming 
party in the Legislature. Its treatment in individual cases 
requires chiefly that due attention be paid to the two great 
essentials of timely rest and wholesome diet. Work, how- 
ever irksome, may, it is generally allowed, be undertaken 
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on avery liberal scale, if it is not too continuous, but is 
broken by timely and adequate intervals of rest. The 
value of a plain and liberal dietary is hardly less, and we 
may take it as a maxim for the times that, so long as appe- 
tite and sleep are unimpaired, there is no dangerous degree 
of overwork, and conversely, that a failure in either of these 
respects should be regarded as a warning signal, to which 
attention should be paid by relieving the strain of exertion. 
Philadelphia Press 


Little in the great field covered by the Sunday Press in 
the past six months has excited the interest awakened by 
the answers of successful men in Philadelphia to the ques- 
tions addressed to them upon the conditions of success. 
The kind of men who succeed, and the chance of success 
are embraced in the not less interesting inquiry just made 
and printed by Mr. J. H. Walker, of Worcester. Worces- 
ter is a quiet, conservative place, of steady life, large capi- 
tal, and stable business. It is a place in which one would 
be likely to assume that the sons of rich and successful 
men would probably grow to fill the place, wealth and work 
of their fathers. But Mr. Walker found that the sort of 
men who succeed are the new men. In 1840 Worcester 
had 30 leading manufacturers, of whon) 28 began as jour- 
neymen and 2 as sons of manufacturers. Of 75 manufac- 
turers in 1850, 6 only were sons of manufacturers, only 
6 of 107 in 1860, and of 176 manufacturers in 1878, only 
15. The chance that the head of a manufacturing busi- 
ness will be reached by the son of an owner in Worcester 
for forty years has been pretty steadily about one in ten of 
the total chances of going to the head. As the sons of 
manufacturers in Worcester in 1840 could not have been, 
taking 30 manufacturers as the number, 1 per cent. of the 
population, the chances for success for them was above 
the average, but not so far above as to discourage young 
men without this good fortune. The chance that property 
will stay two generations in one family seems also to be 
about one in ten in Worcester. Of the 30 manufacturers 
in 1840, 14 of whom died or retired with property, only 3 
in 1888 had left sons with money ; of the 75 in 1850, the 
sons of only 6 survive now ; and of 107 in 1860, 8 only 
were represented by sons in the business world of Worces- 
ter twenty-eight years later. The business field at any 
given year is apt to look to young men as if all the leading 
places were filled by men whose sons were certain to enjoy 
the advantages of wealth and likely to take the places of 
their fathers. But there is not over one chance in ten 
that this will take place, and scarcely this that wealth will 
be left by those who inherit it ; while of those in business 
on any date, one-fourth drop out in five years, one-half in 
ten, and two-thirds in fifteen years. Nine places out of 
ten thirty years hence are therefore open to those who to- 
day have nothing. What sort of men will these be? Out 
of 56 leading business men in Worcester in 1845, 61 per 
cent. were church members, 27 churchgoers and 12 non- 
religious. The first class remained in business an average 
of 144 years, the next 114, and the last five, the general 
average being 124, so that in Worcester it is literally true 
of the non-religious in business that they “ shall not live 
out half their days.” Of 157 men in business in Worcester 
in 1870, in the permanent lines of traffic, 5 out of 6 were 
either church members or churchgoers, and at the end of 
fifteen years, in 1885, when 62 had gone out of business, 
the proportion remained the same. Either the time is not 
long enough for a fair average or religion is a less import- 
ant factor now than forty years ago. These facts suffi- 
ciently show, at least for a small city, how little inherited 
wealth acts as a factor in success, how wide the field of 
success to the new man, and how generally it is occupied 
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by those in some way identified with church life. The 
proportions, doubtless, vary elsewhere, and in a place like 
Philadelphia inherited wealth is a more powerful factor 
than in a smaller place. Of the thirty-five persons who re- 
turned incomes of over $100,000, in 1864, in this city, nine- 
tenths are to-day represented by descendants enjoying 
wealth, and two-thirds of these are in active business. 
The proportion is about the same in different classes down 
to $75,000; but in the ranks from $40,000 to $50,000 the 
gaps are numerous after twenty-four years. In great cities 
money is lost with as much rapidity as it is made. There 
is no fiction so groundless as the one that the chances are 
all gone. There was more money made in the last fifteen 
years in real estate than in the previous fifteen, and more in 
that than in the fifteen before, and more will be made in the 
next fifteen than in the last. This is t:ae in every trade, 
and we venture to say that not in one case out of ten will 
it be made by the sons of those having money now. 
An Idea of Solar Energy - - The New York Sun 
The most satisfactory way of arriving at an idea of the 
enormous energy of the sun (says a writer in the Scots- 
man) is by measuring the amount of heat which his rays 
are capable of generating ; and further, by our knowledge 
of the relation which exists between heat and mechanical 
work, we are able at once to estimate the amount of work 
which the sun is capable of doing, and also the quantity 
of energy he must be losing year by year. By suitable 
arrangements we can cause a certain quantity of his radia- 
tion to be absorbed by water or other substance, and note 
the rise of temperature which results, and as we know the 
mechanical equivalent of each degree of temperature in 
water, for instance, it is only a matter of calculation to 
arrive at a knowledge of the sun’s total energy. Like every- 
thing else connected with this wonderful body, figures 
give us no adequate conception of his energy, and various 
illustrations have been used by different investigators. 
Thus, Herschel considered it in relation to the quantity of 
ice which it would melt in a given time, and states that the 
amount of heat which the earth receives when the sun is 
overhead would melt an inch thickness of ice in two hours 
and thirteen minutes. From this it can be calculated that 
if the body of the sun were entirely surrounded by a sheet 
of ice on its surface of more than a mile in thickness, the 
sun’s heat would entirely melt this coating of ice in the 
same time—namely, two hours and thirteen minutes. 
Professor Young uses an even more striking illustration. 
He says: “If we could build up a solid column of ice 
from the earth to the sun, two miles and a quarter in 
diameter, spanning the inconceivable abyss of 95,000,000 
miles, and if then the sun should concentrate his power 
upon it, it would dissolve and melt, not in an hour, nor in 
a minute, but in a single second ; one swing of the pen- 
dulum, and it would be water ; seven more, and it would 
be dissipated in vapor.” Of course, of this enormous 
quantity of heat the earth receives but a very small fraction. 
The remainder, except, of course, what the other planets 
receive, passes away into space, and is lost for ever, so far 
as can be ascertained, to the solar system. if we estimate 
in mechanical power what we do receive, we find this to be 
on each square foot of surface equivalent, on the average, 
to about fifty tons raised a mile high yearly, or to one 
horse-power continuously acting, to every thirty square 
feet of the earth’s surface. It is by this enormous supply 


of energy that the whole world is kept alive and active. It 
keeps us warm, and drives our steam-engines and water- 
wheels ; it circulates our atmosphere, and brings us rain and 
snow in due season ; it grows and nourishes our plants and 


It is the source of almost every earthly blessing. 
12 


animals. 
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How to be Ruined - The National Review 


The doctrine of the “maturity of the chances,” com- 
bined with the doctrine of the “ vein of luck,” advanced 
by the deported gambler (and rogue) Steinmetz as the 
two fundamental principles for successful gambling, curi- 
ously illustrate the utter inability of the gambling mind to 
reason soundly. One doctrine really means that the luck 
must change, not telling the gambler whether it will change 
sooner or later ; the other really means that luck may be 
trusted not to change for a while, not telling the gambler 
how long that “ while” may be trusted to last. And the 
poor simpleton, for even gambling rogues like Steinmetz 
are but simpletons at bottom, cannot see that the two doc- 
trines necessarily fill the record for all possible events, and 
must, therefore, be utterly valueless in considering the 
chances for any particular event or series of events. What- 
ever happens, one or the other law must be justified, but 
gamblers rejoice at this as evidence in favor of the two 
laws instead of seeing that it proves both to be worthless. 
Does a gambler who has been lucky win afresh ? then the 
gamblers around see in the case an illustration of the “ vein 
of luck.” Does the luck change ? then they proclaim, with 
equal wisdom, their faith in the doctrine of the “ maturity 
of the chances.” They may not use these precise words ; 
on the contrary, their words may be anything but precise ; 
in one case they may say, “ He has the devil’s own luck,” 
and in the other they may swear lustily because, having 
backed his luck, they have lost money. But the ideas are 
there all the same. And since every single experience of 
every gambler is bound to confirm his belief that luck will 
either change or continue unchanged, his faith in the fun- 
damental idiocies of gambling, the “ vein of luck” and the 
“maturity of the chances,” grows constantly in strength 
and fervor. The belief that in the long run luck must run 
even is not quite so obviously misleading as either of the 
two, the combination of which it really represents. It is 
true, indeed, in a sense ; but it is misleading all the same. 
It means so much less than believers in it imagine! Con- 
sider how little it really promises. If the gambler when he 
loses assures himself on the strength of this law that he 
must one day recover all he has lost, what an argument he 
should find in that against gambling! For what earthly 
use can there be in continuing a precess which, if con- 
tinued long enough, is bound to land you where you began? 
But the fatal trouble about this article of the gambler’s 
faith is, that it says nothing about a beginning. It applies 
to every stage of his progress, in or out of pocket. 


The Calcutta Gazette 


To see a Chinese compositor “setting up” is a sight. 
His case flanks him on three sides, and slopes from the 
ground to the height of about five feet. The type-boxes 
number hundreds, and even then he has to have recourse 
to a type-cutter every now and then for some character 
in the manuscript which he has not in his case, and which 
must be cut for him. The Chinese type-cutter is usually 
a surprisingly expert artificer. The business of a Chinese 
sub-editor is rendered more lively by the fact that each . 
word in Chinese is a unit in itself and not made up of let- 
ters. His work comprises altering the vocabulary so 
as to suit his supply of ready-made characters as much as 
possible ; and this is no easy matter when it is considered 
that the papers try generally to follow the high-flown style 
of the classics, and the writers strive to display their knowl- 
edge very often by the use of words of “learned length 
and thundering sound,” much to the disgust of the pig- 
tailed ‘‘ sub,” who ruthlessly substitutes every-day lan- 
guage for the studied elegancies of the leader-writers. 


A Chinese Compositor - - i 
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Equatorial—Tracy Robinson—Travellers Record 
My soul awakes when the jaguar wakes, 
As the sun withdraws his ray ; 
Throws off the day and awakes and shakes, 
With a jaguar-hunger for prey ; 


Awakes from the dull routine, and slakes 
Its so fiercely burning thirst 

In the west, where the crimson sunset lakes 
Bathe the isles of gold immersed. 


In the sunset first its fierce hunger and thirst 
Does my craving soul allay, 

Where mid gleams of glory burst on burst, 
Night folds away the day ; 


Then far afloat on the sea remote 
Where fringes of rain-clouds trail, 

Or near the shore where a silent beat 
Sails past with a palm-branch sail. 


Down where the deck of the cyclone wreck 
Is rotting upon the reef, 

The red waves rise like a serpent’s neck, 
And recoil like a guilty thief. 


And east, in the East ! Did ever wild beast, 
In the rage of a caged unrest, 

Turn east and west, and west and east, 
As I turn east and west ? 


For a full moon rides the azure tides, 

And pours down the airy way 
Floods gossamer soft as the veil that hides 
A queen on her bridal day! 





Elate, elate! When the hunter, Fate, 
Speeds his swift and deadly dart,— 

Sate, with the blood of sunsets sate, 

And of beauty’s beating heart,— 


Perhaps in a clime that is more sublime 
My semblance again may roam, 

To prey on the shores where Father Time 
Shall have found an eternal home ! 


A Presentiment—Edith S. Tupper—AInter-Ocean 
O fill the wine cup brimming o’er ! 
And drink to love again, 
For despite of music, jest and kiss 
A thought comes full of pain. 


That day will surely dawn, my own, 
When you and I must part ; 

When Fate, with steady, cruel hand, 
Will tear us heart from heart. 


When a ghastly, withering frost, love, 
Will blast the buds of June ; 

When our careless life’s sweet song will be 
Jangled and out of tune. 


So fill love's wine cup brimming full, 
Drink nectar while we may ; 

Then let Fate bring whate’er she will, 
We shall have had our day. 


Cain's Wife—Sam T. Clover—Chicago News 
Where did he get her ? 
Who was her brother ? 
Had she a sister ? 
Had she a mother ? 
Was she pre-Adamic— 
Born before history— 
With her identity 
Shrouded in mystery ? 


Maid of Pheenicia, 
Egypt, Arabia, 
Africa, India, 
Or sun-kissed Suabia ? 
Who was her father ? 
Was he a viking, 
Cruising about 
Just to his liking ; 
Out of the Whenceness, 
@ver the water, 
Into the Where, 
Bringing his daughter? 
Native of Norway, 
Denmark or Sweden ? 
Lured by the charms 
Of the Garden of Eden ? 
Blonde or brunette ? 
Rounded or slender ? 
Fiery or frigid ? 
Haughty or tender? 
Why are her graces 
Unknown to fame ? 
Where did Cain meet her ? 
What was her name ? 
Whisper it softly— 
Say, can it be 
The lady we seek 
Was R. Haggard’s “ She” ? 
Tell me, ye sages, 
Students of Life, 
Answer my query :— 
Who was Cain’s wife ? 






Spiritualism —Gerritt Smith—Boston Transcript 


I am weary to-night ; I am sad, 
And I scarce can tell what has come o’er me ; 
But a shadow hangs over my soul, 
And a specter seems flitting before me ; 
And the room with gray twilight is filled, 
Where, sad, 2nd alone, I am sitting ; 
While back and forth out of the gloom 
The specter seems silently flitting. 


The face is so wan and so white 
You would call it the face of a spirit, 
And yet, in the darkness alone, 
I look on it calmly nor fear it. 
And the eyes that gaze into my own 
Have a look that will haunt me forever, 
While the sorrowful lips part to speak, 
And the words I'll forget never—never ! 


Like a death-knell they fall on my soul ; 

They're the words that you spoke when we parted, 
When I knew it were best you should go, 

Though we both must live on broken-hearted. 
When you held my hand in soft clasp, 

And I knew I should love you forever, 
Although when you faltered, “ Farewell !” 

I felt we should meet again—never. 


Hush ! listen ! nor think that I rave 
When I say : From a shadowy land 
An angel awakens the lost 
And once more before us they stand. 
The faces that once we held dear, 
That long have been gone from our view, 
Come, as this dear face comes to-night, 
With all the old sweetness we knew. 
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This shadowy land is the Past, 
And Mem'ry the angel of light 
That brings to the vision to-day 
The sweet scenes of old from its night. 
So I sit with my sad thoughts, alone, 
And picture your face in the gloaming ; 
And I know, though I live in “ to-day,” 
That my heart in the Past still is roaming. 


Better Men—W*m. Lyle—The Fournalist 
We pray that the world grow better, 
And we say its roads are rough; 
We fret over fancied sorrows, 
But the world is good enough. 
Springs the bright grain if we sow it, 
There is work for hand and pen, 
Nature ever smiles on effort— 
What we want is better men. 


By the cloud we know the sunshine ; 
Smiles >re sweetest after tears ; 
After toiling cometh resting, 
And calming of our fears. 
Shall we murmur that the snow falls— 
Doth not Summer come again ? 
Ah! this might be half an Eden, 
If we just had better men. 


When the Summer fails to reach us, 
And dear love shall lose its power, 
When the angel, hope, refuses 
To illume the darkened hour, 
We may ban the world for coldness, 
But our course is clear till then— 
Let us face toward its sunshine, 
And fill it with better men! 


Better fathers, friends and brothers— 

More its worth to understand ; 
Better hearts toward each other, 

And sometimes a helping hand. 
Never whimper of decadence 

When misfortune meets our ken, 
The old world will answer nobly 

To the claims of better men. 


The Briar Rose—F. M. B.—From Goethe 

"T was a youth a rose-bud spied, 
Rose-bud brightly blowing. 

*T was so sweet and fresh beside, 

Bathed in dew, the hedge-row’s pride, 
Through its green leaves showing. 

Rose-bud, rose-bud, rose-bud red, 
Rose-bud brightly blowing. 


Cried the youth, “I'll gather thee, 
Rose-bud brightly blowing.” 
Rose-bud cried, “I'll pierce thee deep, 
Till at thought of me you'll weep, 
See! my thorns I’m showing.” 
Rose-bud, rose-bud, rose-bud red, 
Rose-bud brightly blowing. 


But the cruel youth snapped off 
Rose-bud brightly blowing. 
Pricking deep, she vainly cried, 
Bowed her lovely head and died, 
Heart with grief o’erflowing. 
Rose-bud, rose-bud, rose-bud red, 
Rose-bud brightly blowing. 


A Special Correspondent—London World 
Dear friend, | sit alone to night, 
And so to you I fain would write ; 
But not in humdrum black and white, 
With common ink and paper. 
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Such words as I would say to you 
Should blazoned be in tender hue, 
As monks of old in missals drew 
Initials tall and taper. 
. 


If I could borrow just a part 
Of all their quaint symbolic art, 
I might translate what's in my heart, 
Perhaps, in fitting fashion ; 
But where’s the modern pen can hold 
Sufficient store of red and gold 
To paint this leaflet, snowy cold, 
With tints of pain or passion ? 


In vain you'll seek, then, on this page 
Fair fancies from a bygone age ; 
Yet if your wish my thoughts engage, 
There is a way of gleaning 
Love's golden grain that through them shines; 
So do not heed those written signs, 
For you must read between the lines 
To gather all my meaning. 


A Reflection—Alice W. Rollins—Pittsburgh Bulletin 


So near the mirror does it stand,— 
The vase of peacock feathers gay,— 

They seem to bend from either hand 
To gaze within its depths all day. 


They gaze and gaze—but cannot see ! 
The burnished bronze, the peacock-blues, 
The shaded emeralds and browns,— 
Naught does the careful mirror lose. 


Those from the mirror gazing back, 
If anything more charming seem ; 
More wonderful the feathery bronze, 
The blue-and-emerald iris- gleam. 


And yet they never, never know 
It is themselves so pictured -there ; 
They gaze, but cannot understand 
That it is they who are so fair. 


Poor pretty things! I'd rather be 
A little, just a little plain, 

And know just what I really am, 
Even with a conscious pang of pain. 


I'd rather see, and understand, 

And suffer,—in deep passion whirled,— 
Than be as fair and calm as they, 

With no sensation in the world. 


The Dreamers—Arthur O' Shaughnessy— Washington Critic 


We are the music makers, 

And weare the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams ; 
World losers and world forsakers 

On whom the pale moon gleams ; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire's glory ; 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown ; 

And three, with a new song’s measure, 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


A breath of our inspiration 

Is the life of each generation ; 
A wondrous thing of our dreaming, 
Unearthly, impossible seeming. 

The soldier, the king, and the peasant 
Are working together in one, 

Till our dreams shall become their present 
And their work in the world be done. 
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TURNING THE LEAVES—BOOK CHAT AND GOSSIP 





America will not produce a book like Robert Elsmere for 
years to come. Every sentence is flavored with the ripe- 
ness of centuries. It reflects like a mirror the two great 
characteristics of the English race, of which we as yet 
have no personal conception—the deep sense of life’s seri- 
ousness and of responsibility to one’s fellow creatures. The 
American lives for himself, primarily, consistently, exclus- 
ively : the advanced, thoughtful Englishman realizes that he 
is but a component part of a vast structure, and his indi- 
viduality is abased before his sense of duty to that struct- 
ure’s preservation and perfecting. The key-note of the 
book is theology, a question with whose froth an American 
writer may concern himself, but never with the substance. 
We are too light and impatient to wrestle with problems 
which are reaching their old age hand in hand with older 
civilizations. The book itself is most interesting, although 
padded out to the three-volume length, Still the padding 
is in true George Eliot style, and a fine, cultivated intellect 
makes us forget the want of incident. There are a large 
number of characters, but all are carefully handled and each 
stands out with the sharp individuality of Robert Elsmere 
himself. The most delightful character is old Mrs. Els- 
mere, but there is only a flash of her; she is gone just as 
we have begun to want more. The enthusiastic, aspiring, 
faulty, human Elsmere ; the saintly, narrow, self-reliant, 
tender Catherine ; the passionate, ambitious, foolish, wo- 
manly Rose ; the burnt-out, morbid, self-conscious egotist, 
Langham, are characters drawn with such vividness, such 
bold, sure strokes, that they will abide. Altogether the 
book is the most remarkable which England has produced 
for many years, and the patience with which the mass of 
detail is slowly and sequentially evolved is enough to 
stagger the airy American author. But what will endear 
it to every reader, literary or otherwise, is the intense, 
uncovered human nature which throbs and pulsates 
through every line. They live and breathe, those people, 
and they scale the heights and writhe in the depths. 





It is well that Lucas Malet made her reputation on 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife. Had she begun with A Council 
of Perfection she would have had to wait longer for it. 
This latest effort of a bright woman’s pen is that dreary 
infliction known as a study of character. Miss Casteen, 
her father, her friends, her volatile lover are all studies ; 
nice, neat, correct, conscientious studies. But with that 
all is said. There is not a shred of plot, not an incident 
worthy of the name, not even a fine descriptive passage. 
One is so bored by the time he gets to the end of the 
book that he does not even feel sorry for the heroine. 
Although-the author occasionally drops into colloquialisms 
her style is generally abovethe average. She lacks passion 
and poetry, and sense of the picturesque, but she is clear, 
concise and without a doubt intellectual. 





The following—as told by one of the Lippincotts—is an 
amusing commentary on human nature. For a month after 
its appearance The Quick or the Dead fell perfectly flat. 
Never had there been a number of the magazine which 
promised to be such a dead failure. People who began it 
could not read it through; considered it too stupid for 
discussion, and never thought of calling it risqué. The 
one commentary on it was, “Stuff!” Then the Critic 
appeared with the following remark: “ It is to be hoped 
that no American mother will allow her daughter to read 
The Quick or the Dead.” The papers immediately 
pounced upon the neglected story, took up Miss Gilder’s 


war-cry, devoted columns to the “immorality” of this most 
guileless of books, and the result was an enormous sale. 
The three Old-English stories by the same author, which 
are altogether proper, have had no sale to speak of. 


Edgar Fawcett’s Confessions of Claude is about to 
receive the honor of being translated into the French for 
the Journal des Débats. It is just the sort of story to suit 
the French palate. There is insanity, jealousy, murder, 
hanging, and a good deal more psychological burrowings 
in the morbid field—all of which is treated with the light, 
masterly touch which only two or three of our writers have 
managed to acquire from the French. 


What is The Adventuress, and who is the author? Dur- 
ing the middle of May the Herald contained a cablegram 
from England which stated that the reading public were 
very much excited over the coming publication of The 
Adventuress. The book was described as being far bolder 
and more clever than As In a Looking-Glass, and it was 
hinted that many of its characters were drawn from living 
and well-known persons. Aroused by this news, one of 
the leading book-sellers of New York cabled to his London 
agents to send out a copy of the book as soon as it was 
published, or if the cost was not more than three shillings, 
to send fifty. An answer was received stating that no such 
book was announced, or known. A letter was then written 
urging further inquiry, and the answer again stated that no 
such work could be found. Is it that Mr. Oakey Hall has 
played a joke upon his literary friends in this country, or 
is there a book called The Adventuress in existence but 
printed for private circulation only ? 


One of the most magnificent specimens of book manu- 
facturing is The Restigouche and its Salmon Fishing, by 
Dean Sage, published by David Douglass, of Edinburgh, 
and printed by T. and A. Constable, of which a few 
copies have found their way to New York. The edition 
was limited to one hundred and five copies, twenty-five 
for sale in England, twenty-five for sale in this country, 
fifty for presentation, and five for libraries. The price of 
the book is $115.00 per copy. It isalarge octavo volume, 
printed upon thick, clear linen paper, with wide margins ; 
bound in black canvas-like cloth, with the interleaves of 
green. The etchings and engravings were done by George 
Reid, R.S.A., Stephen Parrish, Mrs. Lea-Merritt, Burn- 
Murdock, C. A. Platt, Henry Sandham, John Adam, C. 
O. Murray, J. Wycliffe Taylor, G. S. Ferrier, and Francis 
Barlow, and are from photographs and sketches taken on 
the famous river. The views of the salmon pools, of the 
old moose standing in the alders, of the spearing by torch- 
light, of the camp and of the river by moonlight are all 
exquisitely beautiful. That of the camp fire is too dark to 
be effective. Taking the work altogether, it is the hand- 
somest book of the season, and it makes one sad to hear 
that the etchings have been destroyed. 





Of all the writers brought out by the Nihilist movement 
in Russia no one has produced a greater effect by his 
writings than Stepniak, the Son of the Steppe. He has 
shown a more cosmopolitan cast of thought than his con- 
temporaries, and while intensely Russian in his works has 
been able to speak to English and Americans in a way that 
no other Nihilistic writer has yet done. For a long time 
after his Russia Under the Tsars, Underground Russia, 
and The Russian War Cloud were published no one knew 
who he was. His identity was most carefully concealed 
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behind his nom de,plume. Mr. Lawrence Hutton in Lit- 
erary Notes, published in Harper’s Magazine for July, 
gives the following information about him : 

There is every reason to believe now that he (Stepniak) 
is Mikhail Dragomanoff, formerly a professor in Kiev Uni- 
versity in South Russia. He is of a noble family of Cossack 
origin, and was born in 1841. Driven from his native 
land for political reasons in 1876, he settled in Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he began the publication of Socialistic 
books, devoting himself at the same time to the close study 
of the language, literature, history and ethnology of his 
native country. Latterly, finding a temporary home with 
his wife in London, he has written for the press of Eng- 
land valuable papers upon the subject nearest his heart. 





His first book, Russia Under the Tsars, was translated 
by William Westall and produced a genuine sensation. 
His arraignment of the government of the great empire 
of the North was a terrible one, all the more severe for the 
quiet way in which it was written. He seldom, if ever, 
allowed himself to descend into invective ; he contented 
himself with a statement of facts. In his Underground 
Russia he showed more clearly his sympathy with the Ter- 
rorists, and gave a number of sketches of the more promi- 
nent members of the extreme wing of the Revolutionary 
party. When.the rumors of war became so prevalent two 
years ago Stepniak brought out his Russian War Cloud, in 
which he pictured that country as a constant menace to 
Europe, “‘a Caliban,” he said, “under the control of that 
Prospero with three hairs on his head, Prince Bismarck.” 
He pointed out the value to Prussian absolutism of the 
Russian government, as it is now, in terse sentences which 
fairly cut like knives. And now he has turned his attention 
to the peasantry of Russia in his latest book, The Russian 
Peasantry ; their Agrarian Condition, Social Life and Reli- 
gion. That any work by Stepniak will be worth reading, 
goes without saying; but he has shown some facts in this 
volume which are of the gravest possible nature. The 
peasants in Russia constitute eighty-three per cent. of the 
whole population, and number over 60,000,000 of people. 
Less than one-third (twenty-seven per cent.) of the land is 
held by the peasants under the mir or village commune 
system. The result is that with the enormous taxes they 
are forced to pay they literally have not enough to eat. 





The idea of 60,000,000 of people being constantly 
upon the verge of starvation is a startling one, yet there 
does not seem to be any reason to doubt the truth of the 
author’s statement. The peasants are frightfully ignorant, 
and their mirs make them, to a certain extent, selfish. 
These mirs are village governments, each one independent 
of the other, and each peasant, while bound for life to his 
mir, has no ties connecting him with any other village. 
Nor have the mirs any connecting links. To all intents 
and purposes the mirs in Russia are independent States, 
with nothing in common but the government tax-gatherer. 
It is this fact that has been the safety of the Russian autoc- 
racy, for were a concerted movement to come the general 
government of the country would go down before it as 
would a pile of sand before a breaking dam. In fact, the 
authority of the Tsar to-day rests upon two things—the 
ignorance of the peasantry and their lack of organization. 





It is a question, however, of great interest how long this 
state of things will last. If, as Stepniak says, the majority 
of these peasants are in want all the time, if they absolutely 
have not enough to eat for the larger part of the year, a 
time will come when they will move. They may be igno- 
rant, but no man is so ignorant that he cannot tell the dif- 
ference between hunger and repletion. When the misery 
becomes widespread enough, when the tooth of starvation 
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presses down hard enough, something will happen. The 
history of the world has shown often that under certain 
conditions in society a spark is only needed to set fire to 
the train. It might begin in Russia with knocking down a 
tax-gatherer. And when it does begin the result will be 
fearful. The atrocities of the French Revolution would 
cease to be talked of, for those in Russia will cast them 
into the shade. As the Russian Tsars and nobility have 
sown so shall they reap. Of course there will be great 
wrongs done; of course the persons who have brought it 
about will escape, for in the vengeance of races the inno- 
cent suffer for the guilty. The sins of the fathers will be 
visited upon the children. And who shall say, when those 
sins are considered, that this will be unjust ? 





If the Vanity Fair portrait of Fred. C. Philips be not a 
caricature we realize where he got his title of As In a 
Looking-Glass,—by standing in front of one. According 
to this journal, the ingenious and successful story-teller 
springs from an old Lincolnshire family, whose records 
date back some hundreds of years. His father, who lived 
to a nearly patriarchal age, was the Rev. George Wash- 
ington Philips, of Ruxley Park, Surrey, and Wendy Vicar- 
age, Cambridgeshire, and godson of the first President of 
the United States. He was reputed a remarkable preacher, 
and the late Lord Derby offered him a bishopric, which he 
declined. Frederick Charles, the fourth and youngest son, 
was born in Brighton in 1849. Having taken a prize for 
poetry at the Brighton College, he went on to Sandhurst, 
and then followed his brothers into the army, obtaining a 
commission in the Second Queen’s Royals. Tiring of 
arms, he became a barrister, and while waiting for briefs 
turned his attention to the stage and took on the manage- 
ment of a theater. Meanwhile he had been a persistent 
scribbler, and written much for the newspapers. But 
one day in August, 1885, he produced a brilliant novel, 
called As In a Looking-Glass, and his name and fame were 
thenceforth established. He has written several books 
since then, which, if less widely bruited than his first, are 
quite as well worth reading. They are shrewd, sinewy and 
extremely workmanlike productions, dashed with a cyni- 
cism which is not shallow, but the outcome of much 
worldly knowledge. As In a Looking-Glass has been 
translated into most of the European languages, acted on 
the English stage, and is likely soon to be performed in 
French. Mr. Philips, who has a considerable practice at 
the bar, is an indefatigable worker, and will give us more 
good novels in the future. He can ride across any country 
in England, is an expert boxer and a beautiful theologian. 
He is married for the second time, his wife being a daugh- 
ter of the Rev. W. Trevelyan Kevill-Davies, whose son, a 
captain in the Seventeenth Lancers, killed six men with 
his own hand in one of the Zulu war battles. Despite his 
successes, Mr. Philips preserves a modesty unspoiled, and is 
one of the most unaffected and good-natured of men. 





George Edgar Montgomery, writing in the New York 
World concerning the late E. P. Roe, says: Mr. Roe was 
one of those authors who “made money,” whose writing 
was not thrown on the barren soil of neglect. His income 
from books was much ampler, I believe, than the income 
of any other man of letters, obtained from the same source, 
in America. Because he was so popular he did not, neces- 
sarily, possess the elements of greatness. True greatness 
seldom “makes money.” Even brilliant originality in 
literature has a comparatively small audience. This is in 
the lirfe of logic, since the finest writing appeals only to 
the finest minds, and the latter are stray blossomings in an 
oasis of respectability. It is not, in the circumstances, 
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difficult to explain Mr. Roe’s popularity. He knew pre- 
cisely what his readers wanted, and he offered them pre- 
cisely what they wanted. They are good, intelligent, 
honest people, not given to deep thinking, and full of a 
firm faith in axiomatic morals. Mr. Roe told a pleasant 
story with unaffected simplicity ; he was always on the side 
of conservative feeling ; he was eager to help men and 
women, as well as to amuse them ; he was, in short, the 
most earnest and effective representative of a numerous 
“home gathering” that is now writing in this country. 
The bold or merely erratic genius of distinctly literary 
writers, who aim at art rather than at the formal mob, might 
not be appreciated or comprehended by Mr. Roe’s public. 
Even so aggressive a person as that turbulent and pyro- 
technic Frenchman, Guy de Maupassant, attacks criticism 
in a way which should be a lesson to Mr. Roe’s least gener- 
ous critics. Without any kind of preconception or theory, 
M. Maupassant says, “A critic should understand, distin- 
guish and explain the most opposite tendencies, the most 
contrary temperaments, and admit the most diverse re- 
searches in art.” On such a broad basis of criticism every 
admissible popularity may be fairly accounted for. 


The literary fever is becoming contagious. Phila- 
delphia is terribly afflicted. “Not merely to read books,” 
says the N.Y. Herald correspondent, “ but, like the literary 
fop who hadn't read Pendennis, to write them.” It is the 
newest fad ; an outgrowth perhaps of the revival on a small 
scale of the Salon at a fashionable house last winter. Two 
new novels are already in press and will be issued as 
promptly as possible, and a whole pack more are under 
way. A maid is the author of one of the finished, and a 
widow of the other. Both—that is to say the books—are 
full of love as seen from the ante and the post matrimonial 
standpoint. The maiden’s story is takingly called From 
Eighteen to Twenty, and of course has to do with the 
erotic fortune of a lovely damsel at that poetical period of 
life. The author is herself only eighteen or twenty, and is 
a popular figure in the fashionable sets.. Her own person- 
ality gives one hope of obtaining something quite out of 
the Boston rut of love stories. She herself is altogether 
un-Boston like. To begin with, she has a fine head of 
Titian red hair, and to continue, she possesses the uncom- 
mon accomplishment of whistling like a bird. A love story 
by a red-headed girl who whistles is sure to be a success. 





“There will be a dozen love stories, with the mountains 
and fogs of Bar Harbor as a background, written by fash- 
ionable Philadelphia girls this summer and perhaps pub- 
lished in the autumn. All the Philadelphia colony of the 
rocky isle is chatting about the course of one charming girl, 
with a fortune in her face and another in her guardian’s 
hands. She was the life of a Bar Harbor set last year, but 
disappeared almost as completely as a nun this summer. 
Now and again a friend would catch a passing glimpse of 
her, and note how pale her face was and what a brilliant 
light burned in her eye. She was no longer full of chic, 
but passed quickly on with a weary smile and a cold, pre- 
occupied “Good morning.” Mountain and sea, ballroom 
and rocky picnic grounds, knew her no more ; her friends 
were alarmed ; what was still more distracting, they were 
eaten up with curiosity and could not find any reply to the 
questions that perplexed them. Was the girl weary of the 
world and preparing to enter the quiet life of prayer and 
praise? Had she, after all, had a love affair right under 


the noses of the gossips? What was the mystery and why? 
Last Monday the girl cleared up all the fog of her own 
accord. She came sailing into Rodick’s as radiant as the 
sun. Her brown eyes were sparkling with their true light, 
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a glad smile played round her lips, the old color was in 
her cheeks. “My dear,” cried a girl friend, delightedly, 
“where have you been? We feared that you were dead 
or dying.” “ Not dead, love,” was the reply, “ but buried.” 
“Buried?” “Yes, buried; but I have come out into the 
world again. My mission is fulfilled. My work is done. 
I have finished it.” “Finished what, dear?” “My novel.” 
And then it came out that having contracted the literary 
fever in its most intense form she had rented a cottage in 
a wild and retired part of the mountain. She installed a 
housekeeper and another servant in the place, and there, 
locked up in her own particular den, day after day and 
hour after hour she worked away at her novel, going back 
to her guardian’s house only to sleep. A novel to which 
so much energy and soul has been given ought to be a good 
one. But will it be? We shall see this autumn, probably.” 


Book Chat.—Sixty thousand copies of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox's Poems of Passion have been sold.—Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s new book, Five Fairy Tales, will soon be issued. — 
The Land of the Nihilist, by W. E. Curtis, who went to 
Russia as a correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, has 
been brought out by Belford, Clarke & Co. It is a valua- 
ble contribution to the ever-growing literature about that 
strange country.—Another work issued by this firm is the 
Lone Grave of the Shenandoah, by Donn Piatt, a collec- 
tion of short stories. Aunt Hetty, Montezuma Hawkins, 
and the Wharf Rat are fair. Some of Col. Piatt’s earlier 
stories, notably his Mandril’s Ghost, published as one of 
the Tytles of the Ghost Club in the Capital, many years 
ago, were very well worth reading, and it seems a pity that 
they were not included in this volume.—Professor Charles 
Elliot Norton is the latest editor of Carlyle’s letters. He 
will publish two volumes of them, covering the period from 
1826 to 1835. It is a matter of regret that any of these 
letters were ever given to the world—The Hour Will 
Come, by Wilhelmina von Hillern, has recently been trans- 
lated by Clara Bell and published by Gottsberger. It is 
recommended to readers.—Richard Proctor comes out with 
Old and New Astronomy, a charming work in his best 
style.—Tolstoi’s Power and Liberty has been published. It 
is a work which is based upon the theory of Necessity in 
History, as Count Tolstoi calls it.—Tropical Africa, by 
Henry Drummond, is one of the most striking books yet 
published upon the Continent which is speedily losing its 
designation of Dark. Mr. Drummond's residence in Africa 
enables him to speak as one having authority, and his notes 
on the slave trade are of great interest.—Stepniak’s latest 
work, The Russian Peasantry, is a valuable contribution to 
the study of affairs in the Great Empire of the North.— 
Stepniak has almost completed a novel, his first, which is 
to be called The Enthusiasts. The book, which opens at 
Geneva, is, of course, a study of revolutionary character, 
and a picture of revolutionary incident and adventure. —G. 
Theodore Dippold has translated in part Richard Wagner's 
poem, The Ring of the Nibelung, and has written a critical 
essay upon it. ‘The work is timely in view of the great 
amount of Wagner’s music which is at present being pur- 
chased.—An African Farm, and Robert Elsmere are two 
English novels which are expected to impress the American 
public. The African Farm is not a new book, but is just 
being read. It is recommended. Robert Elsmere is 
published by Macmillan.—Miss Bessie Sellers is said to be 
the author of From Eighteen to Twenty, the new Phila- 
delphia book. 


The Messrs. Brentano have once more taken possession 
of their old quarters at 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington. The firm bought out Messrs. A. S. Witherbee & Co. 
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Martin Van Buren—Edward M. Shepard—Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—American Statesman Series...... 
The Margravine of Baireuth and Voltaire—George Horn—N. Y., Scribner & Welford............2++eeeeeeee 
Thirty Years in Paris—Alphonse Daudet—N. Y., Routledge. ...........-.ecceccccsccscccecccsssccseseves 


Essays 
Addresses and Lectures—Geo. Alex. McFarren—N. Y., Longmans—Three lectures : Drama, Handel, Bach.. 
Dante and Other Essays—R. W. Church—N. Y., Macmillan ...........0 cscs ceccceecceccccssccesscceeces 
Ignorant Essays—Richard Dowling—N. Y., Appleton—Eight readable chatty papers on literary topics....... oe 

Fiction 
Eden—Edgar Saltus—N. Y., Belford, Clarke & Co.—(Reviewed on page 103.)......2.6cecececececcceceuees 
Laila: a Tale of Finmark—J. A. Frito. Vn, Putmamis. cos ccccscsccccticdccctcvedevsecdees cect bee etwe 
Monsieur Motte—Grace King—N. Y., Armstrong—A strong story of life in New Orleans............-++-+++- 
Robert Elsmere—Mrs. Humphrey Ward—N. Y., Macmillan—(Reviewed on page 180.).......++eeeeeee08 
Summer Legends— Rudolph Baumbach—Trans. by Helen B. Dole—Boston, Crowell—Twenty-two stories. . . 
The Gallery of a Random Collector—Ross Clinton—N. Y., Putnam—A collection of prose sketches.......... 
The Lands of Exile—Pierre Loti—N. Y., Gottsberger.............0c cece cccccccccecccececeeteceeceeecees 
The Lasses of Lever House—Jessie Fothergill—N. Y., Holt............ cccccceccsewccececcccsssccsssces 
The Mystery of Mirbridge—James Payn—N. Y., Harper..........ceccceccccccscccsccessecssesssecsceres 
The Reverberator—Henry James—N. Y., Macmillan.......-..sesceecececesecceececscneees Lo Seeccccoesees 
The Story of an African Farm—Ralph Irons—Brentano’s—{ Reviewed on page 103.)......++-seeeeeeceeenee ° 
The Strange Adventures of a House Boat—William Black-——N. Y., Harper & Bros...........2--seeeeeceeees 
Tilting at Windmills—Emma M. Connelly—Boston, Lothrop & Co.—A story of social life in the South. ....... 
Virginia of Virginia—Ameélie Rives—N. Y., Harper.........c0cececceccceceecercnseseeeeeeeeeseseseeeees 
Wessex Tales—Thomas Hardy—N. Y., Harper...........+++. 099,99 00000000900000 000009 0000 cence seee sess 
With the Immortals—F. Marion Crawford—N. Y., Macmillan... ......c.ccccccccccer ceeeeeseccececeseeees 

History 
The Story of Ohio—Alexander Black—Boston, Lothrop—Story of the States Series. ..........-.seeeeeeeeees 
The Story of Turkey—Stanley Lane-Poole—N. Y., Putnam—Story of the Nation Series. .........---++.++++- 


Poetry 
Along the Shore—Rose H. Lathrop—Boston, Ticknor & Co. ........-.seelecceeeeeesecereeeeceescseeeees 
Poems—Rose Terry Cooke—N. Y., Gottsberger—A new edition including all her late poems. ...........+..-- 


Politics and Sociology 
Political Essays—James Russell Lowell—Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Twelve papers, mostly political... . 
Problems of To-day—Richard T. Ely—Boston, Crowell. .... 1.0.22. cece cccccececcencececeseeeeecees eee 


The National Revenue—Albert Shaw—Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co.—A symposium on economic questions. 

The Tariff History of the United States, 1789-1888—Prof. F. W. Taussig—N. Y., Putnam.............ee0+ 
Reference 

Periodicals that Pay Contributors — Eleanor Kirk—786 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn—(Recommended.)....... 
Religion 

Scientific Religion—Laurence Oliphant—English Edition—Brentano’s—(Reviewed on page 99-)....++.+++++++ 
Science 


American Fishes—G. Brown Goode—N. Y., W. A. Houghton—A popular treatise on game and food fishes... 


Elements of Economic Philosophy of Society, Government and Industry—Van Buren Denslow—N. Y., Cassell. 
Hypnotism or Animal Magnetism—Rudolf Heidelheim—N. Y., Brentano’s—Lectures before the Silesian Society. 


Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought—F. Max Miiller—Chicago, Open Court Pub. Co..... 
Sport 

Cricket—A. G. Steel and Hon. R. H. Lyttleton—N. Y., Longmamns.........-eeeeeeccce cece cceeseeewenceee 
Travel 

A Winter’s Picnic—J. E. E. Dickson and S. E. Dowd—N. Y., Holt—Four months’ outing in Nassau.......... 

In Castle and Cabin ; or, Talks in Ireland in 1887—George Pellew—N. Y., Putmam..........--eeeeseeeeees 

Pictures of Hellas—Pedar Mariager—N. Y., Gottsberger—Five tales of ancient Greece........+++---sseeees 

Reminiscences of Foreign Travel—Robert Crawford—N. Y., Longmans. .... ....-+seesseeeeccseeeeeewceees 

The Capitals of Spanish America—Wm. Eleroy Curtis—N. Y., Harper........ eee seeeeccece cece ceeeeeees 

The Russian Peasantry : Their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Senedak Y., Harper....... 

Tropical Africa—Henry Drummond—N. Y., Scribner & Welford ........ see seee cece cece seenreneeeerees 
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* The idea of this department is to give a reference list of the most desirable books of the month for information to general readers. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR THE CURRENT MONTH 





Art: 


Boston Painters and Paintings, II. : Wm. H. Downes: Atlantic. 

Pets in Artist Life, III. : Eleanor Lewis : Wide Awake. 

Sandro Botticelli: (Illustrated) Theodore Child : Harper's. 

The Duty on Works of Art: H. Marquand : * Princeton Review. 
Biography : 

A Bishop of the Fifth Century : H. W. P. and L. D.: Atlantic. 

Abraham Lincoln : John G. Nicolay, John Hay: Century. 

George Kennan: Anna L. Dawes: Century. 
Education : 

Can School Programmes be Shortened ?: C. W. Eliot: Atlantic. 

Literature in the Public Schools : H. E. Scudder: Atlantic. 

Present Standing of the Catholic University : Catholic World. 

Teaching Physiology in the Public Schools : Popular Science. 

What Shall the Public Schools Teach?: Prof. S. E. Warren : Forum. 
Fiction— Short Stories : 

A Mystery of the Outposts: T. F. Galwey: Catholic World. 

A Summer Episode in Washington : Anna V. Dorsey: American. 

An Enchanted Day: JuliaC. R. Dorr: Atlantic. 

Epilogue to An Inland Voyage: Robert L. Stevenson : Scribner's, 

Fair Day : Sarah Orne Jewett: Scribner’s. 

John Evelyn’s Daughters : Agnes L. Carter: Atlantic. 

Otto the Knight : Octave Thanet : Scribner's. 

Pride and Pride : Jane G. Austen : Harper's. 

The Ball of Fire : Scott Campbell : Outing. 

The End of the Way: B. Zimmerman : Outing. 

The Experiments of Miss Sally Cash: R. M. Johnston : Century. 

The Fate of the Georgiana : Maria Blunt : Scribner's. 

The Mistress of Snydenham Plantation : Sarah O. Jewett: Atlantic. 
Fiction—Serial Stories : 

A London Life, Part III. : Henry James: Scribner's. 

A Mexican Campaign, Part I.: Thos. A. Janvier : Century. 

Annie Kilburn, Part III.: Wm. Dean Howells: Harper’s. 

Despot of Broomsedge Cove, 15-16 : C, E. Craddock: Atlantic. 

Double Roses, chap. 3: M. E. W. Sherwood: Wide Awake. 

First Harvests, chaps. 24-26: F. J. Stimson : Scribner's. 

In Far Lochaber, Part VIII.: William Black : Harper’s. 

John Van Alstyne’s Factory, 27-29 : Catholic World. 

Little Ike Templeton, I.: Richard M. Johnsten : St. Nicholas. 

Maiwa’s Revenge, Part II. : H. Rider Haggard: Harper’s. 

Plucky Smalls, III. : Mary B. Crowninshield : Wide Awake. 

The Graysons, Conclusion : Edward Eggleston : Century. 

Two Coronets (continued) : Mary Agnes Tincker : American. 

Two Little Confederates, 12-14 : Thos. N. Page: St. Nicholas. 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 30-34: E. H. House: Atlantic. 
History: 

The First Capital of Kansas: R. V. Hadden: American. 

Where Burgoyne Surrendered : C. H. Crandall : American. 
Literary Criticism : 

Emerson and Arnold: I. T. Hecker : Catholic World. 

Hans Christian Andersen : Oscar F. Adams : Wide Awake. 

Mr. Lowell’s Politics : Atlantic. 

Poetical Dedications : Laurence Hutton : * Princeton Rev. 

The Ethics of Kant : Herbert Spencer: Popular Science. 

The Prometheus of Aischylus, Part I.: W. C. Lawton : Atlantic. 

The Study of 18th Century Literature : E. Gosse : * Princeton Rev. 


Miscellaneous Essays : 
Holstein : Friesian Cattle (Illustrated) : S. Hoxie: Harper's. 
The Country in Midsummer: Sarah F. Goodrich : American. 
Rivers and Valleys: N. S. Shaler: Scribner’s. 

Poetry : 
A Man’s Reproach: Arlo Bates: Century. 
An Indian Love Song: E. Mallen: American. 
Aubade : Annie Chambers-Ketchum : Harper’s. 
Bob White : Dora Read Goodale : St. Nicholas. 
Consolation: M. E. W.: Century. 
Death : Florence Earle Coates : Century. 
Divided : C. E. S. : Century. 
Ho, for Slumberland : Eben E. Rexford : St. Nicholas. 
How We Beat the Favorite : Adams L. Gordon : Outing. 
Ivo of Chartres : Helen Gray Cone: Atlantic. 
Love in Leap-year: Kember Bocock : Century. 
Midsummer Night : A. Lampman : Scribner's. 





* Magazines starred are July numbers of quarterlies or bi-monthlies. 





My Walk to Church: Horatio Nelson Powers: Harper's. 
Seaward : Thomas P. Conant : Scribner's. 

Sonnet: Lucy C. Ball: Atlantic. 

Still Days and Stormy : Richard E. Burton: Century. 
Sweet Pea: M. F. Butts: Wide Awake. 

The Cricket : Charles Edward Markham : Century. 

The Cricket Song : Lew Vanderpoole : Outing. 

The Crying Boy : Caroline Hazard : Century. 

The Guest of the Evening : Robert W. Johnson: Harper’s. 
The Immortal Word: Helen Gray Cone : Scribner's. 

The Knight in Silver Mail : Minna Irving : Century. 

The Leather Bottél : Illustrated by E. A. Abbey: Harper’s. 
The Only Foe : Celia Thaxter : Century. 

The Pink Wind Rose : Kate Upson Clark : Wide Awake. 
The Rhyme of the Gowns: C. M. C, Rogers: St. Nicholas. 
The Tale of the Tiger: M. S. Hopson : Century. 

While not a Leaf Seems Faded : William Wordsworth: Harper's. 


Political ; 


A Political Frankenstein (Bulgaria): E. Schuyler : * Princeton Rev. 
Catholic Aspect of Home Rule : Orby Shipley: Catholic World. 
Church Rule in Utah : Charles W. Penrose : Forum. 

The American Party Convention : A Johnston: * Princeton Rev. 
The Octroi at Issoire : David Starr Jordan : Popular Science. 

The Trial of Popular Government : Judge Jas. M. Love: Forum. 


Religion : 


Egyptian Souls and their Worlds : G. Maspero: * Princeton Rev. 
Evangelical Conference at Washington: W. Elliott: Catholic World. 
Humanistic Religion : Alex. T. Ormond : * Princeton Rev. 

The Pulpit for To-day : Lyman Abbott : Century. 


Science : 


Aqua Pura: John A. Mooney: Catholic World. 

Drift-Sands and their Formations: Popular Science. 

Sidereal Astronomy, Old and New: Edw. S. Holden, Century. 
Something about Snakes : C. T. Buckland : Popular Science. 

The Home of the Great Auk: Frederic A. Lucas : Popular Science. 
The Topography of the Brain: Dr. J. M. Charcot: Forum. 

The Unity of Science: M. J. Moleschott : Popular Science. 


Social and Economic : 


American Locomotives and Cars: M. N, Forney: Scribner’s. 
Cincinnati and Louisville: Charles Dudley Warner : Harper’s- 
Home Culture Clubs: George W. Cable : Century. 

Influences of City Life : Walter B. Platt : Popular Science. 

Is Longevity Worth its Price?: Dr. Felix W. Oswald: Forum. 
Mosses and Water-Supply : G. Haberlandt : Popular Science. 
Must Humanity Starve at Last ?: Edward Atkinson: Forum. 
Our Barbarous Funeral Customs: Rev. John Snyder: Forum. 
Shall Railway Pooling be Permitted ?: G. R. Blanchard: Forum. 
Sources of National Thrift : William D. Kelley: Forum. 

The American Arctic Savage : American. 

The Faith Cure Delusion : Leonard Woolsey Bacon : Forum. 
The Future of the Negro: Popular Science. 

The Parlor Game Cure: Rev. Thomas Hill: Popular Science. 
The Rewards of Industry: Dr. Garwett: Wide Awake. 

What shall the Negro Do?: George W. Cable : Forum. 


Baseball in College : Henry Chadwick : Outing. 

Hints on Swimming for Women : Outing. 

Irish Outing Awheel: Faed Wilson : Outing. 

Memories of Yachting Cruises: R. F. Coffin: Outing. 
Philadelphia Cricket : Howard MacNutt: Outing. 
Sport in the Scottish Highlands : Rockwood: Outing. 
The American Canoe Association: C. B. Vaux : Outing. 


Travel and Adventure : 


A Call on ‘‘ Mother Moscow”: Edmund Noble : Atlantic. 

A Chiswick Ramble : Moncure D. Conway : Harper’s. 

A Home of the Silent Brotherhood : Jas. L. Allen: Century. 

A Midsummer Trip to West Indies : Lafcadio Hearn: Harper’s. 
Ainu House Furnishings: J. K. Goodrich : Popular Science. 
Along the Caribbeans: Dr. W. F. Hutchinson: American. 
Lincoln Cathedral: Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer. Century. 

My Meeting with the Political Exiles : Geo. Keeman : Century. 
New York after Paris : W. C. Brownell : * Princeton Rev. 

The Heart of the Southern Catskills : J. Burroughs : Century. 
The Montagnais (Illustrated): C. H. Farnham : Harper's. 

The Thames of Londoners : F. Trevelyan: Outing. 
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Explanation—G. S. W.—Columbia Spectator 
I will tell you how it happens 
That one sometimes will make slips. 
We were sitting close together, 
When she puckered up her lips. 


Yes—she puckered up her lips ; 

It seemed that Cupid beckoned ; 
I took up the invitation 

And I kissed her in a second. 


She blushed, she turned away, 
Came within an ace of crying. 

"Twas not meant at all that way, 
But to whistle was she trying. 


Woman Saws—FPittsburgh Chronicle.Telegraph 
When a woman her home would decorate, 

She stops not at obstacles, small or great ; 

But the funniest sight that her efforts afford 

Is when she performs with a saw on a board. 


With her knee on a plank, and the plank on a chair, 
She poises her saw with a knowing air ; 

Makes several dives at the penciled line, 

And is off for a literal —— of a time. 


With lips compressed, she bends down to the work, 
And crosses the timber with jerkety-jerk ; 
She can’t keep the line, and her knee goes askew, 


But she keeps to her work till the board splits in two. 


She has damaged the chair, she has ruined the saw, 
Her back is still aching, her hands, too, are raw, 
And she finds, when to fit now the pieces she tries, 
They fall an inch short of the requisite size. 


Not Fust Now—May Fudson— Mercury 


We stepped behind the draperies to rest. 

The waltz was done. The lace upon her breast 
With gentle little quivers rose and fell, 

And ah! my courage came and went as well. 


Her dainty cheek was very near my lips ; 

I took her chin between my finger tips ; 

She caught her breath ; a little, sudden sigh— 
“ Please wait a minute, Jack is going by.” 


A Cosmopolitan Woman—S. W. Foss— Fudge 


She went round and asked subscriptions 
For the heathen black Egyptians 
And the Terra del Fuegians, 
She did ; 
For the tribes round Athabasca, 
And the men of Madagascar, 
And the poor souls of Alaska, 
So she did ; 
She longed, she said, to buy 
Jelly cake, and jam and pie 
For the Anthropophagi, 
So she did. 


Her heart ached for the Australians 

And the Borriobooli-Ghalians, 

And the poor, dear Amahagger, 
Yes, it did ; 

And she loved the black Numidian, 

And the ebon Abyssinian, 

And the charcoal colored Guinean, 
Oh, she did ! 

And she said she'd cross the seas 

With a ship of bread and cheese 

For those starving Chimpanzees. 
Sure, she did. 


How she loved the cold Norwegian 
And the poor half-melted Feejeean, 
And the dear Molucca Islander, 
She did ; 
She sent pie and canned tomato 
To the tribes beyond the Equator, 
But her husband eat potato, 
So he did ; 
The poor helpless homeless thing 
(My voice falters as I sing) 
Tied his clothes up with a string, 
Yes, he did. 


The Southern Girl—Montgomery Advertiser 


Her dimpled cheeks are pale ; 
She’s a lily of the vale, 
Not a rose. 
In a muslin or a lawn 
She is fairer than the dawn, 
To her beaux. 


Her boots are thin and neat, 
She is vain about her feet, 
It is said. 
She amputates her r’s, 
But her eyes are like the ‘stars, 
Overhead. 


On a balcony at night, 
With a fleecy cloud of white 
Round her hair, 
Her grace, ah, who could paint ? 
She would fascinate a saint, 
I declare. 


’Tis a matter of regret, 

She’s a bit of a coquette, 
Whom I sing: 

On her cruel path she goes, 

With a half a dozen beaux 
On her string. 


But let that all pass by, 

And her maiden moments fly, 
Dew empearled. 

When she marries, on my life 

She will make the dearest wife 
In the world. 


English Literature—The Nation 


A one-legged man at Khartoum 
Had a head so resembled a broom, 

The Arabs once tied his arms to his side, 
And used him to sweep up the room. 


There was an old woman in Rye, 
Who thought she was able to fly ; 

She jumped off a steeple, before all the people, 
And now she is going to die. 


There was an old man of the Cape, 
Who always wore trousers of crape ; 
When asked, “ Do they tear?” he replied, 
“ Here and there, 
But they keep such a beautiful shape !” 


There was an old farmer of Bocking, 
Whose head was continually rocking ; 

To steady his head he melted some lead, 
And put in the foot of his stocking. 
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TREE—SELECTED FRUIT 





The crow lives one hundred years, the canary twelve. 
Nature knew what she was about when she built the crow 
and the canary.—Norristown Herald. 

“ Politician, ain’t ye, mister?” he inquired, turning to 
the passenger immediately behind him. “Yep; how did 
you know?” “ Breath.”"—The Epoch. 

Women treat their husbands as they do parasols—shut 
them up when they get indoors.—Yonkers Statesman. 

A Chicago drummer killed himself because he had spent 
$50 which belonged to his employer. It was hardly 
deemed possible that the Chicago drummer was capable 
of such a pronounced grade of remorse.—Omaha Herald. 

Gentleman—What’s the matter, Uncle Rastus, you look 
sick ? Uncle Rastus—Yes, sah, I ate er whole watermelyun 
larst night jess ‘fore I went ter bed, an’ ain't feelin’ berry 
well dis mawnin’. Gentleman—Are you going to see a 
doctor? Uncle Rastus—No, sah: Ise gwine fo’ annuder 
melyun.—Atlanta Constitution. 

“ Yes,” said Quiggles, “ I have a good deal on my hands 
just now.” “SoTI perceive,” replied Fogg ; “why don’t 
you try a little soap and water ?””—Boston Transcript. 

An article is going the rounds of the papers, headed : 
** How to Select a Wife.”’ Its rules are very scientific and 
interesting, but when a young man falls in love he doesn’t 
ponder over rules. He just shuts both his eyes tight and 
grabs frantically in the dark.—Somerville Journal. 

He (passionately)—Oh, darling, can’t you love me a 
little ? She (coldly)—Not less than I do at present. Cer- 
tainly not.—Burlington Free Press. 

A son of Browning says his father admits that certain 
passages of his poetry had a meaning when he wrote 
them some years ago, but he has forgotten what it was. 
His readers have not forgotten. They never knew. 

Mrs. Col. Blood—Isn’t this dreadful! The paper says 
that a citizen of Paducah drank a quart of raw whisky and 
immediately dropped down dead. Col. Blood (of Ken- 
tucky)—Is that so? Some devilish scoundrel must have 
put poison in it.—Texas Siftings. 

Confirmed Bachelor—How time does fly, Miss Seaside ! 
Why, it was ten years ago that you refused me on this very 
spot. Miss Seaside (who wishes she hadn’t)—So long ago 
as that? I was very young and foolish then, Mr. Smith. 
Confirmed Bachelor—But we are both older and wiser 
now, n’est-ce pas ?—Harvard Lampoon. 

“ J-John, d-dear,” she sobbed, “d-did you ever think 
how near death is to us all? Wh-what would you ever 
d-do, dear J-John, if I should d-d-die?” . “ Well,” said 
John, musingly, “ I don’t know as I had ever thought of it 
before, my dear, but now you speak of it, my first impres- 
sion is that I should bury you.”—Louisville Journal. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Rastus, “I’se been takin’ brain food 
fo’ ter stimulate my mem’ry, an’ it’s workin’ fust rate.” “I 
hope it has worked sufficiently for you to remember, Uncle 
Rastus, that you have owed me 75 cents for over a year.” 
“Yes, sah ; dat was one ob de fust things I ’membered ; 
and jes’ as I was gwine ’roun’ fo’ ter pay de money, [ also 
‘membered dat I wuddent have nuffin lef’ ter buy de neces- 
sary codfish wif.”—Atlanta Constitution. 

“T haven’t taken a drop of liquor for years,” said a 
rather florid-looking man to a temperance lecturer in 
Texas. “You haven’t, eh?” “Certainly not; don’t you 
believe me?” “ The trouble is, my friend, I fon’t know 
which of your features to believe—your lips or your nose— 
but I do know there is a lie somewhere.” —Texas Siftings. 





“ This is about the slimmest dinner I ever sat down to,” 
he said as he surveyed the table ; “but I s’pose I ought to 
make certain allowances.” “ Yes, John,” replied his wife, 
“if you would make certain allowances you would have no 
occasion to quarrel with your food.” —Harper’s Bazar. 

This world is but a fleeting show, 
And no wise man regrets it, 
For man wants little here below, 
And generally he gets it.—Somerville Journal. 

A New York dude postponed his marriage because his 
dress coat was not a satisfactory fit. The day forthe wed- 
ding is again named, but this time the young lady, if she is 
a woman of sense, will postpone the marriage, because the 
dude’s brains are a misfit.—Norristown Herald. 

He—But if you have got the toothache, don’t you think 
you had better stay athome ? She—Toothache! I haven't 
the toothache. He—Then what made you bandage your 
head like that? She—Good gracious! Why, that is my 
new hat, you fool.—Fliegende Blatter. 

She—Won’t it be delightful when we are married, Jim ? 
He—Won't it ? She—No conventionalities to bind us, and 
everything lovely. He—(who has played a very long game 
of tennis)—Yes, and then I can take the rocking-chair 
and you the camp-stool, without exciting remark.—Time. 

Amy—I like Charlie; his kisses are so nice! Bella 
(with enthusiasm)—Aren’t they !—Tid-Bits. 

Pastor to new convert—Do you believe in a literal and 
personal devil? She: Oh, yes, sir; I’ve been married 
five years. —Washington Critic. 

A colored preacher in Alabama put his foot on alleged 
bribery at elections and crushed it. “ Dis ting,” he said, 
“ob getting one hundred dollars for a vote is all wrong ; 
ten dollars is as much as it’s worf.”— Mercury. 

Miss De Jinks—Are you musical, Prof. Jorkins? Prof. 
Jorkins—Yes ; but, if you are going to play, don’t mind 
my feelings. —Exchange. 

“ Mother, do you know what liberty is?” ‘‘ Yes, Johnny. 
Liberty is freedom.” “ No it hain’t. It’s woman, for here's 
a picture of it. I'll bet pap don’t think you're liberty, 
though.” —Kentucky State Journal. 

Editor—Did you study the Constitution while you were 
at school, Miss Jones? Miss Jones (blushing painfully) 
—Oh, no, sir ; I think physiology is dreadfully immodest. 
Don’t you ?—Burlington Free Press. 

Chicago Mother—What made young Mr. Henry leave 
the house so early last night? Chicago daughter—He 
was obliged to go. Chicago Mother—I hope nothing has 
happened to mar the beautiful love you have for each 
other. Chicago daughter—Oh, dear no! They expect a 
shipment from Kansas City at the abattoir at 10:30, and 
Butch had to be on hand. Duty before pleasure, you know, 
mother, every time.—Time. 

Maude’s Father—That fellow will not be sat down 
upon. Maude’s Brother—Oh, yes, he will, I saw him’ 
last night in the parlor. And then the family resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole to find out who sat 
down on him.—Chicago National. 

A young artist who lives in a boarding-house wants to 
know how he can learn to play the violin without disturb- 
ing the other boarders. Soap your bow, young man, and 
bathe the strings twice a day in sweet oil.—Unidentified. 

He—What would you think, dear, if I should say that 
you were a harp of a thousand strings? She—I should 
think, love, that you were a lyre.— Washington Critic. 
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He—My beauty, give me a little kiss, I ask merely from 
curiosity, because I would gladly know whether it tastes 
sweeter from your mouth than that of my own wife. She 
(snappishly)—Just ask my husband; he has given your 
dear wife many a kiss ; he must know.—-The Wasp. 

Husband (of economical views)—That’s a very becom- 
ing bonnet, my dear. Wife (of sarcastic turn)—Oh, yes, 
becoming very old and decrepit.—Washington Critic. 

Byron thought the greatest trial of a woman’s beauty was 
in eating a soft-boiled egg from the shell with a knife. He 
never saw a Brooklyn girl hanging by the teeth to a boiling 
hot ear of corn.—Boston Herald. 

“Five cents fare for that child, madam,” said a street 
car conductor as he opened the door and put his head in 
the car. “Very well,” she replied, feeling in her pocket ; 
“this is an orphan child and I am its guardian. I must 
have a receipt for all moneys paid out, and as soon as you 
write one I'll drop a nickel in the box.” He shut the door 
and leaned over the brake in deep thought.—From essay 
in the Emporia Democrat. 

Everything in a name—Cubleigh (at the bar of the Vic- 
toria Hotel as a stranger passes in)—Queeah looking 
fweak. What the davil is it, bawtendaw? Bartender— 
That's Lord Grosvenor. He’s stopping here. Cubleigh 
(horrified)—-Why didn’t you tell me befaw? Bartender— 
Tell you what before? Cubleigh—That Gwovnaw was 
putting up heah. Demmit! and me dwinking bwandy, 
too. Open me a bottle of Baws right away, and give it 
to me in the pewtaw.—Town Topics. 

Miss Gusher (lately betrothed to Joe Lightheels)—What 
do you think Joe calls me? Helen—Jewel. Mary—Love. 
Clara—Bonne Bouche. Jessie—Tigress. Janet—Sweet- 
heart. Mabel—Lilith. Miss Gusher—Each and every 
one! How did you know? Chorus—You forget that we 
know Joe as intimately as you do. Miss Gusher (on her 
mettle and bound to have the last word)—If that is so, I 
should be ashamed to own it.—Railway News. 

“You might as well have treated that woman civilly, 
Judkins. You can’t suppress a book agent, and there’s no 
use trying.” “I did suppress a book agent, Billus, when 
I was a young man.” “How?” “I married her.” 
“ And that suppressed her?” “As a book agent, Billus— 
only as a book agent.” —Chicago Tribune. 

Last night, while people were sleeping with more com- 
fort than they have known for two weeks past, vegetation 
was making lively strides toward the condition to which it 
usually attains at this time of year. The season has now 
caught up with itself—Watertown Times. 

A contemporary says there are twenty-eight thousand 
shad eggs in a quart. If you find less than this number in 
a quart just take it back to the dealer, and make him shell 
out a full quart.—Rochester Post-Express. 

“ Now, Doctor,” he said, as he joined the medical gentle- 
man in the street, “in the case of aman who can’t sleep at 
night what would you advise?” “I would advise him 
to sleep in the daytime.” —Life. 

Potiphar’s wife was a very charming woman, and the 
whole thing was a gross fiction. The reason why she really 
objected to Joseph was that he always had the bad manners 
to ask for something that was not on the table, and we 
don’t blame her.—Mail and Express. 

This is one of the stories of old times now going the 
rounds : Cony Foster, of Orono, was sick. He had made 
all arrangements for his death and burial, when he began 
to gain. One day he remarked to his wife that as he felt 
better he thought it likely that he might recover. “Cony,” 
said his wife, “as you are prepared and I am resigned, I 
think you had better go now.”—Lewiston Journal. 
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“What's de news out on Union Creek?” asked Uncle 
Moses of Si Jackson, who was sitting on a wagon. 
“ Nuffin’, ‘cept old niggah Nace am dead.” “ Am he de 
niggah what had only one eye?” “Dat’s de niggah.” 
“ Did he die easy?” ‘“ You bet he did. He didn’t have 
to close but one eye. Heah! heah ! "—Siftings. 

“And are you the captain’s boy ?” asked the old lady 
on deck. “ Yes’um,” he replied, bravely. ‘‘ Well, you 
don’t look like him at all,” she said, “and I never would 
have believed it.”—Ocean. 

“Vat,” said the collector for a little German band to a 
citizen who sat in his front window, “ you no gif noddings 
for dot moosic?” “ Not a cent,” replied the citizen, with 
hopeless emphasis. “ Den ve blay some more.” So the 
citizen hastily gave up a quarter.—The Epoch. 

Customer (to barber)—I s’pose that in your profession 
it is rather difficult to achieve great wealth? Barber— 
Well, I dunno; it’s like all head work; there’s plenty of 
room at the top. Have your head sand-papered, sir? 

Two fair creatures enjoying a country drive: “ Mary, 
dear, how old are you?” “ Never ask me a question like 
that, dear, when I am thinking of something else. I 
might by a slip of the tongue, tell the truth, and that would 
make things quite unpleasant.””—Truth. 

A Real Consolation—“ Well, I’m real glad !” exclaimed 
old Mrs. Sklipps, when informed that her son had been sen- 
tenced to be hanged for murder. “Henry always was a 
wild boy. He wouldn’t go to Sunday-school or to church, 
an’ I feared his poor soul would be lost forever. But if 
he’s to be hanged for murder, he’ll get religion now, and go 
straight to heaven, of course.”—Drake’s Magazine. 

Husband (whose wife has been reproving him for smok- 
ing in her presence)—You often used to say before we were 
married, “Oh, George! I do so love the odor of a good 
cigar.” Wife—Yes, I know ; but that sort of thing is part 
of a young lady’s capital.—Time. 

He—Why, it is growing quite dark! You can hardly 
distinguish the people at the hotel, She—And rather cool, 
too. I ought to have something around me. He (with a 
familiar movement of the arm)—That’s so.— Life. 

Waiter (to gentleman who has just tipped him)—Excuse 
me, sir, but do you know that is a twenty-cent piece ? 
Gentleman (putting it back in his pocket)—Why, no, I 
took it for a quarter. But it’s all right; I know where I 
got it—Epoch. 
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In the midst of a fervent exhortation to sinners a Port- 
land revivalist, who is by business an auctioneer, exclaimed : 
“ Twenty-nine I’ve got ; thirty—shall I have "em? Bless 
the Lord! Twenty-nine are saved. Who will come next? 
Shall I have thirty ?””—Mercury. 

Sam Jones, the revivalist, was preaching down in Ten- 
nessee, and by way of clinching his persuasions he asked 
all those in the congregation who wished to go to heaven 
to stand up. Everybody in the place rose up instanter. 
Then Sam thought he would try the other tack: “ Every- 
body who wants to go to hell stand up!” No movement 
for a minute, and then a gaunt sinner unfolded his carcass 
till it stood up six feet five and a half, when he shifted his 
quid and said, “ Parson, I guess you an’ me’s the only 
people here not sittin’ deawn.”—The Wasp. 
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THE TRAGIC STORY OF SUNSET ROCK, TENNESSEE* 





I had wandered out from Chattanooga in the direction 
of the cloud-shrouded peak Point Lookout. 

What a sublime light greeted my eyes! I was standing 
at the very foot of the far-famed Sunset Rock, whose per- 
pendicular side faced westward more than a thousand feet 
in height. I looked up; I could only faintly descry the 
large, flat rock that jutted from the natural wall at its top, 
for clouds were slowly gathering around it. To my left 
the broad river wound in and out like a monster snake, 
and past it rose the smoke from hundreds of factories. 

I had only a limited time to spend, for the sinking sun 
caused deep shadows to spread over my resting place. 

Directly the round, shining ball sank from view, I turned 
and looked once more at the rocky phenomenon. The 
sunlight gleamed still upon it, and was gradually mounting 
higher and higher. It was cheering to see the bright rays 
reflected there, when all else was in deep shadow. 

I was just about to retrace my footsteps when my atten- 
tion was arrested by the appearance of an old man bent 
with the burden of time. He was a typical Tennessee 
farmer, of that class which has scarcely reached the aver- 
age in intellectual acquirements. 

He wore a pair of brown home-made jean pants, strap- 
ped to him by wide, thick, leather-trimmed suspenders. A 
hat with an extensive brim rested on his head and was 
slightly turned up in front; his checkered cotton shirt 
was open, exposing a sunburnt chest. He might have 
been seventy, judging by appearances. His beard was 
shaven; but the iron-gray whiskers protruded sufficiently 
to give the lower part of his face an ashy appearance, and 
rendered the yellow stains of tobacco juice still more ob- 
servable. 

He was about to pass with a simple “ Howdy,” and an 
awkward though naturally polite motion of his disengaged 
hand towards his hat when I stopped him with a question : 
“ Do you live near here ?” 

He turned, swung his axe over his shoulder, and rested 
it on the grass at his feet, regarding me with a surprised 
look intermingled with curiosity. 

“Yes, sir, thar’s my shanty beyant ther branch amongst 
the trees ; ye’re a stranger here, ain’t ye?” he asked. 

I answered his inquiry in the affirmative, following with 
my eyes his finger, as he pointed to a four-roomed log cot- 
tage so nearly hidden by the foliage that it had escaped 
my observation. 

“Yes,” he continued, as if talking were a genuine pleas- 
ure to him, “in that thar shebang I've fotch up two as 
likely sons as ever drawed the breath o’ life ; but they ain’t 
here now ; they air a-livin’ in Texas.” 

He sighed, and for an instant a shadow seemed to come 
into the jovial visage as he leaned against the trunk of a 
tree, and rubbed his chin reflectively with his rough hand. 

His face interested me, and his odd sounding accent 
added a peculiar charm to his quaint expressions. 

“Can you tell me,” I asked, strongly desirous of detain- 
ing him for a few moments, “how this cliff happened to 
be called Sunset Rock?” 

“ I think I orter, fer I am the pusson thet named it,” he 
responded, looking at me closely, as if he thought I would 
contradict his statement, and then went on, “ yes, I named 
it Sunset Rock, an’ I hed a reason fer doin’ uv it.” 

I pressed him eagerly for his reason. 





*W. N. Harden, in Chattanooga Times. 


“TI can scasely think o’ it now without cryin’ like a 
baby. It hain’t a long tale, stranger; set down thar on 
the stump an’ I'll tell ye about it. 

“ Over thar,” he began, sighing heavily as he puffed a 
cloud of tobacco smoke from his mouth, “on t’other side 
of yonder rise, not more’n three hundred yards from my 
house twenty odd year back stood a house whar a family 
uv three wus a-livin’. 

“The ole man came from away back in Virginy some’rs, 
an’ fotch his wife an’ darter with him. The little gal’s 
name was Stella) Me an’ Mandy—thet’s my ‘oman— 
never had any gals, an’ ye hain’t no idee how we tuck on 
over her, fer she begun to think a mighty heap o’ us, an” 
stayed about es much in our shanty as she did in their’n. 

“They wus pore folks, too, but I knowed they'd seed 
better days ; fer they talked like rich people with larnin’, 
an’ they showed it every inch of ‘em. The ol’ man wus 
continu’ly a readin’ an’ a writin’; I uster hev a mighty poor 
opinion o’ him, when I tuck notice o’ how the pusley weeds. 
an’ crab grass was a chokin’ the life outen his little patch 
o’ tater ground fer ther want o’ man ter cut ‘em out, but 
when I heerd his voice raised in prayer a thankin’ o’ the 
Lord fer His goodness, in our little meetin’ house, that 
uster stan’ over thar on the crick, an’ listened to him a 
pourin’ out a string o’ book larnin’ ‘fore ther throne thet 
made a shiver o’ glorious joy trickle down my back, I for- 
got everything agin’ him, an’ would take my hoe an’ drap 
in kinder nateral like an’ do a turn at hoin’. 

“ They got a-holt of money once in a while frum some'rs, 
fer they was never without’n substanchal victuals; some 
‘lowed thet his writin’ fotch it in, ur they had rich kin in 
Virginy. They was as honest as ther day is long; when 
they'd send Stella fer ter ax ther loan o’ a bucket o’ meal, 
ur a cup 0’ coffee, or sich like, they’d send it back piled up 
an’ a runnin’ over. 

“Most every day Stella’d come over, sometimes fer a 
chunk o’ fire, sometimes one thing an’ sometimes anuther. 
She wus es purty es a pictur’, an’ pearter’n a cricket, 
eternally a-spilin’ fer a romp o’ some sort; and I never 
seed her down in the mouth; she was uverlastin’ly 
a-smilin’, a-laughin’, an’ a-singin’. 

“She was then jes’ a-reachin’ *omanhocd. I uster feel 
powerful sad when I’d think thet she wus so likely, 
sprightly an’ purty, an’ hed sich a pore chance to enjoy 
herself like most er young gals, an’ wus obleeged to stay 
with two ol’ folks thet wus mighty perticular an’ always 
a-watchin’ uv her. 

“She'd read out’n books ter me an’ Mandy, an’ it was 
more like hearin’ o’ ther voice o’ a angel than a bein’s. 

“She was a-gwine on ter seventeen, an’ I never seed a 
smarter chance fer the makin’ of a fine ‘oman than her's 
wus. Every country chap in the whole settlement wus-a- 
dyin’ ter set up ter her, but she didn't keer a snap fer eny 
of 'em. She knowed a thousan’ times more’n they did. It 
jest looked ter me like she was too good fer eny uv them. 

“When she went to meetin’ with her pap an’ mam, an’ 
they sot so gentle-like, always on ther sem bench in the 
amen-corner, we all felt kinder proud uv ‘em. 

“She begun a-callin’ me Uncle Joe at the fust. A’most 
every day she went to Chattanoogy a-foot to fetch ther 
papers an’ letters for her pap. It was a right peart trip 
fer her, but she made it reg’lar, an’ seemed to git fat at it, 
fer she got purttier an’ purttier. 

“So I’ve a’ready tol’ ye, she couldn’t stan’ the sight uf 
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eny o’ ther neighbor young fellers ; but it wus with her 
finally like it is with most all desarvin’ wimin ; thar’s gen- 
er'lly some feller that takes their eye, an’ whuther he’s as 
rich as a banker, as full o’ bug juice as a biled owl, or as 
pore as a starvin’ razor-back shote ; they'll stick to "em. 

“ One evenin’, when I was a-sproutin’ over thar in thet 
ol’ wheat-field, whar it looks like ther sassyfack’l take the 
land bodaciously, I seed some one thet surprised me more’n 
I know how to tell. 

“T hed jest gouged out’n the ground a root purty nigh 
as big as my thigh, an’ was a-puffin’ like smoke, a-restin’ 
fer a breathin’ spell on my grubbin’ hoe-handle, when I 
heerd semebody a-talkin’ ; an’ peepin’ through the beech 
tree limbs, which was a-hangin’ bewixt me an’ them trail 
a-goin to town’ I catch sight o’ Stella, as red in her face as 
a rose, a-talkin’ to a town chap dressed as fine as a fiddle. 
Frum whar I was he looked powerful good-lookin’. 

“ He was a-leanin’ ag’in a oak saplin’ a lookin’ at her, 
with genuine love a-streamin’ out o’ his eyes, an’ actin’ fer 
the world like he could eat her alive. I'd seed him before, 
an’ knowed him ; he was a rich, promisin’ young lawyer 
in Chattanoogy. He wusn’t mor’n thirty er so, but all 
ther people in the country thought a power ov him, an’ 
wus a-talkin’ mightily "bout puttin’ him up ter run fer 
Congress, so I heerd at ther court house one day. 

“He hed black hair an’ eyes, wus a-wearin’ gol’ rings 
an’ a chain, an’ dimunts was a-sparklin’ blue an’ yaller in 
the sun, on his white shirt. 

“When I seed em out thar, kinder dove-like a-sparkin’ 
it made me think powerful strong o’ my young days, when 
me an’ Mandy fust begun to take on. Mandy was good 
"nough lookin’ fer me in them times, but then she wusn’t 
nigh as purty as Stella. 

“ When I fust cotch ther two together thare, I felt mighty 
curi’s about’n ther heart ter find her a-likin’ o’ him; but I 
tried to reconcile myself, a-reflectin’ thet he’s jest the feller 
ter match her, an’ so, ’cordin’ly, I sneaked away without a 
bit o’ disturbance 'ceptin’ a few sticks a-cracklin’ under my 
feet thet they never heerd, so busy was they a-talkin’, an’ 
then went home through the pastur’, across ther spring 
branch by ther ol’ oak foot log so as not ter pass ‘em. 

“TI knowed thet she’d be on directly, so I couldn't 
hardly wait for her, fer I never dreamed but thet she'd 
tell me the fust thing, fer she’d al’ays tol’ me ever’thing 
about herself. 

“Purty soon I heerd her a-singin’ an’ a-skippin’ along 
the gravel trail. It was a-growin’ dark, but she obsarved 
me as I was a-pilin’ a passle o’ green cornstalks over ther 
lot fence to ther cows. I made out I was mighty intent 
an’ consarned about ther cows’ eatin’ an’ never so much as 
looked up when she come nigh me ; I wanted her to tell it 
all herself. 

“She commenced a-inquirin’ about Mandy, an’ how I 
wus a-makin uv it, but narry a whisper regardin’ uv ther 
strange feller; an’ ther fust thing I knowed she wus off, 
a-puttin’ out fer home as fast as her feet would take her, 
an’ I wus left a-standin’ a-lookin’ at my ol’ brindley 
a-chawin’ the fodder off’n ther stalks, an’ a-feeling fer the 
world as ef I'd swallered a pocket o’ shot. Then wus 
about ther fust time that I begun ter think that wimmin 
wus curi’ser than men. ' 

“One day I made a pint ter pass ‘em kinder accidental 
like, while they’s a-leanin’ agin ther fence, whar he giner’ly 
left her, an’ turned back. She looked up kinder surprised 
like’ an’ a little flurried, but smiled as usual, an’ said,— 

“* Howdy, Uncle Joe.’ 

“Ter tell ye the truth, I’s kinder lookin’ for’ard ter 
meetin’ uv ‘im, fer I’s sartin thet bein’ as Stella thought 
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sich 2 power o’ me that he'd be pleased ter see me; but 
thar’s whar I drapped my candy, as ther sayin’ is; onstead 
o’ thet, he turned his face away an’ looked down ther river 
without so much asa nod o’ ther head. Thar’s whar I 
larned what kind o’ stuff he wus made out’n, fer I cotch a 
look ov his face ; an’ ef it hed o’ been ol’ Nick's hisself, it 
couldn’t a-been more like a sheep-killin’ houn’s ‘an his. 
“Tt all come over me in er minnit ; I seed it all as day 
in his face. I seed then, like a flash, why he’d been so 





.all-fired trech’rous about not gwine on all ther way ter ther 


house with her. 

“ T caught a glim of her now an’ then arter that, but she 
always tucked down her purty yaller head shamed like, and 
passed me like a streak. 

“T kipt a sharp look from thet time on. He had quit 
a coming out home with her all at once, and her purty fat 
cheeks began pinchin’ sorter; the red was leavin’ them 
mighty fast, andI never heard her voice singing and hum- 
ming as was her way; the smile that made her face so 
angel-like, I never seed agin. 

“TI stopped her one evening at the bars ; I stepped out 
of a clump of elder sprouts pint blank in front of her ; she 
was a-cryin’ as if her heart would break. It was too late ; 
she knowd I'd seed it. She tried at fust to turn it off, but 
she couldn’t smile, though she tried to; so she came square 
up an’ laid her head on my breast, and the tears run like a 
shower o’ rain, while she wus a sobbing like a child. 

“I knowed without askin’ that it was the feller at the 
bottom of it ; so I jest smoothed her shining yaller hair 
and tried to pacify her, a tellin’ her that he wasn’t worth 
it, and the like. 

“*Don’t say a word agin him, Uncle Joe,’ she said, 
leavin’ off cryin’ fer a minute; ‘I love him yet, and can 
stand anything except that.’ 

“Then she began telling me about it as well as she 
could for cryin’. He’d begun to jine her when she was 
a-coming back of evenings, and always had something ter 
tell her about books and sich like. He was the first man 
that she ever see that she liked, and he looked to her so 
kind and so smart. Then he began making lots over her 
good looks an’ her eddication, an’ so forth, an’ swore that 
he loved her mor’n he did his life. So she thought of him 
as if there wasn’t another man on the top of the green 
earth, and loved him mor’n she did her own folks. But 
immediately after I'd seen him that day, he quit coming ; 
maybe because he was afeared of me, arter catching my 
eyes, or_somethin’ o’ nothin she'd heered in town, from 
some meddling woman, that he was going to marry the 
daughter of a rich storekeeper in Chattanoogy. 

“* Uncle Joe,’ she said, a-looking at me out of a pair of 
eyes as tender-like and innocent as a new-born babe’s, ‘I 
don’t want ter live in this troublesome world anuther 
minute after he marries ; they say it’s next Thursday even- 
ing at six o'clock ; six o'clock is jest the time that the sun 
goes down behind the hill yander—behind the hill ; if he 
marries I won’t be a-livin’ arter it ; mark my words.’ 

“T trembled all over from head to foot as she said it, fur 
in all my born days I never seed before nor sense sich a 
onhappy, miserable look on a human face ; she looked like 
her last hope wus gone. 

“T loved her like she was my own flesh and blood ; an’ 
when I seed what the black-hearted scoundrel had done to 
make her little life a hell to her, I was as mad as blazes, 
and my heart felt like it was being dragged through a 
brier-patch, a-bleedin’ fur her in her trouble. 

“T had no idea, however, of how desperate she was, 
really, and how far things had gone until afterward, an’ so 
I kept a hopin’ that when the first pain of the disappoint- 
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ment was over she'd be all right ag'in; but there’s whur 
I was fooled in her. 

“I tried mighty hard to git her to stop cryin’ when we 
wus walking back home, but she kept on and said it wasn’t 
no use, she didn’t want ter live after he’d deceived her. 

“* Uncle Joe,’ she said a-shakin’ from head to foot, and 
a-weepin’, ‘ ye don’t know it all ; I can’t tell ye the worst.’ 

“T left her nigh her pap’s house a-begging of her not to 
take on so an’ to drive it from her mind. She never made 
no promise ; she went on up the little gravel track betwixt 
the two rows o’ grapevines, a-staggering like a drunken 
purson, or some one a-losin’ of ther mind. Her pretty fig- 
ure in her gray dress looked kinder bent and droopin’, 
nothing on earth like what she had been. 

“T never seed her to talk to her agin; I thought she’s 
a stayin’ in ter drive it off her mind. I never once 
thought of Thursday being the day sot for his wedding, 
notwithstanding she’d said it was; but Thursday, about 
this time of day, I was passing this identical spot, for the 
sun had just gone out of sight over there where it’s so 
blood red in the sky. Now observe fust, before I go any 
further, the shine on the side of thet rock.” 

He paused and pointed tothe monstrous cliff. Directly 
across its ragged surface, high above our heads near the 
summit, was distinctly delineated the shadow of the earth’s 
surface ; as the sun, already below the horizon, sank lower 
the shadow line mounted higher. 

“You can see the pint of the rock now,” Uncle Joe con- 
tinued, “ plainer than ye could before it begun to git dusky 
down here, ’cause the shine’s all up there in one spot. It’s 
a climbin’ higher every second, and it won’t be three 
minutes before it’s gone clear off the face of the earth. 

“As I said before, I was coming along here, and a hap- 
pening to cast my eyes upwards, I seed a woman a stand- 
ing on the flat rock that sticks out over the edge. It was 
Stella ; I knowed her by her white frock and the big black 
straw hat. I would not have recognized any other pusson, 
‘cept her. She was as still as a post, and the wind was a 
flapping her frock powerful, with the sun a gleaming 
through her soft yaller hair. 

“Merciful Maker! It all came into my mind as quick 
as a flash of lightning. I remembered what she'd said 
about Thursday evening and his getting married. I 
knowed somehow that she wasn’t there for nothin’; some- 
thing told me she was intending to take her own life. 

“T seed her a-gazing at Chattanoogy, that ye kin see 
from there like a pictur. She was a-wipin’ of her eyes like 
she was cryin’. 

“ It looks like it might be a mile from here up there, but 
the little sun-spot, like a stream of light a-bustin’ through 
a crack in the floor of heaven, was around her and I could 
see the sad, purty face, sometimes mighty nigh kivered 
with the yaller hair the wind was a-playin’ with, almost as 
distinct as if I was within ten foot of her. The devil’s 
shadder was a-crawlin’ up entirely faster than I wanted it 
to, fer I firmly believed that it was in her mind ter wait 
till the sun had sot, an’ as long as she could see it was up. 

“I yelled and hollered as loud as I could, but it didn’t 
seem to go half of the way, and it looked like the wind 
blew it off to one side; she didn’t turn her head, so I 
knowed it wasn’t no use tryin’ for she couldn’t hear me. 

“The spot was getting smaller fast. I dropped on ter 
my knees, a keepin’ my eyes on her, and let in’ter prayin’ to 
the good Lord to save her. 

“T’ve got a prayer I pray regular on Sundays when I’m 
axed to, including mighty nigh everything in general ; but 
it wasn’t them words that came from my cold, trembling 
lips then. 
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“T seed her a bending over the edge of the rock, and 
a-holdin’ her hands firm agin her breast, like she was a 
dreading something she had to do. 

“The words of my prayer wasn’t a comin’ out of my 
mouth like a parson would have said them, but my heart 
was a bustin’ with fear and misery, and what wus said went 
a-shootin’ up that stone side right to the great high throne. 

“ All at once she stopped still agin, and began a-gazing 
pint blank at Chattanooga; she was a-listening at some- 
thing with her hand held to her ear. I heered it, too; 
sound comes mighty easy a long way on the river when it’s 
still ; I knowed what it was no sooner’n I'd heard it. Thet 
bell told her he wus married. 

“She turned around a-facin’ this way ; she wasa holdin’ 
of her hands to her ears as if to shut out the sound of the 
bell, and come on back slow tothe edge. Then I seed ther 
pore frail thing hop off’n the rock like a bird. 

“T fell on my all fours, my face agin ther cool groun’; I 
tried to stan’, but I couldn't. I heerd her fall on the 
groun’ in the bushes nigh me. I crawled, feelin’ like I 
was dead, through ther briars an’ undergrowth ter her side. 
She wus dead. I sot there a-holdin’ up her pore yaller 
head in my hands, not knowin’ what I was about. 

“Soon ther folks up thar on ther hillside that hed heard 
me a-shoutin’, came an’ tuck us both home. 

“Thet night I was a ravin’ clean ‘stracted out ’n my 
senses. All ther time I wus in a trance like; it seemed 
thet I’s a floatin’ aroun’, fust up ther side of ther cliff in a 
deep fog a tryin’ my best ter reach a bright spot above me. 
Then I floated over ther mountain, across the river, above 
Chattanoogy, right through ther top ov ther big stone 
church. 

“ Directly I heerd the big organ a playin’ like a lively war 
chune, an’ I seed ther house packed an’ jammed with the 
fine dressed folks in town. Then I seed a man an’ a 
‘oman a standin’ fore ther parson a bein’ married ; all’s as 
still as a grave. Then ther chune struck up louder an’ 
gladder ’n ever, an’ they walked out ov ther church. «I 
kotch a sight o’ his face ; it wus ther young feller with ther 
ol’ Nick’s face I'd seed afore with pore little Stella. 
Then ther big painted winders with ther Saviour a walkin’ 
barefoot on ’em went out of my dream, an’ the people, too. 

“T ain’t got much more ter tell ye ; two days arter her 
death she was buried. "“Twasn’t a gran’ funeral, but it was 
the saddest one I ever seed. 

“An ol’ man an’ ’oman sot beside one anuther on ther 
fust row ; the man’s head wus whiter 'n snow, an’ his face 
was wrinkled with sorrer; ther ‘oman was bent over an’ 
kivered from head ter foot with a black veil. She was 
a-sobbin’ like her heart would break. Betwixt them an’ 
ther parson’s stan’ wus a coffin a-restin’ on two cheers, an’ 
ther people wus a-singin’ ‘ Ersleep in Jesus,’ as soft an’ 
low as ther wind a moanin’ in the trees on ther mountain.” 

I left the good old countryman wiping his eyes, and 
turned to wend my way back to the city, passing the spot, 
now overgrown with wild shrubbery and luxuriant moun- 
tain weeds and flowers, where poor Stella fell. 

The trees and huge boulders seemed to shudder in the 
deepening shadows, and the grass beneath my feet shed 
tears of newly born dew, as if weeping for the tragedy of 
twenty years before. 





Some one has asked “Where do flies go in winter?” 
We don’t know, but we wish they would go there in sum- 
mer.—Baltimore American. 

When a man finds that he is getting too loquacious, his 
best remedy is to get married. He will notice an improve- 
ment right away.—Somerville Journal. 








